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PREFACE. 



Few tilings are more calculated to give pleasure to those interested 
in the welfare of our country, than the rapid progress which 
4) education has made amongst the' people within the last few years. 
N In the Memoir of Grattau, prefixed to this volume, I have 
. confined myself to indicating the growth of his character and genius, 
^ to commenting on the most important crisis of his life, concluding 

V) 

^ with a general review of his career, and with some plain remarks 
^ on the inestimable value of his example. I might have gone 
seriatim througl^ all the facts of his life ; but, within the limited 
space assigned to me, there would have been room for scarcely 
more than a meagre abridgment of his biography. The course I 
have adopted seemed to be more useful. 

This edition having been designed for the public, and not ffe? 
students of oratory, 1 have rejfrained from extended criticism on 
Grattan's eloquence. The topic has been treated of by Lord 
Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, the Rev. George Croly, Uva V&\a 



N 
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Chief Justice Bushe, William Taylor (of Norwicli), and by a host 
of other eminent persons. Upon a critical subject so beaten it 
^'ould be impossible to grow a blade of fresh thought. In the 
following Memoir, therefore, I have principally regarded the man 
and his life, rather than the orator and his style. 

The valuable edition of G rattan's Speeches (published by his son 
in 1822) has long since been out of print. It was very carefnlly 
edited, and I have freely availed myself of some of Mr. H. Grattan's 
•prefatory notes. I have also to acknowledge my obligations to that 
gentleman s interesting life of his parent; but it will be seen that 
our views are not exactly in concurrence. In reverence for his 
father's memory, however, I believe all rational Irishmen of every 
party have long since been agreed. 
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iisw things in the perusal of history are more striking than the total dissimi-^ 
'ari.t3r in character of ages that closely succeed each other. In one country, 
and within the space of a aingle century, it is possible to observe a remarkable 
contrast between the successive passions and prejudices, tastes and manners of 
the same people. The English of the times of James the First and Lord Bacoii, 
were as unlike their countrymen in the days of Cromwell and Milton, as thes«» 
tgain were totally dissimilar from the contemporaries of King William and 
John Locke. So also in the eighteenth coitury the dissimilarity between tho 
age of Walpole and Bolingbroke, and the era of Pitt and Fox, was as marked 
M the difference in Irish politics between the days of Swift and those of Floon 
— between the times of Grattan and those of O'ConndL 

When, therefore, we examine the character of any public man, it is aosc- 
lately necessary to consider closely the nature of that society in which Le 
existed, and the influence of the passions of his age. A political leader is not 
like the poet or philosopher, who lead isolated lives, remote from the passions 
of their contemporaries. The existence of a public man is necessarily blended 
with that of the community at large ; between him and the people around him 
there is an active reciprocating influence, which is inAuential on the character 
of the leader as well as his foUovers. Of course, the really great public man is 
not the creature of his own times. If he were, his lifiB wo»Jd hardly be worth 
studying: but neither can he have a character totally at variance with that of 
his contemporaries. His Ufe is a compromise between his own individuality 
and tiiat of the public whom he, strives to govern and direct. In proportion as 
he sympathizes with the aspirations of his own times, does he obtain present 
and popular authority; in the same degiee as he rises superior to the transieni 
prejudices of his age, and guides his course by general principles and exalted 
views, will he obtain posthumous fame. And in apprehending with intuit^oir 
the exact eooflnes between theory and practice, between the far-sighted viewn 
wMch teach to posterity, and those which regard the pressing claims of the 
passing hour, may be said to consist the art of all great and genuine states- 
manship, as distinguished from the charlatanism, which, grovelling in the pre- 
seiit, is sure to meet with the contemptuous oblivion of future agea. 
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It will be particularly necessary to keep these considerations in mind wb«n 
Tve are edtimating the character of the illustrious subject of the present memoir 

Hekry Grattan, was bom in Dublin on the 8rd of July, 1746. His father, 
J Hires Grattun, was for many years Recorder of Dublin, and represented the 
city in Parliament from 1761 to ]7€>6. His family was eminent and respeo* 
table, and more than one of its members was held in high regard by Dean Swift, i 

The mother of Henry Grattan was Mary, daughter of Chief Justice Marlay; f 
and there are reasons for believii)g that (as in the case of other celebrated men) 
it was to his mother that our great patriot was indebted for his natural genius. 
The fanHl;^;of Marlay claims to be of the race of the De Merlys of Normandy; 
and if their physical appearance were admitted as evidence in support of the 
pedijj;ree they exhibit, it would be readily conceded that the Marlays were 
Norman in their origin. The immediate ancestor of the family was Sir John 
Marlay, one of the Royalists of 1640, and a distinguished officer amongst the 
Cavaliers. His son Anthony was captain in the Duke of Ormond's regiment in 
1667, and settled in Ireland, where his grandson Thomas rose to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Queen^s Bench. He was a man of talents and literary accomplish- 
ments. He prided himself on being an expert swordsman, and a very droll 
anecdote is recorded of his having run an opponent through the body with a 
long sword, on which were stamped the Twelve Apostles I The wound was nor 
mortal; and the Chief Justice, who was a man of humour, remarked that hii 
adversary had ''got the benefit of the trial' by jury, and that tAe ttoehe had 
allowed him to escape !" 

Chief Justice Marlay had several children, of whom the most eminent wa# 
Colonel Marlay, who distinguished himself at the battle of Minden. He wu4 
held in the highest respect by his celebrated nephew, who had recourse to his 
advice on more than one trying occasion. Another son of the Chief Justice 
was Richard Marlay, afterwards Bishop of Waterford. He was a man of livolv 
mind and genial character. His intellect was highly cultivated, and he wai 
held in deserved esteem by his contemporaries. Indeed, few families in Ireland 
could boast of a greater union of talent, learning, and virtue, than were to be 
found in the Marlays. 

Young Grattan was sent to school to one B.')II, who lived in Great Ship 
Street. At his very first school he gai*e a striking indication of the native 
energy of his character. On his master having subjected him to a degrading 
punishment, which he did not merit, the boy was so outraged that he insisted 
<»n his father sending him to another school: he was then sent to Mr. Young's 
in Abbey Street, where Anthony Malone and Hussey Burgh had been educated. 
At this latter school he was held to be a boy of great spirit, and in after time» 
his schoolfellows loved to dilate upon the early development of his fine character. 

In his eighteenth year he was seized with severe illness, which repi6atedly 
returned to him at the most critical periods of his life. His physical organization 
bore little proportion to ^e remarkable ardour of his temperament. His body 
was rather a frail tenement for a spirit so eminently aspiring. 

At this period of his life, his uncle, Colonel Marlay, appears to have discerned 
the character of his young nephew. In their correspondence the Colonel 
aildresses Grattan in a tone more suited to a grown man than a forward youth. 

In the year 1763, Grattan entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he became 
acquainted with John Foster (afterwards Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, and representative of ihe Ligli Protestant National Party), Robert (after- 
wards Judg-e; Day, and John Fitzgibbon, afterwarU« Earl of Clare. 
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His most JDlimate companion was young Broome, who was not a member of 
tUe tJniv*r«ty. Their friendsiiip seemed to have been based upon a commuiuty 
of taste and feeling. They had a strong love of poetry and rural scenery, and 
a decided taste for literature. It was odd enough that Broome was a military 
man ; he was a cornet of horse when he made the acquaintance of young 
Orattan. The two friends became voluminous correspondents; and the betters 
of young Grattan to Broome are remarkably suggestive of the wiiter^s cha- 
racter, and require particular notice. 

Through all those letters, written in the twentieth year of his age, traces of 
the same style as that which he preserved through life are visible. In tone 
rather afifected, they are uniformly artificial in their composition ; they abound 
in expressions often incorrect, but often most forcible, and even picturesque. 
They are all formed on the model of style set by the letters of Pope, whose genius 
was much admired by Grattan. It may be needless to remind the reader that 
in 1765 (when we get the first samples of Grattan's style) Pope was regarded 
as the poet. Polished, clear, and artificial — seldom abandoned to enthusiasm-' 
exhibiting more care in finishing, than genius in inventing; sceptical without 
impiety ~ and caustic without coarseness — ^the poetry of Pope, the bard of pru- 
dence, possessed a soit of complexional resemblance to the character of English 
society during the latter part of the lifetime, and for twenty years subsequent 
io the death, of t^he author of the " Essay on Man", It was an age of modish, 
}own-bred philosophy; of manners elaborately artificial; of a certain conven- 
tional elegance, which was constantly aspiring after the Beautiful in taste, and 
Ji constantly violating in practice the principles of natural grace. It was an 
ige of the Theatre — but the Drama was indebted to incomparable actors rather 
\han to original authors for support. It was Garrick, and not Shakspeare, who 
•gained the admiration of the town ; and the Macklins, Mossops, Quins, were 
more thought of by an elegantly finical public, than the Massingers, Ben 
Jonsons, and Shirleys 0/ the old English Drama. The manners of the time 
were favourable to luxury rather than to enjoyment The fine gentleman of 
that day aspired to an artistic refinement of manner, but never thought of 
attaining ease. The woman of fashion was all powder and toupee — hoops and 
hign-heeled shoes. Everything was modish, artificial, and unreal. Even tho 
pulpit partook of that character. The great divinea of England were extinct, 
and a race of petit maitre prelates, of neat, shallow, sparkling, superficial 
preachers, occupied the places of the Barrows and Tillotsons of fbrmer times. 
The genteel had prevailed over the grand ; the elegantly small was everywhere 
visible; and the sublime was nowhere to be seen in English life, save in one 
conspicuous instance — the great Lord Chatham, whose grandeur was heightened 
by contrast with the petty objects around him ; like a forest tree amidst the 
shrubs of a trim suburban garden. 

The character of that age (between the dose of the Jacobite contest and the 
American Revolution) had considerable efiect on the mind and style of Grattan. 
Its effects on the development of his genius were decidedly injurious. The 
young orator was naturally given to emotion ; his cast of mind was melancholy, 
poetical, and rather vague ; he was besides eager, passionate, and withal reflec- 
tive in his habits. He loved others intensely, and the warmth of his friendship 
was universally reciprocated. He delighted in wandering in the open country, 
and his love of rural scenery had the nature of a passion. He was also fitful, 
rather wayward, and subject to abrupt transition of feelings. On the whofe, 
tb9 poetical element largely entered into his composition. 

Bat never was there an age le.^ favourable to the poetical spirit than, tbft 
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Iieriod (1766) when Grattan wsm attaining to manhood. Yet it so lMq.fi{ 
that the times influenced Grattan's mind, and accordingly we find that J 
strained the expression of his natural emotions; became modish, affeij 
and finical ; gave up racy originality for striliing affectation, and tortiireci| 
powerful genius into the painful adoption of unnecessary epigrams and i 
tical antithesis. But his genius was too strong for him ; the artificial cu 
on false principles which would have destroyed an ordinary mind, was only t 
to sjfoil but not to smother Grattan's splendid powers. 

On a cool and critical contemplation of his original mind and charatert 
may be fearlessly asserted that he was far more a poet than an orator or staU 
man. It is confessedly admitted on all sides that he is the most poetical c 
orators, ancient or modem. Nor does his failure in the poems be wrote contra-^| 
diet in any degree the theory now put forward, namely, that Grattan is to 1 
considered rather as the poet of Irish political passion and national amlutioii, I 
than as the statesman expounding her wants, and providing for her necessities. 
It will be found that the facts of his life and the subsequent character of hi& 
eloquence, go far to corroborate this mode of estimating his character. 

In 1767 he became a member of the Middle Temple, and repaired to London 
daring the period required for eating his way to the Bar. When he arrived in 
I^ndon, it was but natural that so susceptible a mhid would have partaken of 
whatever was roost exciting in its nature, and accordingly polities soon aroused 
him. His glowing intensity of mind found an object for adibiration in Loni 
Chatham, who was the idol of Grattan. The commanding powers of Chatham 
— his vast moral influence — his vivid, electrical eloquence — all these combined 
with his brilliant deportment to fascinate the young Irishman, who became a^ 
habitual attendant at the Bar of the House of Lords. 

Sorrow for the death of a sister whom he passionately loved^ drov<e him from 
Ix^ndon, and in conjunction with his friend, Robert Day, he took a house ia 
Windsor Forest Here he led a desultory life, more congenial with the on- 
settled reverie of a poetical mind, than with the hard ambition of a politician. 
His ways it must be admitt-ed were rather eccentric. The common part of man- 
kind would have believed him out of his senses. He spent whole nights 
rambling about the forest ; and delighted to lose himself in the thickest plan- 
tations. The scenery had all the charms of poetical association, besides its own 
natural beauties, to engage the cultivated mind and impassioned nature of 
young Grattan. He seems to have intensely enjoyed the liberty of wandering 
by himsdf through the forest on the moonlight nighU; now startling a herd 
of deer from their bed of fern, or anon losing himself in some shadowy thicket. 
Puring these poetical rambles, his mind we may be well assured was not idle, 
and the habit of indulging in poetical sensations may be said to have coloured 
his whole existence. If he had in those days bravely relied upon nature and 
I given us his own sympathy with her charms, the world might have had some 

1 fine poetry. But the moment he came to write verse, he only could see with 

I the eyes of *' Mr. Pope". With an impetuous temperament and ardent imagi- 

i nation, he chose for his model a poet, whose style, admirably suited for a mind 

I of keen social perception, was little suited for the rapturous expression of 

V exquisite emotion. Instead of choosing a model congenial witli his own mind, 
I he selected one adapted for a totally different nature, and soon became disgusted 

I , with hii attempts. He says of the productions of his muse — '*that they are the 
I efforts of her mind rather than the nature of it". But in truth, the greatest 
1 poetical genius has often been destroyed by the adoption of uncongenial models. 
I Dr} den would not be remembered by posterity, if he had continued to write 
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rliyming tragedies on the French models ; and woold Walter Scott ever havt 
b«>en known, if, instead of pouring forth his inspiration in the picturesque forHL 
of the ancieht ballad, he had written upon a severely dramatic model? 

Daring his occasional residence in London, Grattau's mind was a good deal 
unsettled.' He did not appear to enter into sympathy with the social character 
of the metropolis. Although very far from being a *' puritan*' in his habits, he 
was (unlike most Irishman) not given to conviviality. His existence was com-' 
paratively isolated ; nor did he show any decided inclination to mingle with 
much company. In those times, society was more open to strangers than it is 
at present. Clubs were not established, and the men of letters — the actors— 
the gay and clever loungers upon town — were all to be met with at the 
fashionable taverns. The Grecian Coffee-house was at that time the favourite 
lounge for young Irishmen. But though Grattan occasionally visited it, he was 
not one of its habitual frequenters. He had an early rencotUre there with the 
»dious Duigenan. That person, on his first introduction to young Grattan, 
like a meanvarlet thought that servility would ingratiate him with his new 
acquaintance. It so chanoed that Recorder Grattan and the celebrated Doctor 
Lucas were political foes ; and accordingly the sycophant Duigenan launched 
into vituperation of Lucas. But Grattan, to Duigenan's surprise, espoused the 
cause of the popular champion with considerable warmth. High words ensued, 
and Robert Day was apprehensiveof a quarrel on the spot. In the evening Grattau 
again repaired to the Grecian with a long eword by his side ; but Duigenan did 
not appear, though he wrote a comic poem on Grattan's droll appearance upon 
that occasion. 

Of Grattan's habit of declaiming to himself numerous stories are preserved. 
His landlady in London wrote to his friends requesting that he should be 
removed, as he was always pacing her garden, addressing some person whom he 
called ** Mr. Speaker", and she was in doubt of the sauity of her lodger f 
Judge Day records an anecdote of Grattan's having in one of his moonlight 
rambles in Windsor Forest, stopped at a gibbet, whoae chams he apostrophized 
m his usual animated strain. He was suddenly tapped upon his shoulder, by a 
very prosaic personage, who inquired, " How the Devil did you get down?" 

In 1768, Grattan's eldest sister was married to Mr. Gervase Parker Bushe, 
and a very brilliant circle of society was thereby opened to the young Templar. 
The county of Kilkenny was then inhabited by a very gay and spirited gentry, 
characterized not merely by their love of sport, but of refined and elegant plea- 
sures. Private theatricals were maintained amongst them with considerable 
spirit, and foremost in that joyous company was Henry Flood, with whom 
Grattan then for the first time made acquaiutaoee. For the next four or five 
years of his life he led a very gay existence, and was a member of the most 
brilliant circles of Irbh society. He was naturally, like all Irishmen, very fond 
of the theatre, and he took a prominent part in the private theatricals of those 
days. He does not seem to have been well adapted tor histrionic excdleace. 
His manner was abrupt and violent ; his nature too Tebement and not suffi- 
ciently mercurial ; his delivery disagreeable from a redundancy ef uncouth ges* 
tures ; and his voice without agreeable modolatiou. Indeed, from his actingi 
»o one would have augured the presence of an orator. But Grattan was more 
deficieat in the mechanical parts of public speaking than any orator of his age. 
In 1774, at Marlay, the seat of the La Touche family, he acted in the Mask 
of Comus, in company with Hussey Burgh, Gervase Bushe, and sevenieen (/) 
La Touches. The epilogue, spoken by Miss La Touche, afterwards Countess of 
laoesborough (so celebrated for her b^aty), was written by Grattan^ aa<i 
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exhibits more social liveliness than might hare been expected from the tone d 
his mind. It contains some very nervous couplets : — 

But why choose Oomus? Comus won't go down ; 
Milton, good creature ! never knew the town. 
Better a sentimental comedy, 
That leads the soul unconsciously astray — 
Where, about good, fierce rakes are always ranting, 
j4nd /ondf /rail tooman so divinely canting — 
And sweet, scul dialogue, with feeling nice, 
Gives flavour and variety to vice ! 

The state of Grattan's mind during the first years of his manhood, may be 
imagined from one of hb early letters to his friend Broome. He writes* o 
himself in the following terms : ** A breast the slave of a thousand discordant 
passions; now intoxicated with company — now saddening in solitude; some* 
times disturbed with hope — sometimes depressed with despair, and equal! v 
ravaged with each; disgusted often, and often precipitately enamoured — all tfa^ 
makes me poor in my own esteem". 

From the time that he had first become a Templar, up to his thirtieth year 
he lived a great deal in London : and as he increased in years, he appears tc 
have acquired considerable relish for the public amusements of the metropolis 
he was naturally fond of music, and his ear was most susceptible to the beaut;) 
of cadence. The Italian Opera was one of his great enjoyments ; and when- 
ever he was not indulging in meditation, he was either listening to some Itali;m 
syren, or intently watching the course of politics in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. In fact, with all his moodiness and wayward impulses, he appears 
ti> have led a most delightful existence, and gradually to have become a nioii 
brilliant and accomplished man of the world, than might have been anticip.ited 
from one who had lived in self-imposed seclusion. His acquaintances fT;)^!i! 
have taken him for an idle man, but tbe " strenua inertia^ of Grattan waS no: 
to be confounded with the habitual indolence of a loitering dandy. He read 
many of the first-rate authors with attention, and the text writers on politics 
appear to have been studied by him with much care. By study and observa- 
tion he became well qualified to ofier an opinion in grave matters, his discern- 
ment of character was generally correct, and his descriptions of men and thing* 
were vivid and characteristic, though tinged with his singular mannerism. 
The reader must be referred to his correspondence with Broome and others, for 
many suggestive traits of his character. 

Few circumstances, however, had more effect on the life of Grattan, than his 
close intimacy with the famous Henry Flood. It will be necessary to mark 
this acquaintance, which was attended with very important results. 

In the year 1770, and thereabouts. Flood was unquestionably the first man 
\i\ Ireland, possessed of public fame. By birth and property he was amongst 
the first Irish Commoners, and by character he was raised above them all. H« 
may have had his equals in talent, but there was, from his first entrance to 
public life, a decided moral purpose in H^nry Flood. He was bold, intractable, 
austere ; ambitious both of power and popularity, and though ** a candidate for 
contradictory honours", in the main he contrived to make his personal ambition 
sobservt^ut to his patriotic purposes. He was the first Irishman who obtained 
a reputation as a great parliamentary leader. In mere debating talent he w:t8 
tqualled, 'if not surpassed, by John Hely Hutchinson ; but this latter persoiv, 
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with all bis accomplishments, was a mere coaveutkmalist^'Hi courti^ by his 
taotes, and a waiter on Providence by profession, flood was, howevori* man 
remarkable for much moral enthusiasm and ardent attachment to Ireland. 
Throughout oil his life he laboured to raise his native land. 

Intimacy v/ith such a man as Flood produced great effect on Grattan. 
previously he had been merely a lounging politician — a virtuoso in matters of 
state importance. He had surveyed public questions from too remote a 
position, to share in their excitement; but he appears to have become an 
eager politician from his intercourse with Flood. The brilliant success which 
Flood had obtained as a public speaker, joined with his popularity and fame, 
naturally had effect on Grattan, who had been distinguished by Flood in social 
intercourse with a most marked complimentary attention. They read together 
a great deal ; declaimed with each other, and acted in the same plays. In 
short, their personal friendship soon ripened into political sympathy. 

In this brief memoir the writer cannot diverge into a general narrative of the 
Irish politics of the last century ; yet, it is hardly possible to understand the 
lareer of Grattan without comprehending the state of politics when he entered 
apon the public stage. Hence, a few additional words upon Henry Flood are 
ttbsolotely necessary. 

In the progress of Irish Protestant Nationality, or Irish Legislative Inde- 
pendence, five persons chiefly attract the notice of the political historian. These 
•re, first, Molyncux, who, in his *^Case of Ireland", impeached the legal 
authority of British Legislative power in Ireland ; secondly, Swift, who created 
an Irish feeling amongst the English interest planted in Ireland, and by his 
mingled wit, public spirit, and literary talents, diffused Irish sentiments; 
thirdly, Doctor Lucas, who, imbibing the sentiments/ of Swift, practically 
asserted and maintained the legal principles of Molyneux ; fourthly, Henry 
I'lood, who first raised an Irish political party, on principles analogous to those 
ou which the rival parties in England have been founded ; and lastly, Henry 
Grattan, the most splendid and dazzling, though some have thought, not tha 
most politically effective of them all. 

Of Molyneux and Swift it is needless to speak. Of the importance of Luca* 
\n Irish politics, it is enough to say, that after having maintained the principles of 
Irish Independence, he was prosecuted by government, and compelled to quit 
Ireland, after which the House of Commons voted him to be an enemy to his 
country. The great Johnson honoured him after the following fashion, in a 
review of some medical publications of Lucas : " The Irish ministers drove him 
'iTom his native country by a proclamation, in which they charged him with 
crimes which they never intended to be called to the proof, and opprcsscil him 
by methods equally irresistible by guilt and innocence. Let the man thus 
driven into exile for having been the friend of his country, be received in every 
other place as a conferrer of liberty ; and let the tools of power b^ taught in 
time, that they may rob, but cannot impoverish". 

The first movement measure whidi gradually led to Irish Independence, was 
the Octennial Bill of 1768, and the original steps which led to that m'basnre 
were, in the opinion of Lord Charlemont, due to tlie influence of Lucas. It has 
been said of him that *' he raised his voice when all around was desolation and 
silenoe. He began with a corporation, and he ended with a kingdom". So much 
for the influence on politics which a virtuous and courageous citizen can obtain. 

Flood's great public effect on Irish polities was from 1761 to 1770 — during 
the successive Viceroyaltics of Lords Halifax, Northumberland, Weymouth, and 
ToWnshend. In those times he raised a powerful opposition party — a sort uC 
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AtJtloruil opposition, intended m & lasting depository if fixed public principle« — 
vi\idh ** should not fluotnate with the intrigues of the court, nor with o^irricious 
fashions amongst the people". Previously, the British minister ^d been 
encountered in Ireland by a desnltory opposition. The technical hostility of a 
Molyneux he did not fear, and ihQ lowesa cf a Swill ooM not be handed do¥ni 
to posterity with his principtesi It o order to irbUia the Lucases belonged neces- 
sarily cramped the extent of tIbfA social importance, though it could not forbid 
the exercise of their abilities. And the opposition offered to government by the 
Boyles, Ponsonbtes, and Fitzgeralds, was of a personal character, and not of a 
public importance ; in objects factions, and in results fbtUe. 

But Henry Flood laid the basis in Ireland for a hereditaiy parliamentary 
0[>poeition. He may have been very inconsistent with his own principles — that 
is a matter of dispute ; but it is matter of certainty that he founded an enduring 
Irish party, which, aided by events and the genius and patriotism of Grattan, 
obtained the legislative freedom of Ireland. Flood rallied to his political standard 
«ome of the first commoners in the country. He gave to his principles the 
advantage of aristocratic support. He proposed broad measures, in which all 
the public took interest, and labouring to make parliament teil upon the nation, 
he ^so sought out of doors to make popular influence react upon the House of 
Commons. If Lucas had the merit of starting the claim of an Octennial BiD, 
Mood had the honour of advocating it with great oratorical power, and o' 
wringing it from the administration of Lord Townshend in 1768. On two othcf 
public subjects of first-rate importance, he was strenuous, able, and convincing 
These were— the permanent erection of a constitutional military force in addition 
to the standing army — a kind of national militia; and the third subject to whicli 
he applied himself was the exposition of the law of Poyning, on which bi 
maintained the principles of Molyneux. 

These questions were treated by Flood with great ability ; and he acquirs* 
considerable popularity by his vigorous opposition to the Townshend Viceroyalty 
But, in the succeeding Harcourt Viceroyalty, Flood, to the surprise of hia party, 
consented to accept a Yice-treasurership, one of the principal State Offices at that 
time existing in Ireland. He complained that he had been betrayed by many 
of his firiends ; that they had deserted him in his most important movements ; 
and roundly ass^ted that he could serve his country more effectually in office 
than out nf it. He maintained that the Irish patriots could do nothing without 
power— that power in Ireland depended on office, because the influence of the 
crown was so great, that it was nol^ possible to oppose it efiectually, and the 
only way to serve the country was in office. It may be added that the Har- 
court Administration was a very different one from Lord Townshend^s — and that 
Flood appears to have made his office useful to the public Posterity has 
acquitted him of having acted from mean or paltry motives. 

A constructive view has frequently been taken ot Flood^s career, in which i^ 
has been dexterously urged that the honour of the Bevolution of 1782 belongs 
as much to Flood as to Grattan. But such an opinion, however ingeniously 
supported, is preposterous. A Revolution of that nature could not be conducted 
by one man, and its honour carried off by another, in the face of a whole nation. 
Thevoice of that age — the tradition of posterity — and historical examination of 
the period — ail concur in indicating Grattan as (Ae man of 1782. Nevertheless, 
it is matter of oi^tainty, that Flood produced vast political efiect in favour of 
Ireland, previous to the entrance of Grattan into parliament Indeed, it is not 
improbable, that the great success which Flood obtained in working the Irish 
caurs^ induced Grattan to look to the Irish parliament as the scene of his labQura. 
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He was not fond of Dublin society, and possibly dreamed of entering the English 
House of Ooinnions. Bat Flood seems to liave sacked him into the vortex of 
Xrish pdfitics. In Barafaniana Grattan wrote several pieces (amongst others 
>iis celebrated character of Lord Chathatan) ; and, in fact, he was one of that 
party of which the ostensible leader was Henry Flood. In short, to snm up in 
a sentence, the influence of Flood upon Grattan appears to have been of this 
nature — ^viz., to determine Grattan's mind strongly towards Irish politics — to 
fpve him the notion that something great might be done in Ireland— and that 
a man of powers might win an European name on the comparatively restricted 
ground of Irish politics. The example^ rather than the teaching of Flood, 
btitrgested to Grattan what he himself might do. 

•nius far have we traced the eariy development and formation of his per- 
sonal character. We see that originally he was of a poetical nature, and that 
his affections were of exquisite sensibility. His passionate love of nature — ^the 
ragueness of his early purpose — ^his wayward moods, reveal to us nraoh of his 
interior structure. A certain lofty mien is also visible in his youthfiil character* 
We see also how he contracted the mannerism w*hich adhered to him to the last, 
end how much influence was produced on him by the age in which he was 
educated. Other things also attract our notice. These are his exchange of 
poetry for politics, and the fascinating influence of the great Chatham, whose 
sublime and soaring eloquence appears to have made Grattan feel that the 
career of a mighty orator was as grand as the rapturous existence of a poet. 
And lastly, we perceive, that if his style was influenced by the last century in 
England, and by the oratory of Chatham, 3at his purposes were materially 
affected by the career of Henry Flood. But if Rtt helped to make him an 
orator, and if he were partly trained into politics by Flood — in eloquence oi 
statesmanship Grattan was the copyist of neither. He was eminently original^ 
as we will clearly observe in examining his public and historical career, to 
which we will now proceed. 

The public life of Grattan naturally resolves itself into two periods — from 
1776 to 1800, in the Irish Pariiament, and from 1801 to his death in 1820. 
His political course in the Irish Legislature may be examined under three 
lieads, namely, 1. From his entrance on the public scene till the conclusion of 
the Revolution of 1782. 2. From 1783 to the declaration ©f war against 
France. S. From 1793 to the Union. 

1. On the 11th of December, 1775, he took his seat in the Irish Hoose^ trf 
Commons, as member for the borough of Charlemont, to which he was nomi- 
nated by Hs noble owner. At that time Grattan was very well known in 
society, and his reputation for ability and eloquence was the cause of his intro- 
duction to Lord Charlemont With that nobleman he continual to act for 
many years, and though their friendship was terminated abruptly, thehr respect 
for each other was not diminished. Lord Charlemont was more fitted to be the 
ornament of any cause than its support. He was a most amiable and worthy 
private character, but for the conduct of great affairs he was little suited. His 
liistorical reputation rests on his connexion with the party that brought about 
the events of 1782, and his daim to the gratitude of Irish posterity depends on 
his having given a conspicuous example of an Irish nobleman, with ardent local 
affections — a love for the people of his native land, and a desire to raise its 
honour and celebrity amongst nations. Of the liberal and useful arts he was 
ii munificent patron and judicious supporter ; with men distinguished for talent 
«nd probity he delighted to associate; his mind and manners proved the 
liiinianizin/; «n<) elevating 'nfloencc of the intellectual pursuits which he culIiI- 
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vated with ardour. His character has been as ridiculously exalted by the idle 
paneg3rri8ts of his own timeS| as it has been unjustly depreciated by harsli cen- 
sors of our own days. He was an Irishman by affection, as well as by the 
accident of birth, and, despite that he was bom and bred amongst the aristo- 
cracy, had a heart for his country. So let us qualify the adulation oi which he 
was the object during his life, and mitigate the censure which has been often 
passed upon his memory. 

But Lord Charlemont was not a statesman in any sense. He had not even 
the secondary accomplishments required by one who aspires to manage gretit 
affairs. He was a miserable speaker, and was a weak, though elegant writer 
on political matters. He wanted breadth of view — boldness of character — and 
energy of constitution. The nervousness of his physical system attacked his 
mind, and weakened his moral resolution. Nevertheless his association with 
Grattan was attended with most important consequences to both of them : for 
they were men peculiarly necessary to each other. Lord Charlemont gave to 
Grattan the great advantage of political connexion, in return for which he re- 
ceived an alliance and support of the most gifted intellect in the country. 
There was no Charlemont party in Ireland, until Grattan called it into existence; 
and the party which is to be honoured for the success of the Revolution of 1782, 
and which by many is held responsible for the subsequent failure of that political 
experiment, dates its formation from the appearance of Henry Grattan in 
Parliament. 

No time could have been better chosen for his entrance to the House of Conv 
mons. Flood had become silent and ^tMUt'-ministerial, and though there was \ 
host of talent in opposition, its leaders were rather desultory in their mode (^ 
warfare against the ministry. Many things contributed to render the Iris> 
cause dangerous to England. The contest of the Americans with the motbei 
country; the decided hostility of the French and Spanish houses of Bourbon , 
the distracted state of England during the government of Lord North : aU 
these combined to make any Irish party formidable to the British power. But 
in addition to these sources of trouble, the Irish cause was in those days parti- 
cularly to be feared from the peculiar sources of the Irish discontent then pre- 
vailing. Hitherto, the battle between England and Ireland had been upon the 
point of honour (as far as the latter country was concerned); but, in addition 
to old and transmitted causes of feuds, the struggle between the countries on 
the appearance of Grattan was fiercer, because the trading interests of Ireland 
were grossly depressed by the monopolizing policy of England. The Britbh 
manufacturers and their representatives in Parliament .cared just as much for 
the interests of Irish Protestant traders and Irish capitalists, as the English 
peers and Anglo-Irish absentees for the Roman Catholic families who had lost 
all their estates at the Revolution. For in all <}ountries and in all ages, 
national ambition is little affected by sectarian sympathy ; it is at once the most 
selfish and impartial of the passions. Confession of the same creed will never 
restrain a powerful empire from striking down its weaker rival. 

The Protestant traders and manufacturers of Ireland desired Free Trade as a 
means of extending their commerce and emerging from their depressed con- 
dition ; but they were told that their wishes could not be granted, because the 
British Parliament was supreme. The Protestant gentry of Ireland were ambi- 
tious of a nobler theatre of exertion, where they might obtain power and fame 
'— -but they were told that their Irish Houses of Lords and Commons should 
remain a degraded provincial assembly, because the British Parliament was 
aupreme. Mr. Flood and his friends, who had desired to govern for Irish per*. 
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pn^a, were told that their suggestions could not be adopted, because the British 
Parliament was supreme. Whether propositions in favour of Ireland were 
made by the friends or foes of the ministry, the answer was, *^ Impossible! 
The British Parliament was supreme". 

The English minister of the time was Lord North, opposed by the Rocking* 
ham party — by the Shelbume interest — by Charleg Fox — and, greatest of all, 
by Edmund Burke. In Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant was Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, a man of notable political talents, who had acquired distinction as a 
diplomatist. His chief secretary was Mr. Richard Heron, who had been selecteil 
for that post, because he had been law agent and manager of Lord Bucking- 
hamshire's estates. He was the nominee of the Lord Lieutenant, who had 
chosen him as hisi creature, and for his own convenience. 

Meantime the Irish Opposition plied the administration with various mea^ 
sures, and attacked the British government in all directions. The law of Poy- 
nings (involving the whole question of Irish right to govern itself) was dis- 
cussed in a surpassing style of legal ability by Yelverton : the iniquities of the 
Penal Code against the Catholics were denounced by Mr. Gardiner and Sir 
Hercules Langrishe : Mr. Gervase Bushe applied himself to the question of an 
Irish Mutiny Bill (involving the existence of the volunteer force): Mr. Brown- 
low and the celebrated Denis Daly attacked the supremacy of the British Par- 
liament Events favoured their exertions. The government of Lord North 
was an "Iliad of blunders" General Burgoyne's army had surrendered to the 
Americans — on all sides England was menaced with danger. 

Still there was something wanted to make the Irish question more formidable. 
' The constitutional quarrel with England had been of a character not altogether 
tincompromistng, and very litigious in its mode of procedure. The question 
hitherto had been like a wrangle between a colony and the parent state. There 
had been little in its nature that was grand and aspiring. Its domestic sources 
were physical misery, manufacturing discontent, and a sense of many local 
wrongs. But there was now about to be flung into the political caldron an 
ingredient of magic influence for exciting the most violent commotion; and the 
wizard was to appear, who by the spell of a passionate and romantic eloquence 
was to disenchant Ireland of her moral subservience to England, and make her 
aspire to political independence and national fame. 

The Irish feeling of nationality, which had been appealed to by Molyneux, 
Swift, Lucas, and Flood, was of a character rather negative. Their patriotism, 
ip its style, was little coloured with the sentiment of country. They seemed as 
if {hey had resolved not to be English, rather than to be positively Irish. 
There was little in the fashion of their writings or eloquenee that could be 
esteemed as distinctively national. There was no traditional feeling roused by 
them, and indeed on a close examination of their speeches and writings it \^ould 
be difficult to discern the vestiges of genius "racy of the soil**. Flood's oratory 
flowed in that style most affected by British parliamentaiy debaters ; there 
was too much of the spirit of a common-councilman in the speeches and tracts 
of Lucas ; and Molyneux was legal and didactic. Swift, indeed, exhibited abun- 
dance of the humour that one looks for in an efibctive popular writer on Irish 
matters, and occasionally displayed genuine pathos. But who could hav6 
assimilated the writings and speeches of those men with the national character 
of ihe Irish people? Where can we find in the political writings of the Dean 
of St. Patrick's that genial nature and sensibility to emotion — in short, the 
euthusiam of the Irish ? The Swifts and Floods had been most useful to the 
Irish in the work of resistance, but there was not enough of creative politicHk 
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gtnivm in their public manifestations. The pile which they had raised -mnild, 
perhaps, never have been wrapt in flame fh>m the combuAtibles which thcf 
applied. A more subtle and brighter element than they had tboa^^ht o^ m» 
required. 

Now, while the Irish Opposition was teazing Lords North and Backing- 
hamshire with the harassing methods common in ordinary political warfare^ 
Henry Grattan was musing by the banks of the Liffey. The old and natard 
character of the man had broken out. He who had wandered throng^ Whidsor 
Forest, meditating on the dryads and fawns of the sylvan scene, was now ia 
early manhood transformed into the patriot reflecting on Irish reg«neratioB* 
His excellent uncle, Colonel Marlay, then lired at Celbridge Abbey, and there, 
in the bowers of Vanessa, Grattan meditated on creating the political indepeor 
dance of Ireland. In those very bowers, where 

The stem satirist, and the witty maid. 
Talked pretty love, nor yet profaned the shade,* 

the regenerator of Ireland mused upon the liberty of his native land. He was 
perfectly true to his disposition — the imaginative and romantic prevailed in the 
development of his mind. He was bent upon doing something great and glo- 
rious, which would transmit his name to remote agus. He was not satisfied 
with the proceedings of the Yelvertons, Bushes, Dalys, Erownlows, and others of 
the principal leaders of the Irish party. He thought something bolder, grander, 
and more aspiring was necessary ; iu short, he believed that the freedom of Ire- 
land was- to be obtained. 

But to venture upon declaring the independence of Ireland, was a bold mea- 
sure. There were many unprepared for a scheme so fall of risk and uncertainty* 
Those who ^eld the property of the country were afraid of all political convul- 
sion. And there was a large portion of the timid, hesitating public, not in 
favour of measures which the originators called "bold", and which many 
thought desperate. Still, however, there were circumstances peculiariy favour 
able to the policy which Henry Grattan was about to unfold. 

Foremost amongst those circumstances was the existence of the Volunteer 
force, a body which had been originally marshalled for the defence of the 
country against the continental invasion, but which it was evident might now 
be turned against the British power. The Volunteers had originally sprung up 
about 1777. A large corps of them had been assetnbled at Armagh by Lor4 
Charleraont, who in spirited style had placed himself at their head. Those 
troops, curiously enough, had been banded together after application to the j 
government for military assistance; but the secretary. Sir Richard Heron, ;i 
declared that government could render no help. In such a state of affairs r ' 
Volunteer force was rapidly raised; a military ardour seized on all classes, an< 
the gentry marshalled in the same ranks with the traders of the country. 

The presence of such a force greatly aided the objects of Grattan. The pL 
began to thicken, and the English government gradually became more eml 
rassed day after day. Throughout the whole island the Volunteers had spmn, 
up — a vast array— equipping themselves, and nominating their own officers. 
The Opposition, in the meanwhile, did not relax in its exertions. In the ses- 
sion of 1779, Grattan moved an amendment to the address in favout of Fr^^ 
Trade. Upon his motion, Hussey Burgh, a man of brilliant talents atid 

* From Hdm addressed to De»u Marluy, 'rom Orsttan'ii pen. 
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McanvkSe, GfaCtJB resolved to aasot. W a leMlatam ia tlr R^asa «C Oa»> 
moos, the right oT Ireland to k^i^tte fer kesxiL Mait «C hit &»■& «al 
IMuty dissoaded hia firom the pnyecC HeaaKaic, h eo iiu^ la he t— edfewn 
his purpose, and hb i—giatioa was exci t e d hf thie ^ivaia^ h ap en «£ ^ra^ 
freedom to his eoairtij. Hehashinseirsaid. *^AlMgtkehMlB4r ^he Ljg&f. 
amid the groves and boven of Swift aad TA Jii a a . I grew ii i aiij<.rf th^ I wxt 
rifpht. AigQDients aaaBSvenhle cane to my auad, ami aha& I thaa utai^erf 
oonfinncd me ia mj deteffminatikja to p ei se^ e ie" . 

On the 19th of Apifl, 178Q, he made the »e»w»h«e kkks «r a deiicaei^ 
of Irish right. His speech opoa that occaaoa v« the msst ipfemtiit pieee «f 
eloquence that had ever been heard ia Ireiaad, aad it Tic* aish the grcafiess 
efforts ever made in the English Hoase of Owamww He vgaed the vheC« 
questioa of Irish right with great abilit^r — settiag fiecwafd the msst d ' ati a ck g 
proofs of its josftice: bat, in that departtaent cf the salijccl, he ?a%:ht (lohabfr 
have been equalled bj move thaa one of his i<mli^ti(iiiiiiii ; ia what he sar- 
passed them all, was the saperior spleadoor of hb stjle aad the impasaoDed 
vehemenoe of his spirit. Ue not raerdy eonviaccd, bat he dashed asd 
inflamed. A great part of his aadience canght the fca of hb cathanaat, sad 
when his speech was circulated throoghoot the cooatry, the eftci w^ psofi- 
gious. . The mind of the coontiy felt that it was addiiised in a style u ' agu i i al 
with its own character. The enthosiasm and imaginatioa cf the speaker was 
warmly sjrmpathized with by tens of thoussmls. 

The great saccess of hb spien^d eflbrt was to bo principally a^riboted to fab 
invoking the soal of the nation. He raised the spirit of the pabiic hx beyood 
the height to which hb predecessors had carried it. Swift made the Insh sore, 
(lissatisfied, angry; bat 6 rattan, in moving f«« Indepeadeaee, iotrodaced 
into the public raind a feeling of gtowing, impa«oaed patnotbai. Swift had 
often cast hb contemporaries into fits of poliUcal wrath ; bat Orattaa aiade the 
quarrel with England a subject of sublime moral emotioa amongst hb ooantty- 
men. He did not so much push the question of Irish freedom beyood the prm- 
eiples asserted by Molyneux and laboured for by Flood, aa raise it into a loftier 
region of thought and sentiment. With bold and masterly hand he sketched a 
brave design of Irish liberty, and coloured the picture with the hoes cf hb owa 
impassioned fancy. 

Nor was he merely superior to those patriots who had toiled before hb time, 
in the brilliancy aud splendour of his imagination. Hb character was IfcA 
insular, and his intellect less hampered with provincial modes of thooght. If 
he was an Irish genius, he had.given his mind an European education ; and 
with the writings of the philosophers, who for good and evil affected the eigh- 
teen th century, Grattan was intimately conversant. Amongst hb oootempontry 
statesmen, he ranked next to Burke, in knowledge of the speculative writers 
who havo treated of human nal^re, and of Man in society. LilaSoc \o C^afv;* 
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Fojc in aftquaiiitance with the details of historical transactions and with tht 
boaaties of polite literature, Grattan was incon^tably superior to his English 
Whig contemporary in profound and valuable philosophical accomplishments. 
For "Sox.* had the English dislike to all speculation that is abstract and remote 
from immediate application to affairs ; Grattan, on the other hand, loved to 
soar into those realms of thought which have been explored by the metaphysical 
politicians. 

The influence produced on Irish affairs in 1780 by such a man as Grattan. it 
is easier to conceive than pourtray. Space is wanting in this memoir to enume- 
rate all the effects of which he. was the producer ; but briefly it may be said, 
that at the conjuncture of Irish politics during the latter years of Lord North's 
government, Grattan was hailed by his countrymen as the prophet of Irish 
redemption. He became a popular idol and the object of the enthusiastic 
affections of the people, who invested him with a popularity and applause, eclips- 
ing the fame of all his contemporaries in the Irish Parliament. As Grattan intro- 
duced into Irish afiairs an element of lofty moral enthusiasm, springing from 
his own impassioned and romantic mind, so was he in turn acted upon by the 
ordinary public passions of those around him, and in but a few months from 
his first motion for Irish independence, he reached the giddy and dazzling height 
uf being recognised before the world as the man who impersonated the cause of 
Ireland. 

The cause of Ireland ! Words of singular significance, fraught with historic^ 
recollections of ^eep interest, and still portentous to all English and Irish minds 
which reflect upon the future government of these kingdoms. If ever that cause 
• was to have died away, it ought to have been in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Many of the old sources of Irish hatred to England were extinguished. 
There was no religious quarrel to exacerbate the Irish feelings, for the Catholics 
crawled on i^ithout political existence, without civil rights, or even the hopes of 
gaining freedom. There was no question of disputed succession, fbr the Jacobite 
contest was at an eud. The right to property was acknowledged to lie in the 
Protestant proprietors. The Houses Qf Lords and Commons were Protestant 
and their members professed political adherence to the principles of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. In short, one would have supposed that the country was assimilated 
with England, and that they formed the same political power. After the total 
downfall of the Catholics one might have thought that England was never to 
hear again of the Irish nation. And yet the cause of Ireland, as a nation dis- 
tinct from England, was never stronger or more prosperous than in those very 
times when (without any Catholic assistance) the Protestant and Anglican 
inhabitants of Ireland proceeded to demonstrate the existence, and vindicate the 
undying principles of that old historical quarrel. *^ Nation", says the profound 
Burke, " is amoral essence, and not a geographical arrangement, or a denomina* 
tion of the nomenclator*'. That essence of nationhood was as intensely existing 
in the Protestants of Ireland, as in the Catholics whom they had trampled into 

• Aceordinff to Sir James Mackintosh, the three work« which have most infloeneed tha 
politics of modern Europe, are ** De Jure Belli et Pacis"(6rocias) ; i^ dam Smith's'^ Wculth 
of Nations" ; and Montesqnieu's'* Spirit of Lawa". Thfl second of these great works was 
Mver read by Fox, and be considered the last of them full of nonsense. The fact was, 
that the mode of his mind did not suit the stndj of snch treati<ies : lus understanding was 
powerful and sagacious, rather than acute and subtle, better fitted for appreciating the 
actual and historical, rather than examining the abstract and speculative. He would 
probably have applied to Metaphysicians, what a celebrated scholar said of the Basque peo- 
ple : ** It is asserted that they u&derstaiui one another, bat 1 do nut believe it*'. 
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dust Time had only changed the champions of the cause of Ireland , the hls-^ 
torical strife was continued with unabated ardour by the Proteetanta. 

One cannot pass those times without remarking that much of Grattan's force 
in Irish politics was to be attributed to the conformity between his mind and 
the genius of his countrymen. He may be considered as the first great repre- 
sentative of Irish eloquence, and though Burke possesses the superiority as a 
statesman, Grattan carries the palm as the greater orator. The eloquence of 
Burke in the British senate has often been characterized (and with justice) as 
Irish oratoiy. Indeed, any one that consults the English ministerial writers, 
who drudged in the service of George Grenville, may be amused by the mode in 
which they attack Burke as an Irishman. But Grattan was not, as many hare 
idly said, a pupil of Burke in oratory. His style was far more dramatic, more 
startling, more picturesque, and much less prolix. It was not prone to run into 
dissertation, and was always calculated to move the passions, while it appealed to 
the judgment of the audience. As a public speaker, it must be confessed, with 
all admiration for his intellect, that Burke was frequently wearisome. His 
speeches were made to be read, and not to be spoken. But Grattan contrived 
with singular genius to be always original, generally profound, and never 
tiresome. 

It would be a trite subject nowadays to enter into the critical merits of the 
eloquence of those great men who illustrated the close of the eighteenth century, 
but it may be enough here to say that Grattan was original and creative, and 
was the tame follower of no man in his eloquence and politics. He was himself 
tX all times. 

Amongst the moral qualities that we can trace as liaving contributed to 
Grattan^s vast public success, there was one deserving particular notice. 

He appears to have had more vigour of will than most of his patriotic con- 
temporaries. His physical and moral courage were of a very high order. Even 
when he was most dispirited and shattered in his physical frame, he seemed to 
have retained a certain fierce audacity of spirit, which rather courted danger 
than shrunk from it. Indeed, if one may be permitted to criticise his personal 
courage, he had too much of the dare-devil. Though brilliant, cultivated, and 
polite, there was a latent audacity in his character, which made him formidable 
even to the execrable bullies who then infested Irish society. At that time the 
ferocious and bloodthirsty principles of the " Fire-eating code " were recognised in 
Irish society, and to those principles Grattan lent all the influence of his example. 
His position in IrLih politics was in some respects rather singular. Without 
great property or very high social connection, he affected to lead the Irish 
parliament. In any age of Irish history, no other Irishman of the same 
moderate social pretensions aspired to such a leading part as Grattan. To pla5 
that part, the Chatham of Ireland required no ordinary resolution. Mere political 
genius or proficiency in parliamentary eloquence would not have sufficed. A 
vigorous will, and a capacity for self-assertion, were required ; and with those 
qualities Gfattan was eminently endowed. 

It is.the province of the historian, and not of a commentator, to detail the events 
of the Irish Revolution of 1782. It is enough here to remark, that though the 
thought of Irish liberty did not proceed from the Volunteers, yet unquestionably 
the ideas were realised only by the means of exhibiting force. Everywhere 
throughout the island, the public spirit was wrought up to extraordinary 
excitement. Indeed the political proceedings of the years that immediately 
pireceded 1782, chiefly consisted in the enlistment and frequent reviewin{cs (A 
the Vcluhteers, who had cliosen Lord Charlemont as llicir ^i^iv^^a^ *Wa 
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Volunteers became, if not dejitre, at least de facto^ a national standing a^^; 
they assisted in the maintenance of public order, escorted the Judges of AM|^ 
convejed prisoners to gaol, and moved from place to place. The first nobleoKA 
of the country were at their head: in the North, Lords Charlemont and £me; 
in Connaught, Lord Clanricarde ; in Munster, Lords Kingsborough, Incbiqoia, 
and Shannon, commanded large bodies of armed militia, which existed without 
the concurrence of the Crown. Yet, neither morally nor technically could 
disloyalty have been imputed to them. They were not republicans, like the 
insurgent Americans : with the exception of a few corps in the North, they had 
as little of the anti-king feeling in their composition, as they had <)f the 
irreligion of the French Revolutionists. Their intensity was Irish, and not 
democratic ; their purpose national rather than convulsive. They aimed at a 
redistribution of political power within these islands; but, unlike the revo- 
lutionists of France or America, they did not embody ideas calculated to spread 
through society, and influence the moral character of mankind. Considered 
discursively, their political principles were those of the Eevplution of 1688; 
their leaders did not differ from those views of political liberty entertained by 
the English Whigs. They put forward doctrines which came under the ban of 
an imperial rather than a social Alarmist, and rendered themselves obnoxious 
to the authority of a William Pitt, representing English will and administering 
the British empire, rather than to the moral censure of a Burke, philosophising 
upon politics. I(r)[;annot be too distinctly maintained, that whatever moral 
power was in the volunteers and their leaders, was derived from a national 
source. The " moral essence" of nationhood was their vivifying spirit. 

For uttering the feelings of such a party, Grattan was exactly the man 
required. He had an enthusiastic passion for Ireland, and at the same time he 
desired connexion with England. He was himself what is called in politics 
*' a Whig of the Revolution", equally opposed to the absolutism of the Torj-, or 
the ultra-liberalism of the Radical. He was a stanch enemy of Lord Chatham's 
threat bugbear, '* the House of Bourbon". He did not wish the British power 
should diminish, except in Ireland, for then Europe wouM have been at the 
mercy of France. He wished that Irish society should be moulded hito the 
same society as that exit^ting in England, but that its colour should be Irish, 
and its spirit " racy of the soil". He desired that Ireland should have a 
nationality, moral and historical, distinct from that of England ; but be placed 
bounds upon its political ambition. He would have had Irish manners, Irish 
traditions, Irish affections, Irish literature, Irish art, but he would not have had 
an Irish sovereign, except in conjunetioil with England* 

This is not the place to examine whether such ideas could ever be permanently 
realised : it is not within the narrow limits of this memoir that we can examine 
whether such splendid aspirations for objects apparently contradictory, ought to 
be called ideas^ or whether they w»% the phantoms of a poetical fancy kindled 
by a patriotic heart. Be it enough to say here, that they were Grattan*8 views 
ya. Irelan<l ; they w6re the aspirations of the Irish statesmen of 1782 j hut they 
were as totally distinct from the ideas subsequently put forward by Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, as from those of Lord Castlereagh. Grattan was the natiwkal 
"Whig of Ireland, and thus in politics he must be judged. 

After the country had been thoroughly roused by Grattan and his friends, it 
y;is evident that war should soon take place with England, unless the Irish 
claims were conceded. The Volunteers held their famous meeting at Dungan- 
non on the 16th of February, 1782, and the celebrated Resolution, drawn up 
by Grattan, was passed unanimously : — " Resolved, that a claim of any body 
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of men other than the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, to make laws to 
bind this kingdom, is unconstitutional, illegal, and a grievance". 

The next resolution, directed against Poyning's Law, originated with Flood. 
But there was a third resolution, started by Heniy Grattan, that made less noise 
at the time, but which must not be forgotten : it was one in favour of the 
oppressed Catholics, and ran in the following terms : — " Resolved, that we hold 
the right of private judgment in matters of religion to be equally sacred in others 
as well as in ourselves ; that we rejoice in the relaxation of the Penal Laws 
against our Roman Catholic; fellow-subjects, and that we conceive the measure 
to be fraught with the happiest consequences to the union and prosperity of thf 
inhabitante of Ireland**. 

These resolutions spread throughout all Ireland, and were adopted not merely 
by shouting thousands, by assemblages numerically formidable, but by anned 
regiments of Protestants and owners of the soil, and by the Grand Juries 
assembled at the Assizes. What never before (or since) was seen in Ireland, 
then took place — namely, unanimity amongst all parties and creeds in the 
cause of their common country. K'^ 

In the spring of 1782, the Ministry of Lord North fell amidst universal 
nnpopularity. Lord Rockingham, after some delay, was made Prime Minister, 
and all the sections of the Whig party became liiiited. Fox and Lord Shel- 
boume were made Secretaries of State ; Burke was appointed Paymaster of the 
Forces ; the Duke of Portland was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
Colonel Fitapatrick was made Chief Secretanr. The new Lord Lieutenant was 
a shuffling, vacillating, insincere nobleuian, of much infirmity of purpose, but 
not destitute of low cunning.* Fitzpatrick, the Chief Secretary, was a spirited 
and accomplished person, of open and mauly character, and well deserving to 
be popular. But though British interests were served by the dismissal of Lord 
North from power, the new Government found hopeless difficulties to contend 
with in Ireland. There were ndt five thousand of the King's troops in the 
island, and there were nearly one hundred thousand Volunteers, filled with a 
passion for liberty, whose hopes too had been long deferred, and who eagerly 
demanded their freedom. 

In such circumstances, Charles Fox, the principal man of the new Wliijc 
Government, determined to see what skilful diplomacy might accomplish, tie 
saw that there was nothing to be done, except to resist the Irish by arms, or to 
master them by policy, and he was not without hopes of doing the latter. For 
that purpose he resolved to gain time upon the Irish leaders, and trust to the 
providence of events for giving him some means by which he might save Eng- 
land from the concession of liberty to Ireland. For both he and Edmund Burke 
considered the Irish claims as most dangerous to England. 

And It is jiot to be denied that Fox was very near triumphing over the Irish 
leaders ; in fact, he would have done so but for Henry Grattan. The English 
Whig Government had numerous personal friends amongst the Irish patriots. 
Fitzpatrick was a scion of an Irish family, that for centuries had been Lords of 
Ul>per Ossory. Burke' had many leading friends in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, and several ot Fox's adherents in England were Irishmen, as, for example, 
Sir Philip Francis, Colonel Barr^ Mr. Sheridan, Courtney, and many others. 
All the force of party connexion and personal friendship was immediately put 
in action by Fox. He saw the difficulty of his position, and like a strong man 
j-ose with the emergency. ^ 

• ♦ This chmracter of the Dnke of Portlaad receives paiaful confirmation from (he te«e&^ 
pnbli«i|ed memoixt of Lord MmUumburj. 
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On the 14th of Harch, 1782, Henry Grattan had giren notice that be would 
again bring before the Irish House of Commons the question of Legislative Inde- 
pendence ; and he moved further for a call of the House for the 16th of April, 
the day on which members " were to tender the rights of the Irish Parliamenr. 
It therefore became a paramount object with Fox to interpose dday. He sought 
X) play upon the good nature of Lord Charlemont, and endeavoured to amuse 
7he Irish leaders with various kind speeches and compliments. He partially 
succeeded. Denis Daly was favourable to giving " time" to the English Govern- 
ment : so also was Hussey Burgh, and so was Mr. Yelverton — three men of 
unquestionable spirit and ability. 

The 16th of April drew near, and public expectations were greatly excited. 
There were symptoms of some of the patriot leaders faltering in their course. 
Grattan, Who had been suffering after a life of three years' continuous excite- 
ment, was breaking down in health, but not in resolution. He was confined to 
his bed from physical debility, though his mind was full of nerve. On the 13th 
of April, three days before that appointed for the Declaration of Irish Indepen- 
dence, Lord Charleraont wrote to Flood requesting him to come to town and 
give his advice upon the emergency of affairs ; but Mr. Flood declined to do so. 
Charlemont went to the bedside of Grattan, and told him of the letters he had 
received from Fox and Lord Kockingham. He told him also of the opinions of 
their fellow-patriots ; but Grattan vehemently cried : " No time !— no time !" 
and Lord Charlemont was obliged to write a letter to the English Government, 
" that they (the Irish leaders) could not delay — that they were pledged to the 
people — that they could not postpone the question — for that it yt as public prO' 
perty". Such were the words dictated by Grattan. 

At length the 16th of April, 1782 — the most memorable day in Irish history 
— arrived ; and Grattan, to th6 surprise of all who knew his physical weakness, 
appeared in his place in Parliament. His looks told his sufferings ; he was 
emaciated and careworn ; and an ordinary man in his state would not have been 
fit to enter, much less to address, a public assembly. But Grattan was no 
ordinary man ; and b^ electrified his audience with a speech distinguished, in 
the words of an English critic, '* for its fire, sublimity, and immense reach of 
thought". Lord Charlemont used often to say, when alluding to that day, " if 
ever spirit could be said to act independent of body, it was on that occasion". 
The speech was in every respect equal to the occasion; and Grattan won 
universal admiration by the power of mind and character he showed when mov- 
ing his resolutions of Independence. He stated the three great causes of com- 
plaint upon the part of Ireland : the Declaratory Statute of George the First ; 
the Perpetual Mutiny Bill ; and the unconstitutional powers of the Irish Privy 
Council. The repeal of the two statutes, and the abolition of the sway of tha 
Privy Council, were the terms on which he would support Governnrent. 

His resolutions were triumphantly carried. Chief Secretary Fitzpatrick found 
it useless to make resistance. The House of Lords concurred with the House of 
(yommons in the famous Address to the King, stating " that the Crown of Eng- 
land is an Imperial Crown, but that Ireland is a distinct Kingdom, with a Par- 
liament of her own, the sole Legislature thereof". The English Government 
then placed the Resolutions before the King, who directed copies to be laid before 
the British Parliament ; and on the 17th of May the English House of Coh>» 
mons resolved itsdf into a Committee for the consideration of the whole ques 
tion. Mr. Fox determined to yield with a good gracu. He stated that he would 
ratliersee Ireland wholly separated from the Crown of England, than kept in 
Butyection by force. *' Unwilling subjects", he said "are little bettetrtJSan 
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tnemies'^. He then moved a repeal of the 6tb George the First, and Ms moiion 
was addpted by parliament. 

Tlie Irish parliament then met upon the 27th of May; and the Lord 
Lieutenant officially noted in his speech the concurrence of the English govern- 
ment with the resolutions of the Irish parliament. Mr. Grattan moved the 
addresB in answer to the speech, and only two members voted against the address. 
Notices of several Irish bills were then given by Grattan, Yelverton, and Forbes; 
and the Irish parliament entered upon its independent existence. 

Thus was carried the Revolution of 1782 — in the achievement of which Henry 
&rattan played a part that would preserve his memory in history, even if his 
^oquence had not immortalized his name. In the 36th year of his age he stood 
before the world as the leading statesman in a national Revolution, pregnant 
with vast consequences to the authority of England, and to the politics of 
Ireland. Aided by a number of able men, and backed by a national army, he 
had brought about the most singular state of political relations between the 
countries. His ideas may be simply stated thus ; — First, he wished that Ireland 
should own the sovereign of England as her king. Secondly, that she should 
deny the iegis/aiive power of England upon Irish matters. Thirdly, that the 
Irish should live in aflbction with England, while they should preserve a 
passionate nationality. And such also were the views of his contemporary 
statesmen. On one important point, however, Grattan widely differed from 
many of the leading patriots. He was the earnest and unswerving supporter of the 
whole claims of the Catholics — he was for their emancipation from the odious 
bondage in which they had been held. As a matter of sentiment he was in 
favour of religious liberty and freedom, and also as a matter of opinion ; for, 
looking at the whole question as a statesman, he saw that it was utterly absurd 
to suppose that Irish independence could exist, when half the country was 
enslaved. It reflects much credit on his political sagacity that he prophesied 
the Union, unless the Catholics were emancipated by the Irish Protestants, who 
in those times monopolised all political power. Upon the great question of the 
liberty of the Irish Catholics, Grattan was completely right from first to last ; 
and it must be admitted that his devotion to their cause was not merely the cold 
dictate of political prudence, it was also the impulse of his manly, generous 
nature. Throughout his whole life, and in all seasons, to the cause of the Irish 
Catholics he ** clung (to use his own words) with desperate fidelity". 

In return for Grattan's services a vote of ^100,000 was proposed in parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of giving him an estate. His first impulse was to decline 
the grant; he disliked to receive public money for services which had been 
Tolnntarily offered to his country. Tet if he declined an estate his difficulties 
were considerable. His patrimony was far from being sufficient to support the 
station to which he had raised himself. He could not turn to the bar after 
having devoted so much time to politics. He should therefore be compelled 
either to retire from the public scene, or become a placeman. His uncle, 
Colonel Marlay, so strongly represented to him the nature of the latter dilemma, 
that Grattan acquiesced in the wisdom of becoming independent of party. He 
consented to accept half of the sum voted to him by parliament ; and probably 
then formed his inflexible resolution never to take office, as during his long 
life he repeatedly declined official position, though Rendered him by various 
adni inidtrations. 

The second period of Grattan's Irish parliamentary life commenced with the 
agitation of the question of " Simple Repeal". 

Mr. Jlood had evidently been much mortified with the splendid success o! 
Grattan, and felt considerable chagrin at having been surpassed b-y VvVa ^<^\\;\ca\ 
pupil : he seemed to have resolveil on recovering h\a formeT po^vwXarvx^, ^-^w. «x 
the expense of deetro/iDg Grattan's reputation. His coMutttlrom^t^x. Vc»N«^?X 
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in the events of *d2 was very singular aud inconeiHent : at first be had dissuaded 
Grattan from bringing on the question of Iiish right, and affected • part of 
eautiou and moderation ; but when independenre had been declared by the Irisltf 
and assented to by the English parliament, be suddenly became the boldest, 
most vehement, and anti>£nglish of all tbe Irish patriots. He declared that 
Knglbnd's repeal oi the 6th George the First effected nothing for Ireland, aud 
contended that *' simple re{)eal " of that statute was not enough to effectuate 
Irish independence, unless the English parliament passed a specisd act positively 
renouncing all claim to legislate for Ireland. 

It should have been an object of supreme importance to have avoided 
rexatious questions and idle discussions, and to have united all Irish parties in 
ft vigorous support of the new constitution of the country. Mr. Mood, however 
succeeded in completely discrediting the Kevolution of 1782, and in making the 
Irish public suppose that nothing effectual bad been accomplished by Grattau. 
With childish credulity they attached extravagant importance to the idle 
doubts of Mr. Flood, and placed faith in scandalous calumnies which the 
malignant aud envious propagated against the character of Grattan, who was 
held up to public odium as a mercenary adventurer ** bought by that country 
v'hich he had sold for prompt payment". In two months, from being the idol 
of the nation, he hod sunk to be the object of public reprobation, — the victim of 
slander and falsehood. 

It is an easy thing now to dispose of the idle question of Simple Re|>eal. In 
truth, there was nothing whatever deser\nng of attention in the point raised by 
Mr. Flood. The security for the continuance of Irish freedom did not depend 
upon an English act of parliament. It was by Irioh ttnil and not at Englissh 
pleasure that the new constitution was to be supported. .The transaction between 
the countries was of a high political nature, and it was to be judged by political 
reason and by statesmanlike computation, and not by the petty technicalities of 
tbe courts of law. The Revolution of 1782, as carried by Ireland, and assented 
to by Eugland (in repealing the 6th George the First), was a political compact — 
proposed by one country, and acknowledged by the other in the face of Europe: 
it was not (as Mr. Flood and his partisans construod the transaction) of tlie 
nature of municipal right, to be enforced or annulled by mere judicial exposition. 

The question of Simple Repeal was two-fold in its lature — ^legal and political. 
^Ir. Flood contended, in his own words, " that the simple repeal of a declaratory 
law (unless it contains a renunciation of the principle) is only a repeal of the 
declaration, and not of the legal principle" (June 11, 1782). No such position 
as Mr. Flood here asserted could be maintained by sane lawyers unless (as was 
the case in 1782) several of them had their minds inflamed by spleen, or excited 
by fanaticism. If a legal pnnciple survives the repeal of a declaratory law, 
where does it exist ? How is it operative ? In what case can it be applied ? 
It may have a metaphysical existence in the head of an abstract speculates: or 
a fanciful politician, but where does it exist in tangible shape? A legal prin- 
ciple is cognizable ; but when the law containing a principle is erased from the 
statute book, where is the principle to be sought for ? In truth, if Mr. Flood's 
mode of construing the effects of a repeal of a statute were correct, a most fatal 
analogy would be established for those high prerogative lawyers who favour 
constructive doctrines of all crown law. Several of the v orst laws of the Stuart 
times were annulled by simple repeal : if the views put forward by Flood were 
right,. ;those principles still survive. Innumerable law3 were swept from the 
statute book by Romilly and Mackintosh, but do the principles of those enact- 
ments remain ? 

Again, treating Mr. Flood's question according to the principles of Irish con- 
stitutional law (as it existed in June, 17b2), his views were ridiculous andincon- 
sisteut What was the principle of the Revolution of 1782 other than '^ ttiat 
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Ireland was a distinct kingdom from England, with aa Imperial Crown, but a 
parliament of its own, the sole leri^islature thereof"? These are the words of 
the Declaration 6t Rights, unanimously assented to in the Irish House of Com- 
mons. The Revolution asserted the supremacy of the Irish parliament in 
Ireland — " the king, lords, and commons of Ireland should alone make laws for 
I reland ". How truly absurd then to have sought Irish liberty by a renunciatory 
act of the Enelish parliament ! Seeking for an English law on such a subject 
ivas calling in question the right and patjner of Ireland to legislate for herself. 
As Mr. Grattan aptly said, " we went to the sovereign with and not for a charter'*. 

As a question of legat security and British constitutional law, the absurdity 
of )Mr. Flood's views was admirably exposed by Grattan. " What is the 
authority of the parliament of England ? Omnipotence within the realm of 
ICngiand. It makes law — ^it unmakes law— it declares law, and whatever it 
enacts the king must execute — the judges declare— and the subject obey. 
Against whom have you sought security ? Against the parliament of England. 
"What security does the member propose ? The statute law of England, which 
does not bind the parliament of England ! the law against the law-maker : a 
security which ends where your danger begins ; which is essentially defective 
ill the very point where you want to be secured ; which is the very reverse of 
a specific for your disorder. With peculiar sagacity, he rejects the faiih of 
nations, which alone can bind the power of parliament ; and he calls for a law 
which is the creature of parliament, to restrain it; he calls for English statutes, 
which secure yon, I allow, against the individual, the coqioration, and the 
king, and everything, except the British i)aiiiament **. 

But to all such reasoning the public were deaf. Thousands of persons fancied 
that nothing had been obtained by the Revolution, and that England still had 
legislative power. The Irish public lost its sense, and, in a couple of months, 
Grattan was denounced in various quarters. His popularity vanished; his 
character was unjustly abused ; Mr. Flood became again the favourite leader. 
The friends of Mr. Grattan were disgusted, but he himself determined to punish 
Mr. Flood for the course which he had pursued. In 1 783, they stood before 
the public as rival leaders, and each had many friends and enemies. Flood 
thought that Grattan had been ungrateful, and Grattan considered that Flood 
had not behaved fairly. In short, a bitter animosity subsisted between them. 
Grattan could not contain his wrath, and seized the opportunity to provoke 
Flood by some very harsh taunts at " his affectation and infirmity". ^ To the 
xnoroseness of Grattan's speech. Flood replied with savage truculency, denouncing 
Grattan as " a mendicant patriot, subsisting upon the public accounts — who, 
bought by his country for a sum of money, then sold bis country for prompt 
payment". He followed up this persontdity with some withering sneers at 
Grattan*s aping the style of Lord Chatham — tauntingly contrasting him with 
" the great commoner" ; and, pretending to commiserate him shorn of reputation 
and bereft of popularity, he contemptuously concluded, by condoling with him on 
the calamities suffered in his fame, as, doubtless, *^ he was still so great that the 
Queen of France would probably have a song made on the name of Grattan ! " 

To be thus roused was all that Grattan wanted. He had artfully drawn 
Flood out — the House had listened to the attack — it was now bound to hearken 
to the reply. Indeed, honourable members desired nothing better than to behold 
the rival champions mangling each other's character. The more savage the > 
sarcasm — the more galling the taunt — the more cruel the imputation used by 
each orator — the more pleased was the House of Commons, which delighted in 
exhibitions of rhetorical pugnacity, follow^ed up by the excitement of hostile 
meetings out of doors. Any other man would have been crushed ^^ '^XwA- 
But Grattan wai admirably prepared. With arlM a^ectaWc^Tv o^ v%.vcv\iKi^\>»v 
rfLood up to deliver his reahf and, after addressing ViimaftU \.o X\ife ^tfctkKc«\^'»!»sssHj 
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then gave a long critical account of Flood's entire Kfe, in -which hu ingenUufhr 
distorted every feature of his rival*8 character, and, with mali^ skill, dai^ened 
every shade that rested on his reputation. He stooped even to satirize fait 
person, '* hovering about the Senate, like an ill-omened bird, with sepulchral 
note, cadaverous aspect, and a broken beak, watching to stoop and pounce upon 
his prey". He continued at great length to work put an elaborate character of 
Flood, presenting the most artistic specimen of invective that has disfigured the 
parliament debates. It cannot be denied that there was remarkable taknt in 
the composition of the philippic. The form and outlines of the character intended 
for Flood were drawn with masterly firmness; and the closeness, as well as 
variety of sarcasm, was remarkable. The force of the whole invective was in- 
creased by the spirit of personal vengeance that animated the virulent perforinance; 
" Can you believe", wrote General Burgoyne to Charles Fox, ** that the 
House heard this discussion for two hours without interfering ? On the contrary, 
every one seemed to rejoice as his favourite gladiator gave or parried a stroke, 
and when the Chair at last interfered, they were suflered by an inattention, 
which seemed on purpose, to withdraw themselves". A hostile meeting was agreed 
upon between the parties, but Flood was arrested. While a duel was pending, 
Grattan made his will, by which he Teft his grant of £50,000 to the public, 
merely charging it with a life annuity for his wife.* 

The evils which followed fix)m the contest on " Simple Repeal" were very 
great. The Irish public was distracted, and a distrust sprung up in England of 
the wish of Ireland to remain in the Imperial connexion. The odious per* 
sonalities between Grattan and Flood led to a general rupture in the national 
party, and all these evils were compensated by no real advantage. Mr. Flood 
was technically the victor in the dispute ; he Succeeded in carrying the public 
with him, but his triumph was barren. The Renunciation Act was passed, and 
well may it be asked, " cut bonof " when we remember that in seventeen years 
after the Union was carried with such ease! 

The course of conduct pursued by Grattan at this period of his life is very 
open to political criticism. There were really only two parties amongst the 
Irish Protestants — namely, the Aristocracy and the Democracy : the former 
were excessively' selfish and arrogant, and the latter were equally violent and 
reckless. They had each the faults that'political philosophers have always attri- 
buted to the privileged few and to the excluded many ; and thus it has been 
always in the history of Ireland. She has suffered much from external mis- 
government, and scarcely less from her own internal discord. When her states- 
men have triumphed over the Imperial rulers, they have oftentimes found them- 
selves vanquished by homebred hostility. The " Irish difficulty" exists to bafile 
not only the " foreign statesman", but the " native" patriot, " racy of the soil". 
Thus it was after the Revolution of 1782. Ireland had obtained the right of 
internal government. The next question was as to the application of the power. 
Jt was evident that the vast authority obtained by the Irish parliament could be 
used for legislative purposes. What system of government was to be put into 
practice? What measure should be carried for the public welfare? 

The Aristocracy wished that nothing more should be done. They had been 
very willing to demand from England that they (the Irish Aristocracy) should 
" alone make laws for Ireland" ; but they were very unwilling that their own 
privileges and hereditary influence should be kivaded. The Democracy wa« 
equally determined that a more popular system should be adopted. Thus, in 
1 783, the Irish Aristocracy wanted to govern as a national, but virtually 
irresponsible body; the popular party desired not merely that parliament 

• H« married in 1782 — during the very crisis of the age — Mi«a Henrietta Fitzgerai1d,:» 
iad^ of beauty and virtue, to who8e character her Ron has paid a most touching trftttte, 
^ttile recording hia father '» carettr.— Ficjef GratUu'«i Life, chapter I, vol. ill. 
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shoold be national^ but that it should also be responsible. So the first question 
before the free Irish parliament was one of Radical Reform. 

It was in this state of affairs that Grattan acted with weakness, or perhaps 
indiscretion. He resolved to side with no party, and to remain a neutral. He 
adopted no means for building up a party to cany out his own views, and vigor' 
ously maintain his principles. He voluntarily assumed the part of a critic and spec< 
tator, instead of a governor in the cabinet, or a guide of the popular passions. He 
refused to accept office, and he declined to act as a popular leader for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. His viQws were certainly inconsistent. He demeaned him < 
self towards the British Government as if he sided with the popular party, and 
towards the Reformers he acted as if he had been the partizan of Administration. 

It is evident, from the published letters and speeches of Grattan, that he was 
utterly mistaken on the nature of political power. He confounded fame with 
authority — celebrity with influence — the respect and admiration of 2he en- 
lightened few, with the obedience and submission of general society. He had 
been the statesman of Ireland for three years previous to ^783, and he thought 
that he could always remain powerfid. He seemed to think also that the 
system of government, which he had been, the means of giving his country in 
1782, would govern it, without the necessity of any more intervention of public 
passions. He had evidently too much faith in the lords and commons of Ireland. 
His mind was tolerably easy on the problem of Irish government. The country 
had now its own parliament — that should govern it. 

But mankind, after all, have been, and must be, governed by men. Given 
the best system and the happiest people, it will still be a problem how to govern. 
In vain have ingenious theorists — men of subtle minds and intellectual accom- 
plishments, tasked themselves in constr«cting plans of perfect government. 
Try the best system, and when it is carried out, there will always be passions to 
resist, interests to be controlled, order to be maintained, and liberty to be 
cherished and preserved. The best system can only modify the operation of 
thoee passions, for the effective control of which government is instituted. Thus 
. let the Humes and Montesquieus — ^the Adam Smiths and Benthams — devise 
the most perfect schemes ; there will always be plenty to do for the Chathams 
— the Mirabeaus — the Foxes, and the Cannings. For man is not a merely 
thinking being, he is also an adtive one ; prone to the adoption of habits, but ' 
snbject to the domination of dangerous impulses. Government, in short, 
requires governors ; a self-evident truism, one might suppose, if the learned and 
ingenious had not given the world voluminous tomes treating the government 
of the human race as a mere matter of system. ** Presiding principle, and pro- 
lilic energy*', was Burke's fine idea of government. But the theorists, occasion- 
ally admirable upon " principles", blind their eyes to the '* energy" inherent in ^ 
society ; that vital energy which can only be swayed by living men, and not ^ 
by formal systems. For you may rule, but not root out public passions. 

The fault of the theorist in exaggerating the value of mere systems, is often 
seen in the man of action, who has himself founded an institution. Thus Grat- 
tan placed too much value upon a national Parliament, without considering 
sufficiently the species of the Lc^slature. These remarks will be confirmed by the 
examination of his conduct, After the " Simple Repeal" question had been settled. 

When the Irish public found that the right of Ireland to legislate for herself 
was firmly established, they next determined to reform the House of Commons. 
Their resolution was wise, and merited approval ; for never surely did any 
Pi^iament require a more thorough reform. To obtain that reform a Con 
tion of the Volunteers was established. Five hundred delegates^ ftom \."^^i 
dred and seventy-two corps, met together at Bel^iist. They vaM«QLT«MAi 
aiid,ad(ire8$ed the Volunteers of Leinster, Munster and ConTWk.xxs\iV ^wfii^ 
tlsm to demaod those rights, depri\ml of which *^ th« icNUn^ ^x«^ 
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ment wouid be a curse, and existence cease to be a blessing**. Thns called 
upon, the Volunteers of Ireland responded, and one hundred and sixty delegates 
from all parts of Ireland assembled at the Rotundo. They marched to the 
Convention through ranks of Volunteers, -who lined the streets, with arms pre- 
sented, and standards flying. Persons of the greatest social weight, and of (he 
most distinguished public character, adorned their assembly. It comprised, 
imongst others, the Earl of Charlemont, Mr. Flood, Lord Farnham, Mr. Ogle, 
Mr. Stewart of Killymoon, Mr. Edgeworth, Mr. Bagnall, and Sir Edward 
Newenham. Lord Charlemont himself has vouched for the constitution of the 
Convention. " It presented**, be says, ** a numerous and truiy respectable body 
of gentlemen. For though some of the lower class had been delegated, by far 
the majority were men of rank and fortune, and many of them Members of 
Parliament, both Lords and Commoners**. Of the public feeling entertained 
towardf^t, his Lordship adds, ** Though I never cordially approved of the meet- 
ing, yet as Ifmimi it impossible to withstand the general impulse towards it^ I 
did not choose to exei| myself against it**. 

In such a state of aflairs, there was great anxiety to know what Grattan 
would do. The Ministers of England, and the Protestant Reformers of Ireland, 
looked for his decision with equal anxiety. It was a critical moment, not less 
important than that when he cried, ** no time ! no time !** Mr. Fox was in- 
tensely excited by the occasion. He saw what the Irish might achieve, and felt 
the greatest interest upon the whole question of Irish Parliamentary Reform. 
^' I want words to express to you how critioar^ he wrote to the Lord-lieutenant 
(Northington) *^in the genuine sense of the word, I conceive the present moment 
to be; if the Volunteers will not dissolwin a reasona'^e time, government, and 
even the name of it, must be at an endf*. Again he wrote to his friend General 
Burgoyne : " If Grattan, or any others, feel any difficulty in treating the Vo- 
lunteers in this tone (that is, not to consider the request of persons assembled 
with arms), from the use they formeriy made of them, I must say, their fedings 
are not only difierent from mine, but are diametrically opposite. Those who 
have used dangerous weapons (or good purpose, are most bound to take care, 
when the object \A attained, that no bad use is made of those weapons'*. 

The whole question was, whether " the obj^t" had been attained ? In a 
technical sense, the Irish national liberty had Men procured, but the real ques- 
tion was, whether it was secure in the hands of a virtually irresponsible Parlia- 
ment? Mr. Fox evidently believed that it was possible to govern Ireland by 
influencing its Parliament ; and he thought, if the Irish House of Commons 
were reformed, that the English Goveniment would have no power over it. 
Upon the other hand, several Irish politicians thought that Irish liberty waa 
^ot secure, unless the Parliament was made virtually responsible. 
* Grattan on this most important occasion did nothing. 

He did not become a member of the Convention — nor did he support the 
government. When Mr. Flood, having carried a plan of Reform through the 
Convention, brought forward his measure in the House of Commons, Gra! tan 
voted in its favour (without committing himself to Flood's scheme) ; but, at the 
Barae time. Lord Northington wrote to Fox, " Grattan voted against us, and 
spoke ; but his speech evidently showed that he meant us no harm**. In short, 
he elaborately acted the part of a mere neutral. 

His conduct has been frequently censured in relation to this important ques- 
tion. It has been ingeniously defended by his son, Mr. Henry Grattan, who 
has shown a most graceful and filial regard for his illustrious father's memory. 
But even Mr. H Grattan is compelled to admit — " It cannot be denied that 
the Volunteers had an argument. The Parliament of Ireland was a borough 
Parliament; and it was the Volunteers alone who roused the spirit of that boUy 
ind forc«d it to \ **'*^ ^ ^hen they had accomplished their purpose they coula 
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not be certain that Parliaineat would not relapse, and nndo Jl that had been 
already done" — Grattan's Life, vol. IIL p. 166. 

So formidable and powerful were the Volauteers that Govemraeiit had re- 
course to eyeiy means of weakening them. ** Divide et impera^* was the policy 
acted on by Lord Northington in relation to the CJonvention. " Onr next step," 
he wrote to Fox, *^ was to try, l^ means of onr friends in the assembly, to perplex 
its proceedings, and to create confusion in its deliberations. " And again, ** Another 
desirable step was to involve them, if possible, with the House of Commona/* 

Thus the English ministers clearly saw how very formidable was the Con- 
vention. Fox's anx ety about Grattan*s conduct sufficiently attests the amount 
of moral power which the latter could, at that time, bring to bear. For 
Grattan might have carried everything before him in the Convention, which 
was wretchedly in waiit of leaders. The. men of property who belonged to it 
were not very earnest in their wishes for Reform ; and there were several secret 
enemies to the popular party amongst its ranks. For want of controlling 
power — in short, for want of a judicious and vigorous leader — the Convention 
fell to pieces; its members quarrelled; the whole body beonne distracted ; it 
ran foul of Parliament ; those who had promised to guide it, took fright at the 
velocity of its progress, and abandoning their stations, left the Convention to 
dash itself to pieces. 

From that time the moral power of the Irish Volunteers was at an end. And 
it is remarkable that with the ijll of the Volunteers terminated Henry Grattan a 
direct intluence over Irish affairs. He ceased from that time to sway events, 
and wield political power. 

He had obtained the independence of the Irish Parliament ; in doing so he 
had displayed not only splendid talents, but great moral courage. So also, 
-when Flood sought to blast his character and tarnish his glory, Grattan showed 
much resolution, courage, and self-reliance. He was right in all the thorny 
discu&sions of "Simple Repeal." But he was wrong on the question of the 
Convention for Reform. He was morally bound by his position to take some 
side or other. For Charles Fox justly said, " the real crisis" of the Irish 
Revolution arrived, when it was proposed to reform the Irish House of 
Commons. The experiment of Irish legislative freedom was virtually at 
stake — the necessity for reform was admitted — Grattan himself voted for it. 
"1 he Parliament was notoriously venal ; of three hundred members of the House 
ot Commons, fully two-thirds were the nominees of about a hundred persons. 

Grattan had right views upon Reform, but he took no steps for making those 
views prevalent in Irish politics. After the Volunteers were gone, he took up 
the question of Parliamentary Reform, and he saw all its important relations to 
the permanence of Irish Parliamentary Independence. But he was too late; 
the minister had bought up the House of 'Commons, and Grattan, after the 
Volunteers were dissolved, was always admired, but never obeyed in Irish politics. 
He kept his genius, eloquence, and speculation—he lost hia political power. 

Grattan has been harshly censured for his inaction in Volunteer Reform. But 
though it is nght to point out the error, it is very wrong to blame him as 
culpable. He believed that the aristocracy of Ireland were more patriotic than 
they really were. He committed the glorious mistake of a noble and lofty 
nature — that of believing the rest of mankind as pure, as unselfish, as enthusiastic 
as himself. He thought that Irish gentlemen would have the same sense of 
national honour as he himself possessed, and he was deceived. He thought that 
he could enforce his views on Reform, without employing the questionable 
authority of a dcnnestio army employed for internal changes in hit cowAt>j . 
Besides, he considered, not unreasonably, that the Whig patty ml£»Ti^wv^^<^v\^ 
have lasted. He did not foresee (who could?) all the xesMUa o^ \.Vi«i co^XvNaotl 
*4 Fox and Lord North, He did not foresee (who could Ti tiia Q\xarcA>a«iV««ea. 
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Box and Burke — the dissolution of the great Whig party by the fearful . 
progress of the French Revolution. He did not foresee (who could?) the 
Abandonment by William Pitt of all his early Reform principles. He did not 
foresee (who could ?) that the youthful Whig would become the most formidable 
Tory Statesman that £ngland ever produced. 

Grattan wanted no moral foresight in politics. It is only those shallow persons, 
who judge by the event, wha blame him for not having been more democratic. 
If any one doubt his foresight, let him read the following prophecy (for such it is), 
delivered in 1790 (February 11). Addressing the Irish Parliament, he said : 
^^ The country is placed in a sort of interval between the ceasing of a system 
of oppression, and the formation of one of corruption. Go on for ten or twelve 
years as you have done for the last five ; increase in the same proportion your 
number of Parliamentary places; get every five years new taxes, and appfy 
them as you have done, and then the Minbter will find that he has impaired the 
trade and agriculture, as well as destroyed the virtue and freedom of the country". 
Again, on the same occasion, his words were full of warning : — " There is no 
object which a course of corrupt government will not ruin — ^morality, constitu- 
tion, commerce, manufactures, agriculture, industry. A corrupt minister issues 
forth from his cabinet like sm and death, and Senates first wither under his 
footstep ; then he consumes the treasury, and then he corrupts the capital, and 
the different forms of constitutional life, and the moral system, and at last the 
whole isle is involved in one capacious curse from shore to shore, from the nadir 
to the zenith". 

The charge to which he is really obnoxious characterised all his life. He was 
too much of a neutraL But the distracted state of his country is sufficient to 
account for his occasional inaction. It is certain, however, that throughout all 
his life, both before and after the Union, he was placed between two cross fires. I 
cannot help thinking that there were three or four occasions when he might have 
accepted office with real advantage to the best interests of his country. 

But in offering any criticism on Grattan*s mistakes, let us remember that we 
are judging after the event. It has been foolishly said that Ireland wanted a 
soldier-statesman in 1782. But such a man could never have created and in- 
spured the feelings, which the original and poetical mind of Grattan first intro- 
duced amongst the English colonists and planters in Ireland. There are flippant 
critics who blame Grattan for not having done everything for his country. 
The truth is, that his views were immeasurably above his country and his a«;e. 
The public could not follow him. For it was his peculiarity in politics to have 
a zeal for social and national progress, perfectly free from all that was anarchical 
and disorderly. 

Thus to enumerate the facts of his early life — I. He introduced into Irish 
politics an element of lofty moral enthusiasm, which sprung from his own 
mind and character. II. He raised provincial squabbles into national passions ; 
and, distancing the Floods and Dalys, he snatched Irish Legislative Indepen- 
dence from England. IIL His power fell from the internal dissensions of the 
island : he could not persuade the Protestants to emancipate the Catholics ; he 
could not prevent the rise of the United Irishmen, nor save the Irish Democracy 
from the infection of Jacobinical principles ; and, on the other hand, he could 
not retain the Irish Aristocracy in that love of country which they had exhibi- 
ted in 1782. IV. Without influence or power he was a spectator of the Union. 
He was compelled to look on, while Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh extinguished 
the Parliament of Ireland. Thus, as a man of action, his career virtually ter- 
minated with the fall of the Volunteers. If in 1784, he had joined the popular 
party, he might have moderated its tone and rationalized its opinions ; or, 
upon the other hand, if he had accepted office when tendered him, he might 
bJive wielded much inflaenco and gradually raised a patriotic and governmental 
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faviyd. In either case he would have clothed himself with that power which 
vras ^nied to him in his isolated position. 

I i^mMs on to make some general remarks on his public character. 

Wiatever difference of opinion there may be as to the nature of his power^ 
it is. admitted, upon all sides, that Henry Grattan must be classed in the first 
rank of those famous persons who, partly by extraordinary eloquence, and 
par^' by capacity for^iaffairs, have been the real governors of these islands, 
fronfi the Revolution of 1688 down to the present time. And not one of all that 
celebrated band, from Bolingbroke to Canning, was more eminently original both 
in character and genius. The boldness and grandeur of his imagery ; the flight 
of his imagination, as well as the gorgeous richness of his language, attest the 
vigpur as well as the beauty of his mind. The mere critic may note many 
bleinishes of style throughout his speeches : he may often be justly displeased 
with incongruous metaphors — with vehemence tending to the bombastic — and 
with an excessive use of epigram and antithesis. But, admitting that his 
speeches contain faults, which are interwoven with their beauties, enough of ex- 
cdllence will remain to win the admirers of intellect and genius. " His elo- 
qiience", said a distinguished living poet, '* was a combination of clottd, whirl- 
teind^ scadi flame'' — a striking description of the partial obscurity, but startling 
Miergy and splendour of his style. 

Of all the great parliamentary orators, whose speeches have been preserved, 
tliosc of Grattan are most worthy of perusal by the reflective and the studious. 
He may have been surpassed in parliamentary eloquence by some, and in political 
philosophy by others of his contemporaries ; but none of them, like Grattan, 
addressed at the same time two distinct dasses of persons — namely, the audience 
before him, and a certain higher tribunal of the thoughtful few, whom he always 
kept before his mind's eye. The speeches of Pitt and Sheridan read in the 
study as so much rhetoric : Fox's orations are the massive remains of a wonderful 
debater : the purpose of the hour — the interests of his party— occupy too large 
a space ki all his speeches, which, after all, were " made to be spoken, and not 
to be read". Burke had two distinct styles — one grave and didactic, as in his 
American speeches (which are spoken essays), when he wearied his hearers, 
though he delighted his readers. In the other style he was diffuse, and essen- 
tially rhetoric^. But Grattan blended two styles into one, and dazzled those 
who listened to him, while he spoke so as to instruct even posterity. He was 
never surpassed for the union of philosophical principles and oratorical energy. 
**No orator of his age is his equal", says a great authority on eloquence 
(Lord Brougham), *'in the easy and copious flow of most profound, sagacious, 
and liberal principles, enunciated in terse and striking, but most appropriate 
language". Thus it may be said with truth, that the speeches of Grattan are a 
valuable contribution to political philosophy, well meriting the best attention of 
tlie statesman, the historian, and the philosopher. The thinking power, to be 
found in all his speeches, combined with his vivid imagery, his singular mastery 
o^rer rhythm, and the impassioned spirit pervading them, form their distinctive 
characteristics. The ''^Esprit des Lois" does not more differ from all other 
treatises of politics, than the speeches of Grattan from those of other orator& 
For it is only in manner that they resemble the fragments of Chatham. Then, 
is more of philosophy and moral thougbtfulness — more of the inquiring spirit of 
the eighteenth century, in the eloquence of Grattan. There never was such an 
union of the orator and sage. 

But, enough of his eloquence ; and in Ireland we have placed preposterous 
Taliie upon mere oratory, which, after all, is valuable only as an instrument 
Tliftre was a ^hnd in Grattan, a moral power far more valuable than the va»xv\«6 
art pf the public speaker, in addition to a wonderful imsLgvTiaWoix^ tv%\.\«^ Vv«l^ 
given him a strong and clear understanding, -which he T\goto\x%\^ «z.^tvAa»^ «:f'^ 
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most of the great qnestions in morals ftnd politics. Ttc rtdil th« bi»st awfl d|ikep<»t 
authors on political science with interest, and pondered much upon their prin- 
ciples. This habit he carried too far for a man of action ; he became somieMrhat 
too professional and didactic in his public life ; and he occasionally fell slHMrt of 
the wants of the age, by refusing to be an eneiigetic leader^ and assuming^ the 
part of an impassioned essayist. 

The idle caviller may say that much of what he obtain«l for his country ^^as , 
reverted to the En^ish empire. It may be said that after all he did not «l^\e 
his country (as if any one man could pat to rights such a country as Ireland! ). 
It may be asked, what did he aetaaliy do for Ireland, that we should revere ^ 
character and venerate his name? 

He VMS the Jirst Irishman who ministered intetteclwiUy to the natkml 
character of his country. There were plenty of Irishmen like the Desmond, t|ie 
O'Neills, and Sarsfield, who vindicated the valour and hardihood of the Irllb 
race. So also there w re many Irish patriots before Grattan. But Swii^ 
though he had both Irish humour and Irish purposes, was essentitUly ill 
Kngliah author. So also Flood was an Knglisbman in his style ard character. 
But Henry Grattan invented an eloquBnce to which the moral temperament ef 
his country responded. His speeches are as much 'n conformity with its geniiis 
and its mental characteristics, as the pensive and wildly beautifal, yet alternately 
gay and exciting, music of the island. You may trace in his eloquence the vivid 
jature, the eager mind, the, cordial sympathy, and aspiring soul of the Irish- 
man. In ^ort, Grattan was the first powerfal assertor, as I>.e is certainly the' 
most splendid illustrator, of Irish genius. 

lie was ike first Irishman vsho treated of Irish politics ^^n a prand seak, m(h > 
breads of view and liberal judgment In an age of Protestant prejudice, he 
bravely unfurled the standard of religious liberty. When he pleaded' for the 
Catholic there was no popularity to ba gained by such a coarse. On the 
contrary, he injured his influence by his adoption of the Catholic cause. He 
not merely was content, like certain statesmen, to have his views in favour of 
the Catholics made known: he laboured also by his pen, his tongue, by personal 
exertion, and by political sacrifices uf ];x>wer and popularity, to have those views 
prevail over the public mind. 

There may iiave been those who lovrd the Protestant nation of Ireland, and 
rho served it mere zealously than Grattan. So also there may have been 
patriots who loTed the Catholics and ** lower nation" of Ireland more enthusi- j 
istically : but never surely did any Irishman, before or since, love both nations 1 
>Difh so much affliction, l^ever did any Irishman toil with such ardour for the \ 
t^est and most enduring interests of both ; for, though he boldly defended the 1 
mceiests of property against revolution, and anarchy, he vindicated also tb« 
liberties of the Catholic against the sordid pride and selfishness of an un- 
generous oligarchy. His patriotism made no unhappy distinctions between 
religious creeds or hereditary races. He wished for the happiness of all Irish- 
men. He was free from the Protestant prejudices of Flood, and opposed to the 
sanguinary principles of Tone. 

In the annals of a land so torn with discord, it is perfectly delightftil to naeet 
(as we do in Grattan's speeches) with the unmistakeable evidence of there havmg 
been once a man in Ireland who could take large views of his countrymen, 
and who, while cordially |^reserving his enthusiasm for his native soil, wouUl 
not allow himself to be the mere creature of either party. He showed that 
though he was intensely Irish, he was not merely insular. 

He was not only a national patriot — he %ms also a herald of dvUizatitm. 
While he reteined the charm of local colour in his character, he was al*o much 
of the enlightened cosmopolite. He cherished large and inspiring viewjs of lii'e : 
\\\ii mind, in its philosophical excursions, was not manacled by a wretched 
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faith in fonnnla : he beUered in a moral progresa of the human race, and 
possessed a strong sympathy with mankind. Thus he deserved not only the 
aflRsctions of Irdand, bat the regard of dvillzed Europe. It was well observed 
by Sir James Mackintosh m the House of Commons : " When the illustrioiui 
dead are gathered in one tomb, all national distinctions fade away ; and not even 
the iUostrious names of Borke and Wellington were more certainly historical, 
or more snre to be remembered by posterity, than that of Grattan ". 

More than any Irish patriot of his age, Grattan was cautions as to the 
means he employed. It was not enough to have glorious ends — he strenuously 
in»8ted, thronghont his life, on the necessity of worthy means. His moral 
character stands oat in prominent relief amidst the venality and selfishness of 
bis contemporaries. " I never knew a man ", said Wilberforoe (talking of 
Brattan), ^* whose patriotism and love for his country seemed completely to ex> 
tinguish all private interests, and to mdoce hira to look invariably and exdu*- 
sively to the public good **. 

It is curious to note what vicissttudes were in his popularity. 

He was idolized by the people at the era of Free Trade and Independence ; — 
he was cashiered by them within a few months on the quesUon of Simple 
Repeal. He was denounced by the authorities as an enemy to his country in 
1798 — in two years afterwardjs, on the Union question, he was exalted as the 
most strentfoos champion of Iridi liberty. When he voted for the Insurrection 
Act, and advocated strong measures agiUnst anarchists and pnedi^ distnrbers, 
he was traduoed aa the deserter of the civil liberties of his countrymen. Upon 
the question of the Veto, he was dismissed as the betrayer of the civil liberties 
of the Catholics; bat in 1818 he was elected for tiie city of Dublin by the 
general consent of the people^ wfaeo, strange to say, be w&s nearly stoned to 
death in his natife dty 1 

On this last occasion, a scene took plaoe in which he revealed all his personal 
character. It is well worthy of notice. 

After the election had terminated, the metnbers, according to usage, were 
diaired. Because he had been favourable to the Insurrection Act, and because, 
in some comparativdy unimportant parttcolars, his conduct had not satisfied the 
ultra-popular party, it was determined to assail Grattan, and fling him into the 
Liffey. A plot, which happily was defeated, was formed against the venerable 
patriot After passing Carlisle Bridge, a base and execraUe gang assailed him 
with ferocity^ His friends aroond him were greatly alarmed ; but^ though Grattan 
was stricken in years and shattered in his constitution, he displayed his charac- 
teristic personal courage. One of the wretches was but too successful, and 
Duooeeded in giving him a fearfol blow, which cut open the old roan's &ce. Hr 
jumped up from the chair, caught the missile which had fallen at his feet, and 
fiercely looking defiance, hurled it back, with his failing strength, in the directiof 
of the dastards whence it came. ** Never —never (it has been said by one who 
saw the scene) <fid he appear to such advantage ". 

Yes ! he did — he appeared to much greater advantage afterwards. For though 
it was a fine and exciting thing to see the old man displaying the high spirit of 
his youth, it was far finer to witness his calm and serene deportment afterwards. 
Efforts wefe made to exasperate him against the popular party. All the public 
bodies of Dublin crowded round him, imd tendered him their respects. He 
saw the use to which the incident would be turned by the evil-minded, and, 
true to the leadmg prmciples of his life, never to criminate his countr}', what- 
ever he might suffer firom its momentary injustice, he thus replied to the public 
address of Dublin, in the following most beautiful and touching words : — 

" My Friends and Fellow- Citizens, — A few individuala— «l sw^i^ca «svCi» 
inexplicable impulse— a momentary infatuation — anyttAwg — cvwrsvYvva?^ — 
might account for that yjoJeiice of wliich you comj>lain. It la TioX. -VQxOa. -j^i^tt 
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investigation. ]#y friends and electors have nothing to say to it. I recei\'« 
vhe unanimous expression of congratulation from my fellow-citizens, uot as a 
congratulation for such a trifle as that, but as an inestimable testimony, which 
1 shall endeavour to merit and ever preserve. 

" I remain, gratefully, your faithful humble Servant, 

'' HENRY GRATTAN". 

Thus, after having passed through a stormy age, and having experienced all 
the vicissitudes o£ public life, his brave and manly nature remained tender and 
genial to the last He died in the public service. Though warned by his me-* 
dical attendants of the consequences, he insisted upon going to London to pre- 
sent the Catholic Petition. Exhausted by the journey, he expired there. The 
best and noblest spirits in England gathered round his sons, and entreated that 
his remains should fie where Fox and Chatham are interred. His grave is iu 
tVestminster Abbey. 

Reader ! if yon be an Irish Protestant, and entertain harsh prejudices against 
your Catholic countrymen — study the works and life of Grattan — learn from 
him, for none can teach you better, how to purify your nature from big,otry. 
Learn from him to look upon all your countrymen with a loving heart — to h% 
tolerant of infirmities, caused by their unhappy history — and, like Grattan, 
earnestly sympatluse with all that is brave and generoas in their character. 

Reader I if you be an Irish Catholic, and that you confound the Protestant 
religion with tyranny — learn from Grattan, that it is possible to be a Protestant, 
and have a heart for Ireland and its people. Think that the brightest age of 
Ireland was when Grattan ~ a steady Protestant — ^raised it to proud eminence -^ 
think also that in the hour of his triumph, he did not forget the state of your 
oppressed fathers, but laboured through his virtuous Hie, that both you and 
your childroa should eiyoy unshackled liberty of conscience. 

But, reader ! whether you be a Protestant or Catholic, and whatever be your 
farty, you will do well as an Irishman to ponder upon the spirit and principles 
which governed the public and private life of Grattan. Learn from him how 
to regard your countrymen of all denominations. Observe, as he did, how very 
much that js excellent belongs to both the great parties into which Ireland is 
divided. If (as some do) you entertain dispiriting views of Ireland, recollect 
that any country, containing such elements as those which roused the genius of 
Grattan, never need despair. Sursvm corda. Be not disheartened. 

Go — ^go — my countrymen — and, within your social sphere, carry into prac- 
tice those moral principles which Grattan so eloquently taught, and which he so 
remarkably enforced by his well-spent life. He will teach you to avoid hating 
men on account of their religious professions or hereditary descent From him 
you will learn principles which, if carried out, would generate a new state of 
Fociety in Ireland. For it is not from the senate, as some, or from the battle- 
field, as others, will tell you, that the regeneration of Ireland cat arise. It 
must begin at home in our social life. It must spring from the domestic circle 
—from social affections expanded — ^from enmities disregarded — ^from views ex- 
alted beyond petty sectarianism — in short, from Irishmen consenting to lire and 
work together, and using, for their public purposes. n6ne but hnmane and civi- 
lizing means. Go, then, and imitate the noble example of our Grattan, for 
though to none shall it be given to obtain his genius, to copy his noble spirit id 
irithin the power of all. Let that spirit spread through society, and our lovely 
island will become, like the fame of our venerated countryman, not only a 
ftource of just national pride to ourselvfiS, but an object of interest ac4 xcipocc 
to all mankind. 
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DECLARATION OF IRISH RIGHTS. 

April 19, 1780. 

Ox this day came on the most important subject that ever bad been ^lisc.issed 
in the Irish Parliament, — the question of independence — the recovery of that 
legislative power, of which, for centuries, Ireland had been so unjustly deprived. 

Her right to make laws for herself was first afiected by the act of the 10th of 
Henry the Seventh, in a parliament, held at Drogheda, before the then Deputy, 
Sir Edward Poynings. It was there enaoted that no parliament should be 
hoiden in Ireland, until the Lord-lieutenant and Privy Council should certify 
to the King, under the great seal of Ireland, the causes, considerations, and acts 
that were to pass; that the same !(hould be affirmed by the King and council in 
ED^and, and his license to summon a parliament be obtained under the great 
aeal of England. This was further explained by the dd and 4th of Philip and 
Kary^ whereby any change or alteration in the form or tenor of such acts to be 
passed after they were returned from England, was prohibited. Thus, by these 
laws the English privy council got the power to alter or suppress, and the Irish 
parliament were deprived of the power to originate, alter, or amend. 

By these acta were the legislative rights of Ireland invaded: her judicial 
rigfats, however, remained untoached, till, in 1688, a petition and appeal was 
lodged with the House of Lords of England, from the English society of the new 
plantation of Ulster, complaining of the Irish House of I^rds, who had decided 
m a case between them and the Bishop of Berry. Upon this the English House 
it Lords passed an order declaring, that this appeal was coram nonjudice. To 
Jiis order fourteen reasons and answers were written by the celebrated Molyneux, 
and the appeal gave rise to his famous work, entitled " The Case of Ireland", 
which excited the hostility of the English House of Commons, and was 
hoMied hy the hands of the common hangman I The Irish House of Lords then 
asserted -their rightfs passed resolutions, and protested against the ^\^\&\i ^i^ 
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ceedings ; thus matters remained until 1703, when came on the case of the Earl and 
Countess of Meath against the Lord Ward, who were dispossessed of their lands 
by a pretended order of the House of Lords in England, on which the Irish 
House of Peers adopted the former resolutions, asserting their rights, and restored 
possession to the Earl and Countess. In 1703, the appeal of Maurice Anneslej 
was entertained in England^ and the decree of the Irish House of Lords was 
reversed ; and the EngUsh House of I^rds had recourse to the authority of tho 
Barons of the Exchequer in Ireland to enforce their order ; the Sheriff refused 
obedience; the Irish House of Lords protected the Sheriff, and agreed to a repre- 
sentation to the King on the subject. This produced the arbitrary act of the 
6th of George the First, which declared, that Ireland was a subordinate and 
dependent kingdom ; that the King, Lords, and Commons of England had power 
to make laws to bind Ireland ; that the House of Lords of Ireland had no juris- 
diction, and that all proceedings before that Court were void. Under this act, 
and to such injustice, the Irish nation were compelled to svbmk, until the spirit 
of the present day arose, and that commanding power- which the armed volun- 
teers gave to the country, encouraged the people to rise unanimously against 
this usurped and tyrannical authority. The efforts of the nation to obtain a free 
trade, the compliance of the British Parliament with that claim , the British act 
passed in consequence thereof, which allowed the trade between Ireland and the 
British colonies and plantations in America and the West Indies, and the British 
settlements on the coast of Africa ; had raised the hopes of the Irish people. 
The resolutions and proceedinga of the volunteers, and the answers to theif 
jddresses by the patriotic members, had still further roused the people to a sense 
of their rights and their condition, and the hour was approaehing which was to 
witness the restoration of their liberty. Mr. Grattan had, on a preceding dav^ 
given notice that he would bring forward a measure regarding the rights of L^- 
land ; and in pursuance of that notice he rose and spoke as fbUows : 

Sir, I hare entreated an attendance on this day, that yon might, in 
the most public manner, deny tlie claim of the British Parliament to 
make law fbr Ireland, and with oile voice lift np yonr hands against it. 

If I had lived when the 9th of William took away the woollen ma- 
nufacture, or when the 6th of George the First declared this country 
to be dependent, and subject to laws to be enacted by the Parliament 
of England, I should have made a covenant with my own conso^ence 
to seize the first moment of rescuing my country from the ignominy 
of such acts of power; or, if I had a son, I should have administered 
to him an oath that he would consider himself a person separate aud 
;et apart for the discharge of so important a duty ; upon the samft 
principle am I now come to move a declaration of right, the first mo- 
ment occurring, since my time, in which such a declaratioo could bo 
made with any chance of success, and without aggravatioa ef 
oppression. 

Sin:,, it mnst appear to every person, that, notwithstanding the im- 
port ©f «ugar and export of woollens, the people of thk country atft 
iiotsatLsfi^ — something rem£un«i - the srreater vork I& behind; tua 
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pubUc bcart is not well at ease. To promulgate our satisftiction ; to 
stop the throats of millions with the votes of Parii^unent; to preach 
homilies to the volunteers ; to utter invectives against the people, 
under pretence of affectionate advice, is an attempt, weak, suspi 
cious, and inflammatory. 

You cannot dictate to those whose sense you are entrusted to re 
present ; jour ancestors, who sat within these walls, lost to Ireland 
trade and iiberty ; you, by the assistance of the people, have reco- 
vered trade, you still owe the kingdom liberty ; she calls upon you 
to restore it. 

The grouiKl of public discontent seems to be, " we have gotten 
commerce, but not freedom": the same power which took away the 
export of woollens and the export of glass, may take them away 
again; the repeal is partial, and the ground of repeal is upon a 
principle of expediency. 

Sir, expedient is a word oi appropriated and tyrannical import ; 
expedient is ian ill-omened word, selected to express the reservation 
of authoiity, while the exercise is mitigated ; expedient is the ill- 
omened expyession of the. Repeal of the American stamp-act. Eng- 
land thought it expedient to repeal that law ; happy had it been for 
mankind, if, when she withdrew the exerciie, she had not reserved 
the right I 1o that reservation she owes the loss of her American 
empire, at th^expense of millions, and America the seeking of liberty 
through a sea of bloodshed. The repeal of the woollen act, similarly 
circumstanced^ pointed against the princii^e of our liberty, present 
relaxation, but tyranny in reserve, may be a subject for illuminaxion 
to a populace, or a pretence for apostacy to a courtier, but cannot be 
the subject of settled satisfaction to a freebom, an intelligent, and an 
injured community. It is therefore they consider the free trade as a 
trade de facto, not de jure, a license to trade undei the Parliament 
of England, not a free trade under the charters of Ii*eland, as a tri- 
bute to her strength; to maintain which, she must continue in a state 
of armed prepai-alion, dreading the approach of a general peace, and 
attributing all i^ holds dear to the calamitous condition of the 
liritish intei'est ik every quarter of the globe. This dissatisfaction, 
founded upon a oonaideration of the liberty we have lost, is increased 
when they consider the opportunity they are losing; for Lf this nation, 
after the death-w^und given to her freedom, had fallen on her kneeb 
in anguish, and besought the Almighty to frame an occasion in which 
a wieak and injured people might recover their rights, prayer could 
not have asked, nor God have furnished, a moment more opportune 
for the restoration of liberty, than this, in which I have the hono^t 
to address you- 
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England now smarts under the lesson of the American m'ar ; the 
doctrine of Imperial legislature she feels to be pernicious ; the reve- 
nues and monopolies annexed to it she has found to be ontenable; 
she lost the power to enfDi'ce it ; her enemies are a host, pouring 
upon her from all quarters of the Earth ; her annies are dispersed ; 
the sea is not hers; she has no minister, no ally, no admieal, none in 
whom she long confides, and no general whom she has nofe disgraced; 
the balance of her fate is in the hands of Ireland; you are not only 
her last connection, you are the only nation in Europe that is not her 
enemy. Besides, there does, of late, a certain damp and spurious 
snpineness overcast her arms and councils, miraculous as that vigour 
which has lately inspirited yours ; — for with you everything is the 
reverse ; never was there a parliament in Ireland so possessed of the 
confidence of the people; you are the greatest political assembly now 
sitting in the world ; you are at the head of an immens^ army; nor 
do we only possess an unconquerable force, but a certdm unquench- 
able public fire, which has touched all ranks of men libel a visitation. 

Turn to the growth and spring of your country, and behold and 
admire it ; where do you find a nation who, upon whatever concerns 
the rights of mankind, expresses herself with more iifuth or force, 
perspicuity or justice ? not the set phrase of scholastic men, not the 
tame unreality of court addresses, not the vulgar raving of a rabble, 
but the genuine speech of liberty, and the unsophisticated oratory of 
r& free nation. 

See her military ardour, expressed not only in 4Pfi00 men, con- 
ducted by instinct as they were raised by inspiration, but manifested 
itt the zeal and promptitude of every young member of the growing 
*5ommunity. Let corruption tremble; let the enemy, foreign or do- 
mestic, tremble; but let the friends of liberty rejoice at these means 
of safety and this hour of redemption. Yes; there does exist an en- 
lightened sense of rights, a young appetite for freedom, a solid 
strength, and a rapid fire, which not only put a declaration of right 
within your power, but put it out of your power to decline one. 
Eighteen couniies are at your bar ; they stand there with the compact 
of Henry, with the charter of John, and with all the passions of the 
people. " Our lives are at your service, but our liberties — ^we received 
^hem from God; we will not resign them to man". Speaking to you 
thus, if you repulse these petitioners, you abdicatie the privileges of 
Parliament, forfeit the rights of the kingdom, repudiate the instruc- 
tion of your constituents, bilge thQ sense of your country, palsy the 
enthusiasm of the people, and reject that good which not a minister, 
lot a Lord North, not a Lord Buckinghamshire, not a Loi-d lilllsbo- 
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rongb, but a certain providential conjunctare, or rather the hand of 
God, seems to extend to you. Nor are we only prompted to this 
when we consider our strength ; we are challenged to it when we 
look to Great Britain. The people of that country are now waiting 
to hear the Pai-Uament of Ireland speak on the subject of their liberty : 
It begins to be made a question in England whether the principal 
persons wish to be free : it was the delicacy of former parliaments to 
be silent on the subject of commercial restrictions, lest they should 
show a knowledge of the fact, and not a sense of the violation ; you 
have spoken out, you have shown a knowledge of the fact, and not a 
sense of the violation. On the contrary, you have returned thanks 
for a partial repeal made on a principle of power ; you have returned 
thanks as for a favour, and your exultation has brought your char- 
ters as well as your spirit into question, and tends to shake to her 
foundation your title to liberty : thus you do not leav« your rights 
where you found them. You have done too much not to do more ; 
you have gone too far not to go on; you have brought yourselves 
into that situation, in which you must silently abdicate the rights of 
your country, or publicly restore them. It is very true you may feed 
your manufacturers, and landed gentlemen may get their rents, and 
you may export woollen, and may load a vessel with baize, serges, 
and kerseys, and you may bring back again directly from the plan- 
tations, sugar, indigo, speckle-wood, beetle-root, and panelias. But 
liberty, the foundation of trade, the charters of the land, the inde- 
pendency of Parliament, the securing, crowning, and the consumma- 
tion of everything, are yet to come. Without them the work is 
imperfect, the foundation is wanting, the capital is wanting, trade is 
not free, Ireland is a colony without the benefit of a charter, and you 
are a provincial synod without the privileges of a parliament. 

I read Lord North's proposition ; I wish to be satisfied, but I am 
controlled by a paper, I will not call it a law, it is the sixth of George 
the First. [The paper was read.] I will ask the gentlemen of the 
long robe is this the law? I ask them whether it is not practice? I 
appeal to the judges of the land, whether they are not in a course of 
declaring that the Parliament of Great Britain, naming Ireland, binds 
her? I appeal to the magistrates of justice, whether they do not, from 
time to time, execute certain acts of the British Parliament? I ap" 
peal to the officers of the army, whether they do not fine, confine, and 
execute their fellow-subjects by virtue of the Mutiny Act, an act of 
the British Parliament; and I appeal to this House whether a country 
so circumstanced is free. Where is the freedom of trade? where is the 
kecority of property ? where is the liberty of the people ? I here^ l^ 
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%hi8 Declamatory Act, see my country proclaimed a slave ! I see 
every man in this House enrolled a slave! I see the judges of the 
realm, the oracles of the law, borne down by an unauthorized foreig j 
power, by the authority of the British Parliament against the law ! 1 
see the magistrates prostrate, and I see Parliament witness of these in- 
fringements, and silent (silent or employed to preach moderation te 
the people, whose liberties it will not restore) ! I therefore say, with the 
voice of 3,000,000 of people, that, notwithstanding the import of su- 
gar, beetle-wood, and panellas, and the export of woollens and ker- 
seys, nothing is safe, satisfactory, or honourable, nothing except a 
declaration of right. What! are you, with 3,000,000 of men at your 
back, with chartei's in one hand and arms in the other, afraid to say 
you are a free people ? Are yon, the greatest House of Commons 
that ever sat in Ireland, that want but this one act to equal that Eng- 
lish House of Commons that passed the Petition of Right, or that 
other that passed the Declaration of Eiglit, are you afraid to tell that 
British Pariiament you are a free people ? Are the cities and the 
instructing counties, who have breathed a spirit that would have done 
honour to old Rome when Rome did honour to mankind, are they to 
be free by connivance ? Are the military associations, those bodies 
whose origin, progress, and deportment have transcended, equalled at 
least, anything in modern or ancient story — ^is the vast line of northern 
army, are they to be free by connivance ? What man wiH settle 
among yon? Where is the use of the Naturalization Bill ? What 
man will settle among you ? who will leave a land of liberty and a 
settled government, for a kingdom controlled by the Parliament of 
another country, whose Kberty is a thing by steahh, whose trade a 
thing by permission, whose judges deny her charters, whose Pai-lia- 
ment leaves everything at random; where the chance of freedom de- 
pends upon the hope, that the jury shall despise the judge stating a 
British act, or a rabble stop the magistrate execating it, rescue your 
abdicated privileges, and save the constitution by trampling on the 
government, by anarchy and confusion ? 

But I shall be told, that these are groundless jealousies, and that 
the principal cities, and more than one half of the counties of the 
kmgdom, are misguided men, raising those groundless jealousies. 
Sir, let me become, on this occasion, the people's advocate, and your 
historian; the people of this country were possessed of a code of 
liberty similar to that of Great Britain, but lost it through the weak- 
ness of the kingdom and the pusillanimity of its leaders. Having 
lost our liberty by the usurpation of the British Parliament, no wonder 
we became a prey to her ministers; and they did plunder us with all 
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the hands of all the harpies, for a series of years, in every shape oi 
power, terrifying our people with the thnnder of Great Britain, and 
bribing oar leaders with the rapine of Ireland. The kingdom became 
a plantation, her Parliament, deprived of its privileges, fell into con< 
tempt ; and, with the legislature, the law, the spirit of liberty, with 
her forms, vanished. If a war broke ont, as in 1778, and an occasion 
occmTed to restore liberty and restndn rapine. Parliament declined 
the opportunity ; but, with an active servility and trembling loyalty, 
gave and granted, without regard to the treasure we bad left, or the 
rights we had lost. If a partial reparation was made upon a principle 
of expediency, Pariiament did not receive it with the tranquil dignity 
of an august assembly, but with the alacrity of slaves. 

The principal individuals, possessed of great property but no inde- 
pendency, corrupted by their extravagance, or enslaved by their 
following a species of English factor against an Irish people, more 
afraid of the people of Ireland than the tjnranny of England, proceeded 
to that excess, that they opposed every proposition to lessen profusion, 
extend trade, or promote liberty; they did more, they supported a 
measure which, at one blow, put an end to all trade ; they did more, 
they brought you to a condition which they themselves did unani- 
mously acknowledge a state of impending ruin; they did this, talking 
as they are now talking, arguing against trade as they now argue 
against liberty, threatening the people of Ireland with the power of 
the British nation, and imploring them to rest satisfied with the mins 
of their trade, as they now implore them to remain satisfied with the 
wreck of their constitution. 

The people thus admonished, starving in a land of plenty, the 
victim of two Parliaments, of one that sto^d their trade, the other 
that fed on their constitution, inhabiting a country where industry 
was forbid, or towns swarming with begging manufacturers, and be- 
ing obliged to take into their own hands that part of government 
which coiteists in protecting the subject, had recourse to two measures,, 
which, in their origm, progress, and consequence, are the most extra- 
ordinary to be found in any age or in any country, viz. a commercial 
and a m^tary association. The consequence of these measures was 
instant; the enemy that hung on your shores departed, the Parliament 
asked for a firee trade, and the British nation granted the trade, but 
withheld the freedom. The people of Ireland are, therefore, not sa- 
tisfied; they ask for a constitution; they have the authority of the 
wisest men in this House for what they now demand. What have 
these walls, for this last century, resounded ? The usurpation of the 
British Parliament, and the interference of the privy counciL Ha.n^ 
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gion ; and yet these measures have not onlj proved to be useful, bnt 
are held to be moderate, and the Parliament that adopted them, 
praised, not for its unanimity only, but for its temper also. You noir 
wonder that you submitted for so many years to the loss of the woollen 
trade and the deprivation of the glass trade; raised above your former 
abject state in commerce, you are ashamed at your past pusillanimity; 
so when you have summoned a boldness which shall assert the Hber- 
ties of your country — raised by the act, and reinvested, as yon will 
be, in the glory of your ancient rights and privileges, you will be 
surprised at yourselves, who have so long submitted to their violation. 
Moderation is but a relative term; for nations, like men, are only safe 
in proportion to the spirit they put foii;h, and the proud contemplation 
with Tvhich they survey themselves. Conceive yourselves a plantati(»), 
i-idden by an oppressive government, and everything yoa have done 
is but a fortunate phrenzy: conceive yourselves to be what you are, 
a great, a growing, and a proud nation, and a declaration of right is 
no more than the safe exercise of your indubitable authority. 

But, though you do not hazard disturbance by agreeing to this re- 
solution, you do most exceedingly hazard tranquillity by rejecting it 
Do not imagine that the question will be over when this motion shall be 
negatived. No ; it will recur in a vast variety of shapes and diversity 
of places. Your constituents have Instructed you in gi«at numbei-s, 
with a powerful uniformity of sentiment, and in a style not the less 
awful because full of respect. They wiU find resources in their own 
virtue, if they have found none in yours. Public pride and conscious 
liberty, wounded by repulse, will find ways and means of vindication. 
You are in that situation in which every man, every hour of the day, 
may shake the pillars of the state ; every court may swarm with tlie 
question of right ; every quay and wharf with prohibited goods : what 
shall the Judges, what the Commisaoners, do upon this occasion ? 
Shall they comply with the laws of L-eland, and against the claims of 
England, and stand firm where you have capitulated ? shall they, oi 
the other hand, not comply, and shall they persist to act against the 
law ? will you punish them if they do so ? will you proceed against 
them for not showing a spirit superior to your own ? On the other 
hand, will you not punish them ? Will you leave liberty to be tram- 
pled on by those men ? Will you bring them and yourselves, all con- 
stituted orders, executive power, judicial power, and parliamentary au« 
thority, into a state of odium, impotence, and contempt ; transfeninff 
the task of defending public right into the hands of the populace, and 
leaving it to the judges to break the laws, and to the people to assert 
them? Such would be the consequence of false moderation, of ini- 
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tating timiditj, of inflammatory palliatives, of the weak and corrapt 
hope of oomppemising with the oourt, before jou hare emancipated 
the coxmitj. 

I liave answered the only semblance of a solid reason against the 
moticm; I will remove some lesser pretences, some minor impedi- 
ments; foi* instance, first, that we have a resolation of the same kind 
a heady on our Journals, it will be said ; but how often was the great 
charter confii*med ? not more frequently than your rights have been 
violated. Is one solitary resolution, declaratory of ^our right, suflS- 
cient for a country, whose history, from tlie be^ning unto the end, 
has been a course of vidation ? The fact is, every new breach is a 
reason for a new repair; every new infringement should be a new 
declaration; lest charters should be overwhelmed with precedents 
to their prejudice, a nation's right obliterated, and the people them- 
selves lose the memory of their own freedom. 

I shall hear of ingratitude : I name the argument to despise it and 
the men who make use of it : I know the inen who use it are not 
gr-ateful, they are insatiate ; they are public extortioners, who would 
stop the tide of public prosperity, and turn it to the channel of their 
own emolument : I know of no species of gratitude which should pre- 
vent ray country from being free, no gratitude which should oblige 
Ireland to be the slave of Engknd. In CAses of robbery and usurpa- 
tion, nothing is an object of gratitude except the thing stolen, the 
charter ^liated. A nation's liberty cannot, like her treasures, be 
meted and parcelled out in gratitude : no man can be grateful or 
liberal of his conscience, nor woman of her honour, nor nation of her 
liberty : there are certain uBimpartable, inhm-ent, invaluable proper- 
ties, not to be alienated from the person, whether body politic or body 
natural. With the same contempt do I treat that charge which says, 
that Ireland is insatiable; saying, that Ireland asks nothing but that 
which Great Britain has robbed her of, her rights and privileges ; to 
say that Ireland will not be satisfied with liberty, because she is noi 
Katisfied with slavery, is folly. I laugh at that man who supposes that 
Ireland will not be content with a free trade and a free constitution; 
and would any man advise her to be content with less ? 

I shall be told that we hazard the modification of the law of 
Poynings' and the Judges' Bill, and the Habeas Corpus Bill, and the 
Nullum Tempus Bill; but I ask, have you been for years begging 
for these Uttle things, and have not you yet been able to obtain them ? 
and have you been contending against a little body of eighty men in 
Privy Council assembled, convocating themselves into the image of t 
parliament, and ministering your high office ? and have yoa been 
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contending against one man, an humbJe individual, to you a Lem- 

thian the English Attorney-general — ^who advises in the case of Irisb 

bills, and exercises legislation in his own person, and makes your 
fmrliamentary deliberations a blank, by altering your bills or sup- 
pressing them? and have you not yet been able to conquer this little 
monster ! Do you wish to know the reason ? I will tell you : because 
vou have not been a parliament, nor your country a people. ^ Do you 
wish to know the remedy ? — be a parliament, become a nation, and 
these things will follow in the train of your consequence. I shall be 
told that titles are shaken, being rested by force of English acts ; 
but in answer to that, I observe, time may be a title, acquiescence a 
title, forfeiture a title, but an English act of parliament certainly 
cannot: it is an authority, which, if a judge would charge, no jury 
wouM find, and which all the electors in Ireland have already dis- 
claimed unequivocally, cordially, and universally. Sir, this is a good 
argument for an act of title, but no argument against a declaration of 
right. My friend, who sits above me (Mr. Yelverton), has a Bill of 
Confirmation ; we do not come unprepared to Parliament. I am sot 
come to shake property, but to confirm property and restore freedom. 
The nation begins to form; we are moulding into a people ; freedom 
asserted, property secured, and the army (a mercenaiy band) likely to 
be restrained by law. Never was such a revolution accomplished in 
so short a time, and with buch public tranquillity. In what situation 
would those men who call themselves friends of constitution and of 
government have left you? They would have left you without a title, 
as they state it, to your estates, without an assertion of your constitu- 
tion, or a law for your army ; and this state of unexampled private 
and public insecurity, this anarchy raging in the kingdom for eighteen 
months, these mock moderators would have had the presumption to 
call peace* 

I shall be told, that the judges vrill not be swayed by the resolution 
of this House. Sir, that the judges will not be borne down by the 
resolutions of Parliament, not founded in law, I am willing to believe; 
\>ut the resolutions of this Bouse, founded in law, they will respect 
most exceedingly. I shall always rejoice at the independent spirit of 
the distributors of the law, but must lament that hitherto they have 
given no such symptom. The judges of the British nation, when they 
adjudicated against the laws of that country,, pleaded precedent and 
the prostration and profligacy of a long tribe of subservient predeces- 
sors, and were punished. The judges of Ireland, if they should be 
called upon, and should plead sad necessityy the thraldom of the times, 
and above all, the silent fears of Parliament, they, no doubt, will be 
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excused: but when jovlt dedaratioBS shall have protected theia from 
their feara; when you shall- have emboldened the judges to declare 
the law according to the charter, I make no doubt they will do their 
duty ; and your resolution^ not making a new law, but giving new life 
to the old ones, will be secretly felt and inwardly acknowledged, and 
there wyi not be a judge who will not perceive, to the innermost 
recess of his tribunal, the truth of your charters and the vigour of 
your justice. 

The same laws, the same charters, communicate to both kingdoms, 
Great Britain and Ireland, the same rights and privileges ; and one 
privilege above them all is that communicated by Magna Charta, by 
the 25th of Edward the Thirds and by a multitude of other statutes, 
^ not to be bound by any act except made with the archbishops, 
bishops, earls, barons, and freemen of the commonalty ", viz. of the 
parliament of the realm. On this right of exclusive legislation are 
founded the Petition of Right, Bill of Right, Revolution, and Act of 
Settlement. The King has no other title to hb crown than that 
which you have ta your liberty ; both are founded, the throne and 
your freedom, upon the right vested in the subject to resist by arms, 
notwithstanding theu* oaths of allegiance,- any authority attempting to 
impose acts of power as laws, whether that authority be one man or a 
6ost, the second James, or the British Parliament I 

Every argument for the House of Hanover is equally an argument 
for the liberties of Ireland : the Act of Settlement is an act of rebel- 
Kon, or the declaratory statute of the 6th of (Jeorge the First an act 
of usurpation ; for both cannot be law, 

I do not refer to doubtful history, but to living record' ; to common 
charters; to the interpretation England has put upon these charters; 
an interpretation not made by words only, but crowned by arms ; to 
the revolution she had formed upon them, to the king she has deposed, 
and to the king she has established ; and above all, to the oath of 
allegiance solemnly plighted to the House of Stuart, and afterwards 
set aside, in the instance of a grave and moral people absolved by 
virtue of these veiy charters. 

And as anythmg less than liberty is inadequate to Ireland, so is it 
dangerous to Great Britain. We ai*e too near the British nation, we 
arc too convereant with her history, we are too much fired by hci 
example, to be anything less than her equal; anything less, we 
should be her bitterest enemies — an enemy to that power which smote 
lis with Ircr mace, and to that constitutiou from whoso blessings we 
were excluded : to be ground as we have been by the British nation, 
bound by her parliament, plundered by her crown, threatened b^ K^ 
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enemies, insulted with her protection, while we retomed thanks for 
her condescension, is a system of meanness and misery which bas 
expired in our determination, as I hope it has in her magnanimi^. 

There is no policy left for Great Britain but to cherish the remains 
of her empire, and do justice to a country who is determined to do 
justice to herself, certain that she gives nothing equal to what she 
received from us when we gave her Ireland. 

With regard to this country, England must resort to the free prin- 
ciples of government, and must forego that legislative power which 
she has exercised to do mischief to herself; she must go back to free- 
dom, which, as it is the foundation of her constitution, sols it the 
main pillar of her empire; it is not meifely the connection of the 
crown, it is a constitutional annexation, an alliance of liberty, which 
is the true meaning and mystery of the sisterhood, and will make both 
comtries one arm and one soul, replenishing from time to time, in 
their immortal connection, the vital spirit of law and liberty frcmi the 
lamp of each other's light; thus combined by the ties ofcommen 
interest, equal trade and equal liberty, the constitution of both 
countries may become immortal, a new and milder empire may arise 
from the errors of the old, and the British nation assame once more 
her natural station — the head of mankind. 

That there are precedents against ns I allow — acts of power I would 
call them, not precedent; and I answer the English pleading sach 
precedents, as they answered their kings when they urged precedents 
against the liberty of England : Such things are the weakness of the 
times ; the tyranny of one side, the feebleness of the other, the law of 
neither ; we will not be bound by them ; or rather, in the words of 
the declaration of right, " no doing judgment, proceeding, or anywise 
to the contraiy, shall be brought into precedent or example ". Do 
not then tolerate a power — the power of the British Parliament over 
this land, which has no foundation in utility or necessity, or empire, 
or the laws of England, or the laws of Ireland, or the laws of nature, 
or the laws of God, — do: not suffer it to have a duration in your mmd. 

Do not tolerate that power which blasted you for a century, tbat 
power which shattered your loom, banished your manufactures, dis- 
honoured your peerage, and stopped the growth of your people ; do 
not, I say, be bribed by an export of woollen, or an import of sugv, 
and permit that power which has thus withered the land to remain in 
; your country and have existence in your pusillanimity. 

Do not suffer thean^ogance of England to imagme a surviving hope 

in the fears of Ireland ; do not send liie people to their own resolves 

' for libe^rty,. passipg ,by the tribunals of justice and the tugh oourt of 
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parliament ; neither imagine that, by any formation of apology, you 
can palliate such a comnus^ipn. to ypur hearts, still less to your chil- 
dren, who will sting you with their curses in your grave for having 
interposed between them and their Maker, robbing them of an im- 
inense occasion, and losing an opportunity which you did not create, 
and can never restore. 

Hereafter, when these things shall be history, your age of thral- 
dom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, commercial redress, and 
miraculous armament, sbalUhe .historian stop , at liberty^ and obsei-ve 
— 'that here the principal men among us fell into mimic trances of 
gi'atitude — they wci*e awed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an 
€mpty treasury— apd when libei;ty was within their grasp, and the 
temple opened her folding doors, ^pd the arms of the people clanged, 
and the zeal of the nation urged and encouraged them on, that they 
fell down, and were prostituted at the threshold. 

I might, as a eonstituent, come to your bar, and demand my liberty. 
I do call upon you, by the laws of the land, and their violation, by 
the instruction of eighteen counties, by the arms, inspiration, and 
providence of the present moment, tell us the rule by which we shall 
go, — assert the law of* Ireland,— declare the liberty of the land. 

I will not be answered by a public lie, in the shape of an amend- 
iTvent; neither, speaking for the subjects' freedom, am I to hear of 
faction. I wish for nothing but to breathe, in this our island, in 
common with my fellowTSubjects, the air of lil»erty. I have no 
ambition, unless it be the ambition to break your chain, and contem- 
plate your glory. I never will be satisfied so long asf the meanest 
cottager in Ireland has a link of the British chain clanking to his 
rags; he may. be naked, he shall not be in iron; and I do see the 
time is at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted ; 
and though great men should apostatize, yet the cause will live; and 
though the public speaker should die, yet the immortal fire shall out- 
last the organ, which conveyed it, and the breath of liberty, like the 
word of the holy man,, will not die with the prophet, but survive him. 

I shall move you, " That the King's most excellent Majesty, and 
. the Lords and Commons of Ireland, ai-e the only power competent 
to.ra^ke laws to bind Ireland". 
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February 20, 1782. 

On thifl day the House went into a committee on the bill^ when tiic privily 
proposed to be restored to the Roman Catholics were gone into at length : thegr 
went, Ist, to the enjoyment of property ; 2dly, the free exercise of their religionr; 
3dly, education ; 4thly, marriage ; 5thly, self-defence. The first amendment 
moved was, That CatfaoKcs should be empowered to take, purchase, hold, and 
inherit estates in» fee-simple. This clause was opposed by Mr, Rowley, Mr, St. 
George, and Mr. Wynn ;. it was supported by Mr. Denis Daly, Sir Hercul** 
Langrishe, and Mr. Flood, who said, that although the Catholics should bs 
allowed to purchase lands, they should not be allowed to possess any power vol 
the state j that the House should distinguish between the rights of property and 
the rights of power ; *' though I would extend toleration to the Raman Catholic^ 
yet I would not wish to make a change in the state, or enfeeble the govemmeot". 

Mr. Grattan said i I object to any delay which can be given to 
this clause. We have already considered the subject on a larger scale, 
and this is but part of what the clause originally contained. W« 
have before us the example of England, who, four years ago, granted 
Catholics a right of taking land in fee^ The qjaestion is merely 
whether we shall give this right or not; and if we give it, whethedH 
shall be accompanied by all its natural advantages. Three years agp^ 
when this question was debated in this House, there was a majority 
of three against granting Catholics estates in fee, and they were only 
allowed to take kascs for 999 years^ The argument then used ag^nst 
granting them the fee was, that they might influence electors. It has 
this day been shown, that they may have as effectual an influence by 
possessing leases of 999 years as they can> have by possessing the 
fee. At that time we might have been somewhat prejudiced against 
granting Roman Catholics estates in fee; but their conduct since that 
pei-iod should fully convince us of theis true attachment tO' their 
country. When this country had resolved no bnger to crouoh beneath 
the burden of oppression that England had laid upon her, when she 
armed in defence of her rights, and a high-spirited people demand 
a free trade, did the Roman Catholics desert their countrymen? iJo} 
they were found among the foremost. When it was after^ardiB 
thought necessary to assert a free constitution, the Roman Cati 
displayed their public virtue; they did not endeavour to make ii 
• for themselves, but they entered frankly and heartily into the cau 
^heir country, judging by their own virtue that they might dej 
Jipon your generosity for theiv r^wanl y but now,, after you have 
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obtained a free trade, after the voice of the nation has asserted her 
independence, they approach the honse as hnmhle suppliants, and 
beg to be admitted to the common rights of men. Upon the occasions 
I have mentioned, I did carefully observe their actions, and did then 
determine to support their <»iase whenever it <^me before this House*, 
and to bear a strong testimony to the constitutional principles of the 
tiatholic body. Nor should it be mentioned as a reproach to thenq, 
that they fought under the banner of King James, when we recollect 
that before they entered the field, they extorted from him a magna 
charta, a Briti^ constitution. 

In the reign of Charles the First, a Committee, consisting of 
Papists, Protestants, and Presbyterians, were sent from this country 
to prosecute Lord Strafford. We find them perfectly agreeing in the 
object of their mission, and, indeed, when men begin to differ upon 
principles of religion, it is because they have no other ^eat object to 
engage their attention. We <iannot give the peq)le of Ireland a 
common faith, but we can give them a common interest. 

In 1779, when the fleets of Bourbon hovered on our ooasts, and 
the Irish nation roused herself to arms, did the Roman Catholics 
stand aloof? or did they, as might be expected fix)m their oppressed 
situation, offer assistance to the «nemy? No; they poured in sub- 
scriptions for the service of their country, or they pressed into the 
ranks of her glorious volunteers. 

It has been shown that this clause grants the Boman Catholics 
no new power in the state. Every argument, therefore, which goes 
against this clause, ^oes against their having leases for ^99 years ; 
every argument which goes against their having leases of 999 years, 
goes against their having leases at all; and every argument which 
goes against their having property, goes against their having exis' 
tence in this land. 

The question is now, wheth^ we shall grant Roman Catholics the 
power of enjoying estates — ^whether we shall be a Protestant settle^ 
ment or an Irish nation f whether we shall throw open the gates of 
the temple of liberty to all our countrymen, or whetftier we shall con- 
fine them in bondage by penal laws? So long as the penal code 
remains, we never can be a gceat nation. The penal code is the 
shell in which the Protestant power has been hatched,^ and now it 
has become a bird, it must burst the shf$L or perish in it. 
^ Jn Holland, where the number of Roman Catholics is comparatively 
smafl, the toleration of their reli^on is an act of mercy to them ; but 
in this country. Where they form the great bulk of the inhabitants, it 
Is an act Of policy, an act of necessity, an act of mcorporation. The 
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question is not, whether wc Shall show mercy to the Roman Cathol!^^ 
but ivh6ther we shall mould the inhabitahts of Ireland into a p^oj&i 
forsolon^te'we exclude Catholics from natural liberty and the icoSn- 
mou rij^hts 'of -men, we are not apeopki we maytriwnpli oyertHkmy 
hilt othef hdttona will triumph over us. If you love the Roman Ca^ 
tholic, you may be sure of a return frbm Mm; but if you treat h^m' 
wnth cruelty, you mtlst ahv'ays live in fear,' conscious that you mer^k his 
jnst resentment. Will y6u theJn go down the stream of time, the Ro- 
man Catholic sitting by your side unbleSsing and unblessed, blasting 
and blasted? or will you take off his chain, that he may take off 
yours? will you give him freedom, that he may giiard your liberty? 

In Ireland, as coniiected with England, the indulgence we wfeh to 
^ve to Catholics can never b^ irijUrious to the Ph)testant religion — 
that religion is the religion of the istate, and wSH become the religion 
of Catholics if severity does not pifevent them. Bigotry may survive 
petsecution^ but it never can snrti'Oe toleration,' But gentlemen who 
speak of the enormities committed by Catholics groaning under a 
system of penal laws, do not takfe into account the enlightening an? 
softening of men'& mnids \yj toleration,* nor do they consider that as 
they' increase in wealth they will increase in learning and politeness. 

I give niy cotisent to the claitse in its principle^ extent^ and boldness; 
I give my consent to it as the most likely means of obtaining a victory- 
over the prejudices of Catholics^ cmd over our own; I give my con- 
sent to it, because I would not keep two millions of my fellow-sub- 
jects in a state of slavery, and because, as' the mover of the declara- 
tion of rights^ I would be' ashamed of giving freedom to but six 
hundred thousand of my counti-yinen, when I could extend it to two 
maiions more.: 
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F^ebruary 22^ 1782.' 

On thisday^ Mi». Grattan, in piifsuanc'e of the nbtlce which he had giyeOr 
bfbaght forward his motion for an addri^ to Hfo HlWjesty, declaring the righto of ' 
Ireland. [It la to be regretted that the contmem^mentof thib speeeh iarivtityiiing'.} 

Sii^, Before Ireland jgoes into h^r titlie, let us hear the title of Eiigr 
land; for the question is not, whether Ireland has a right to be freej 
but whether Great Britain has atight to enslaviB her: when the lattev^ 
country asks, what right h^ve^ the Irish to make law ior themselves? 
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Irdaad inH not answer, but demands^ what right has England to 
make laws for Ireland? — horn natore she has none. Katnre has not 
given anj one nation a right orer another. Has she that right finom 
coTenant ? — let her show ^e oovenant. In what roll do we find it ? in 
what histoiy is it recorded? there is no snch thing in legislation. 
Irdand, in the reign of Henij the Seventh, gave np her propounding 
and deliberative power : so it has been coi^tnied. Ireland, in the 
reign of King Charles the Second, bj granting cnstoms and excise in 
perpetuity, gave up in a degree the purse of the nation, but Ireland 
never gave np b^ legislation ; there is a covenant most oertainlj — a 
covenant recognised bj lawyers, and set fbtih by historians, but it is 
a covenant (with Henry the Second) that secures to the King the 
government, and to Irdbmd the laws, that is to say, the liberties of 
England, in which is indnded a right to Irdand not to be bound 
^ithoat her own consent, and to have her own legislative assemblies. 
This covenant, then, exdades the English l^islatnre : and thus the 
title of the King precludes the daim of the Parliament : there is, then, 
no covenant regarding the legislature of England, except one, which 
is agUDSt her : are we then to search for her right in usage? her act 
sets forth no snch title ; bat usage is a continuation of precedent exer- 
cised from the beginniug, and exercised without opposition or counter- 
claim from a people in a condition to oppose, and whose laws on the 
subject of this right are silent. Where is snch usage ? Elogland 
puts forth two great instances, which she denominates laws ; the 
statutum HihemuB is one, the Ordinationes^ 17th of Edward the 
First, the other : there are no such laws : these instruments are orders 
of the King, touching things to be done in Ireland in consequence of 
her adoption of English laws by her covenant with Henry the Second; 
they are evidence of compact, and the reverse of evidence of conquest. 
The statutum HUfemicevras as follows : the judges of Ireland conceiv- 
ing a doubt regarding inheritances devolved on sisters, viz., whether 
the younger should hold under the elder, and do homage to her, or hold 
under the lord, and do homage to him ; the chief justice of Ireland 
despatched four knights to the King of England, to bring a certificate 
from thence of the practice there used ; whereon the King sent his 
rescript to inform the chief justice what the law and custom was in 
England : the rescript concludes, "that the said custom that be use<f 
in this case be proclaimed throughout our dominion of Ireland, tegtt 
meipso^. What they call a statute is nothing more than this rescript. 
Th<^ other instance is equaUy erroneous. The ordinatio pro statu Hi* 
birnicB was never received as kw. The first article of the ordinatio 
prohibits the justices or other of the King's servants to purchase 
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land in Ireland; bnt that has been ever oiberwise, besides, itiUJle^: 
act of Parliament, but an ordinanee of the King and Privy Coiurai 
which is evident from the preamble, and from this fact, that £dw«Ml 
held no parliament in England in the year in which that ordinanofr 
was made. Thus the two first great precedents fail, and the case 
stumbles at the outset. England has mistaken orders of govenh 
ment for acts of parliament. 

With diminished authority she then resorts to certain of her laws, 
which in the generality of their expression cover Ireland; the former 
instances were not laws, and these laws are not precedents; they are 
principally the acts of appeals, Henry the Eighth; act of first fruita, 
Henry the Eighth; act of faculties, Henry the Eighth; act of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, Elizabeth. But these acts were never put in force 
in Ireland, nor was any attempt made for that purpose; on the 
contrary, because they were not in force in Ireland, and because 
their power did not extend to that countiy, it was necessary t^at 
the Parliament of Ireland should pass acts to the same purpose, and 
such acts were passed accordingly, and form a precedent, not for 
the claim of England, but an argument and precedent against it ; 
for the general words of these statutes had no operation in Ireland, 
and for no other reason than because the English Parliament had 
no jurisdiction : the general terms of her acts stood controlled by 
the limits of her power^ and the non-execution of the acts is a co- 
temporary evidence against her jurisdiction, and so was the point 
5lecided. The case was as follows: the 1st of Elizabeth gave a 
pc^er to erect a court of high commission; the general words of the 
act extended to Ireland, but no court of high commission was erected 
Shore; then followed the Irish act of the 2nd of Elizabeth, which 
gave the Queen the same power in Ireland, and a court of high com- 
mission was erected accordingly; then followed the bill of rights, 
which put down all such courts: the bill of rights is declaratory, and 
its terms universal. A person was deprived of his bishopric in Ire- 
land by virtue of a court of high commission sitting after the bill 
of rights had passed ; and the question was, whether such English 
bill acted on Ireland, or repealed the Irish act? the judges and chan- 
cellor of Ireland determined that it did not: thus it appears, that an 
English statute, however general in its terms, does not act on Ireland, 
and for no other reason, but because the English Parliament is not her 
legislature: she next produces an oi*der of acts which passed in th^ 
reign of the Edwards, and which did bind Ireland : but these aro 
not acts of the English Parliament, but of the English and hub 
Parliament sitting in conjunction, that is to say, with members jsentlC 
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ICnglancl to repfesent Ireland: there are writs extant to that pnr- 
pose. Now acts that passed coi^ointly do not proy« that the £ng)ish 
Parliament has aright to pass acts for Ireland separately; they prove 
the contrary: they prove that when it was intended to bind Ireland, 
it was necessary to send for Irish representatives:: and here again, the 
instances she quotes ai'e authorities against her: next advances a de- 
scription of English acts, which in the opinion of lawyers, though 
not adopted by Ireland, do bind her: they are acts declaratory of the 
common Jaw of England, which Ireland by her compact with Henry 
the Second adopted, and of which she received the interpretation 
from lime to time from England, not as legislative provisions, but as 
judicial decisions; and these interpretations obtain, not by the autho- 
rity of the English Parliament or English com-ts, but of the Irish as- 
sembly thai; passed the compact adopting those Englii^ laws : then 
is introduced another description of English statutes, wkorein Ireland 
is specially named, llie principal ai-e, the 4th of Hemy the Fifth, 
relative to Irish servants.; the 1st oi Henry the Sixth, relative to 
ecclesiastical benefices; the 19th of Henry the Seventh, relative to 
P-erkin Warbeck's oonfedwates; the 8th of Henry the Seventh, re- 
garding tithe^ and the 2ad of Henry the Sixth, or the staple act* 
You will observe that these are the only ancient precedents set forth^ 
that the latter instances are practices which require to be supported 
by precedents; they are proceediii^ against a country exhausted; 
they are not in themselves precedeaits; they are not, as Vaughan ab- 
surdly suggests, their own precedents: these, I say, are not prece- 
dents, And the ancient precedents are too few to amount to a usage. 
Besides, it does not appear that they were carried into execution, 
and it does appear they were denied by Ireland: there are five pro- 
tests against their legality.; there is the Irish act of the 10th of 
Henry the Fourth, declaring that no law should be of force in Ire- 
land until it should be confirmed by the Irish Parliament; there is 
the 29th of Henry the Sixth, declaring that no act should be of force 
in Ireland unless it was confirmed by the Irish Parliament. You 
know the early rolls of Ireland aue lost^ but the exemplifications of 
these acts were found in the treasury of Waterford, and cannot be 
questioned, and do exclude expressly the Parliament oi England, 
and settle the case, even though they stood alone; add to these their 
wonted claim and their protest: there is also the act of faculties in 
>he reign of Henry the Eighth, which was as follows: 

"This your Grace's realm, recognizing no superior under God but 
your Grace, hath been, and yet is free from subjection to any man's 
luWSy b»t such as have been devised and CHrdainidd within this realm^ 
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or to such other as, by sufferance of your Onjce and yonr pi ^ , ^^ 
the people of this realm have taken at thdr frbe liberty by th6it 6iri' 
consent". What now becomes of precedent? there is the declariiiiifii'; 
of right, their counter-claim by the House of Commons in Ireland,^, 
declaring that His Majesty's subjects in Ireland are a free people^ . 
and to be governed only accordiug to the common law of Bfeg}sih8i'* 
and statutes made and established by Parliament in this kingdom^ 
of Ireland, and according to the lawftd customs used in the same: 
there is the protest of the lords of Ireland in 1721, with five instni- 
ments of counter-claim — and these, proies^o/tcm^^ from a people un- 
able to resist. 

The few instances of ancient acts naming Ireland, do not amount' 
to a usage, and therefore I snbmit that England has not made out her 
title by nature or by contract; she has made out no title ; she has not 
put Ireland upon her case: and we might here stop, but we choose to ' 
go on^ and we observe^ that three of the instruments we have stated ' 
among these protests are acts of pariiament; they are not evidence 
of the law, but the law: the Parliament that declares the law, makes 
it: and what is that law? It declares that no statute has force in 
Ireland until confirmed by the Irish Parliament. What now becomes 
of the precedents? supposing that they were in point, which they are 
not; supposing they were numerous, and amounted to a usage; yet 
precedent cannot repeal act of parliament, but act of parliament sets 
aside precedent: I say, the claim of England is then set aside by the 
authority of Parliament; moreover, you will obseiTC^ that the Irish 
acts referred to, namely, the lOth'of Henry the Fourth and the 29th 
of Henry the Sixth, were before most of the precedents quoted, and 
dne of the acts before any nsage is pretended or could have existed; 
besides, the common law of England was introduced into Ireland the 
9th of Bang John, that is before any precedent. But Parliament, or 
such a legislative assembly, is a part of the common law, and two 
parliaments are agamst the common law, but these precedents cannot 
set aside the common law, no more than it can repeal the statute. So 
that the claim of England is not a title established by usage, and then 
set aside by Irish statnte, btit an attempt to overturn existing statutes, 
acts of parliament, by acts of power, and to set up violation in the 
place of law* I mi^t stop here, but Ireland is not confined to th6 
statutes I have mentioned. She has other titles to her freedom in 
abundance; and first, she has the original compact of Henry the Se- 
cond with the Irish princes, giving to Henry the cro>vn, to the prihdes 
their governments, and to the Iiish settlera the-English laws. TTrti' 
evidence of that compact are the two historians Giraldus CambrctiSi4 
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jind Mathew Paris, the latter of whom was present when it was made : 
the matter of that compact was, that Ireland should possess the laws 
and costoms of England; and this convention was confirmed by the 
solemnity of an oath, leges Anglics gratanter acceptcB etjuratoria so* 
lemnitate confirmatce. Other compacts between kings and their people 
arc not to be fonnd: the cotopact of England with William the First 
does not appear to exist in form^ and b founded justly, and fairly I 
think, on a principle that the Crown is a commission; biit the Irish 
compact is an historic transaction. And what is the compact? the 
laws of England. And what were the laws of England at that time? 
the laws of the Confessor, the laws which Magna Charta declared, and 
among them, thd great law of liberty, namely, to be bound only by 
\oxa own assemblies. Then follows the charter of John, and then 
Magna Charta, the first of Henry the Third, 1216, and in this it is 
recited, "the city of Dublin shall have her ancient privileges, and aD 
towns, and cities, and boroughs, their free customs". What liberties ? 
what free customs ? Was the power of the legislature of another 
country to shut up their harbours and stop thfcir commerce, one of 
their free customs? "The King shall not take aids but by the con- 
sent of the realm": then th6 British Parliament cannot tax Ireland. 
Such is the 29th of the great charter, such the 25th of Edward the 
First, such the 27th, such the 34th of the same, acts which Ireland 
adopted after the charter: th6 29th of the great charter says: "No 
freeman shall be taken or disseized of his freehold or free custom, or 
be outlawed, banished, or destroyed; nor shall the King pass upon 
him but by the lawftil judgment of his peers and the law of the land". 

Was the authority of the English Parliament at this time, the time 
of the charter of Henry the Third, the law of Ireland ? Where is the 
law of conquest now? I appeal to the guilty spirit of the Earl of 
Strafford, whb argued that the word conquest used in the act of the 
Irish Parliament, was a legislative enactment, enacting the right of 
conquest by the authority of Parliament. All these acts amount to 
this position, that the subject who claims these provisions shall not 
be taxed but by his own parliament or legislature, nor afiected in 
property, life, or limb, biit by the laws of his own country. The 
British Parliament then cannot punish you; it cannot fine you; it 
cannot tax Ireland; it cannot punish Ireland: then it cannot legis- 
late for Ireland. You will observe that the rights and privileges 
abiovift mentioned are not securities against the King only, they are 
certain pi^perties annexed by the laws of these countries to the per- 
son' of 'the subject; he is clothed with immunities and privileges: the 
words are possessive ; he is protected against royal oppression, and h« 
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walks the conscioas proprietor of the great charter. These lawji^ppi, 
a condition for the subject, irreconcilable to the law of coiiqaest^ ipi 
utterly incompatible with what is set up under pretence of the h^Wfrr 
the power of the British Parliament over Ireland- 
There is another act I wish to mention ; it is the 34th of Edwaiii 
the First: ^'all clerks and laymen shall have their liberties as lidb^ 
they had them the best'*. "Was the power of the English Parliamenty 
that is, of another country over us, our best law? Was conquer 
our best law? And do not imagine that this act is inoperative be- 
cause general, or that a franchise need be penned with the subtUty 
of a penal law; indeed, the Attorney-general of Charles the First 
thought so, and when he argued against the liberties of the people of 
England at a conference with the Lords, on the petition of right, said 
that the statutes of the great charter and other franchises are con- 
ceived in general to be expounded, that is to say, to 'be done away, 
by precedents^ but he fived to feel, in his own impeachment, the 
vanity of that argument, and found the laws of his country, which bd 
imagined dead to her protection, were alive to his punishment, 

I have mentioned certain laws and charters in support of the free- 
dom of Ireland; are they the whole? no, there are more of them, 
namely, all the laws by which England claims her liberty^ they were 
enacted in Ireland by the 10th of Henry the Seventh. You will ob- 
serve, that the petition and declaration of right were declaratory of 
the ancient privileges of England, and that by the Irish act of the 
10th of Henry the Seventb, all those are communicated to Ireland; 
and I beg to set forth these rights and privileges, together with those 
mentioned before, not only as instruments of freedom, but links of 
connexion. Ireland has another title in support of hei'liberty, a Parlia- 
ment of her own. Parliament is exclusive legislature, it is so ex id 
termini; such is the construction by England herself; the modus te- 
nendi parUam£i\Zum is in both countries the same; but it is not ne- 
cessary to establish the modus in order to ascertain the power: the 
competency of the Parliament of Ireland stands on the same base 
within this realm as that of the English Parliament "within the realm 
of Great Britain. Like that of England, our legislature is composed 
of King, Lords, and Commons; but the word king is exclusive, the 
word lords exclusive, and the word commons exclusive ; when you say 
you are governed by a king, you mean one king, when you say you 
are governed by a parliament, you mean one parliament: when the 
judges said that the laws of England did not extend to Ireland be- 
cause she had a parliament of her own, they said by necessary cott- 
Btruction, that the English legislature was liot her parliament: it k 
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tnic, if the Ihglish legislature choose to name Ireland and usurp legis- 
lative authority, the judge eannot question the legislature of his own 
oountry^ but such a. proceeding does not become a matter of right 
because the judge cannot reMeve against it. 

I have shown the claim of England is not a case of precedent ; 
violation is not legislation ;. robbery unpunished does not repeal the 
diecalogue; precedent cannot prevail against an act of parliament; 
k is a parva consuetudo, not a law; and a course of precedent is a 
course of violation. Could precedent repeal the great charter? it 
was thirty times violated ; but such- violation did not cancel the great 
charter, but proved so many challenges to re-affirm, re-instate, and 
glorify that inviolable instrument of public liberty. The reign of 
Henry the Eighth was a precedent against the privilege ef Parlia- 
ment; forced loans had their precedents; ship money had its prece- 
^nts. Charles the First imposed a loan by his o^'n authority; five 
gentlemen refuse to pay it; they are imprisoned by a warrant from 
the council ; they are brought up on their haibeas corpus; they pro- 
duce six laws beside the charter in* their favour;, the judges rely on 
nrecedent, and remand the prisoners: these judges despise the old 
lawa to which they and their predecessors were sworn^ and stood on 
precedents-on which those predecessors were peijured ;. but these fran- 
chise* survived those pliant judges, and afterwards sat in judgment 
upon them, and left, in their punishment, a precedent better than 
trtieir example^ — the triumph of the law over the perjury of the judges. 
What has been the conduct of the people of England on the subject 
of precedent? You- are armed with her laws — be animated by her 
example: her declaration of rights, after reciting precedents against 
the liberty of the subject, says> " all such doings,, and so- forth, shjrfl 
be utterly void"; her great charter had set forth that any judgment 
given to the contrary shall be utterly void; she formed her petition 
ef right upon her birth-right — ^your birth-right against precedent ; 
she formed her declaration of right on the same ground ; she consi- 
dered the right of kings as defeasible, and the birth-i-ight of the sub- 
ject as indefeasible, and she deposed a king wha had, under the 
authority of precedent and adjudication, invaded the indefeasible 
right of the subject, out of which right she formed not only a revo- 
lution but a dynasty, that had and has no other foundation than that 
which depends on the abolishment of every arbitrary maxim, in 
diarch and state — the venal judgment, the violent precedent, and the 
barefaced impudence of the law of conquest. Has then the birth- 
right of the British subject — ^your birth-right— been sufficient against 
precedent (the precedent of the Plantagenets, the precedent of the 
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Tudors, the precedent of the Stuarts), to form a petition of f^^A 
declaratioii of right, a revolation, cancel the oath of <allegiance^ . jie- 
pose James,: establish WilUain, reyalize ihe house ofl Han^fv^? 
has oar common birth-right done all this for England, and giveD se- 
curity to her meanest subject, aod clothed her biBggar vwkh ins 
sturdiness ? and has it left Ireland naked, tsul^ect to Jbe bound mlj^oat 

; your consent^ taxed without your consent, with your copunerce re- 
stricted, an independent &rmy,:and a dependent parliam^^ .^nd yoffir 
property adjudged by the; decisions of another country ? 

We have done with precedent. She then resorts to^ autfaoiity ; to 
what authority ? to her judges. To do wtiat? to ^peal a^a of 
parliament by interpretation. What act? Magna Oharta — the act 
tha't forms the security, of the realm. I respect the judges ; but in 
this case I object to their authority, first, because they are par^al, 
being of the country whose power they are to;d4S(Mss; secondly, he- 
cause they are dependent, being punishable by the Parliament ^hose 
claims they are to arbitrate; thirdly, because they are incompetent, 
being; by their office, obliged to pronounce the law as Parliament 
declares; fourthly, because they are inadmissible, b^ng in. this ewe 
called upon to repeal an act of parliament nnder thei colour o^ inter- 
pretation. The great charter, the 10th of Honry the Fourth, the 
29th of Henry the Sixth, the act of faculties, do not want aa inter- 
preter; these say, no English statute shall be executed in Ireland 
till confirmed by the Irish Parliament— ^no Irish subject tobe bound 
by statutes except ordained within the realm ; to say they may, is . 
to repeal, not to interpret; such explanation is yiplatipn, not inter- 
pretation, and the judge not an authority, but an offender/ Besides, 
the judges are bad arbiters of public liberty; there is no «ct of 
power for which you have not a precedent, nor any false doctrine 
for which you have not an adjudication. Lord Bacon maintained a 
dispensing power, Lord Coke maintained a dispensings power. Lord 
Chief Justice Fleming affirmed the power of the King to lay port 
duties. Judge Blackstone maintained the power of the Honse of Com- 
mons to disqualify by the vote of its own body: when the Attorney- 
General of Charles the First filed ran information! against three 
membersof Parliament for their. speecbed in the House of Commons, 
the judges of the King's^ Bench, fined and coti^fined them all : there is 

• no adjudication which the judges of £)ngland can make agfunst jlre^ 
land, that they have not made agr^nst their own country. ; Now, as 
the people of ^ England have disregaicded such authority when wtgi&d 
against their owr liberties, so shaU we-disregaird the ^ame anthority 

V when wged against onrs : we.t3annot,.alloi¥ i^i^andt to^j^dA^ 
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magna chaita: against the authority of her judges, and set up the an- 
-tboritj of her jadges against the magna charta of Ireland; nor mii&t 
she answer her judges with the principles of the revolution, and an- 
swer Ireland with theprinciples of the Jacobites; for neither jadgments, 
nor jadges'. opinions, nor precedents, are laws; still less can they re- 
p&l laws, still less ^anchises, and least of all, charters: these things 
read themselves without a judge, and in despite of him; they put 
forth a subterranean voice even against kings, and, thongh buried for 
ages, like the blood of the murdered man, they rise up in judgment, 
find^call for justice. 

Let them now produce their judges. There are four remarkable 
adjudications on this sulject; one has been against ns, and three 
have been in our favour : the one against us, is the case of the staple 
act, the English act of the 2nd of Henry the Sixth; it was a case 
ivhere Ireland was specially named ^nd forbidden to export woollen 
to Calais; the ^st decision adjudged that Ireland was not bound by 
this act; the decision was made in the time of Richard the Third by 
all the judges of England assembled in the Exchequer Chamber; 
this case afterwards, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, was, • by 
Lord Chief Justice Hussey, decided against us, his brethren not 
Bf»nch dissenting; the reporter (Brooke) doubts the legality of his 
opinion, and Lord Coke approves of the contrary opinion, namely, 
of the original determination of the judges assembled in the Exche- 
quer Chamber. Under these circumstances stands the decision 
which is against us: of the three decisions which were for us, I have 
stated one already (the case of the Court of High Commission in L-e- 
land); another was the case of a patent given to one Pilkington, of 
an office in Ireland, which he discharged by deputy. A. got a pa- 
tent for the same office, and Pilkington brought a scire facias to the 
court in England, 20th of Henry the Sixth, against A., to show 
sause why the patent should not be repealed. A. pleaded that the 
Irish Parliament had by an act required that the said office should 
be discharged in person, or forfeited, and then he prescribed for the 
Irish Parliament, and the prescription was allowed. The third de- 
cision is that of the judges of Ireland on queries put to them by the 
Lords at the request of the Commons; the first query was as follows: 
Whether the subjects of Ireland be a free people, and to be governed 
only by the common law of England and statutes of force in this 
Kingdom? To which query all the judges answered in the affirma- 
tive : .they point out where the common Jaw, in some instances, 
differs firom that of England, and where equity interferes; but with 
respect to the question, whether the subjects of Ireland be a free peo- 
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pie, to be bound only bj the common law of England and' the irisli 
statutes, their assent is nnqualified: such is the answer;; and thb 
Ihe answer of the seven judges of Ireland given^ in writing with th^ 
names affixed. The other authorities are the opinions of jndgei 
given in their books ; one of these opinions is that of Mr. Justice 
Blackstone; a very considerable name: but what are his arguments? 
what has this OFacte pronounced? namely, that the Pai-liament of 
England has settled her own right by her own ipse dixit; she bafi 
settled the matter, he says, by the declaratory act of the 6th of 
George the First ; certainly she has settled the matter for this Rha- 
damauthus ; but his remark proves only, that the Parliament of 
England had authority over her judge, but it does not prove 
that she had authority over Ireland: eertainly the judge cannot 
question the legislature, and therefore ought not in such a case to* be 
an arbiter, and of course \» not an authority. Having settled the 
question by the authority of Parliament, he adds his own reasons^ 
they are worse than that authority: Ireland, he saySy is- a kind of 
colony planted by England, and then he rests the right of England 
on conquest: to which we answer, she is not a colony, she is not a 
kind of colony; that she was not planted by England, that she was 
not conquered, and that,, if she were, she has compacts, chartersj and 
laws to do away what is called the right of conquest. I must ob- 
serve, this grave and learned judge does not in this case exert him- 
self within hi» own science, crafty or mystery;, he speaks on the 
history of Ireland and the laws of nations, and is erroneous in botL 
Next is introduced the thunderbolt of the law, the English- Minos — 
Lord Coke; — a great authority, a friend to liberty, and the principal 
Cramer of the Bill of llights ; but this Leviathan does not combat 
here in his own waters; he moves in another element;, and, though 
in eveiy element portentous and prepollent, is not omnipotent her«: 
he declares that Ireland is not bound by the English. Parliament, 
and gives his reasons, viz., because she has a parliament of her own, 
and does not send representatives to the Parliament of England; and 
then he adds, not bound " except when she is especially named"; 
which does not, however, remove the force of his reason, but leaves 
It to act against the exceptioh as well as against the general' propo- 
sition, for she has not, when named, a parliament the less, nor a i-e- 
presentative the more : he then quotes a precedent — it is where 
England bound Ireland when Ireland sent representatives to Eng- 
land : and he infers from thence, that England can bind Ireland wh^ 
she does not; and,, finally, he rests hfs opinion on a law which goes 
V) overturn the liberty of his own country as well' as of ours—^the 
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law of conqnest. So is Vaiighan: be sets in the gulf in which his 
learned brcthren, the other lights of the law, SLve extinguished — the 
Jaw of conquest: so aro they all — they all rest on this law. 

I liave shown that England has no title by the law of nature, no 
title by the law of covenant, no title by the law of usage; the best 
authorities, Locke, BuHemachi, Hooker — independent philosophers — 
better authority than dependent judges, have pronounced it so. Will 
she claim by conquest ? It only extends to a certain description of 
the generation conquered, and it is extinguished by pacts, chai-ters, 
and laws ; let me add, that Ireland was not conquered, and supposing 
her to have been so, I have produced pacts, charters, and laws innu- 
merable. Farther, I beg to say, that the authorities quoted, even 
those quoted against us, refute the idea of conquest. The judges in 
Pilkington's case, who allow the prescription for the Irish Parliament, 
give up the idea of conquest. My Lord Coke himself, who affirms 
*hat Ireland has a parliament of her own, precludes the idea of con- 
quest ; the seven judges of Ireland, who acknowledged that the Irish 
were a free people, and to be governed only by the common law of 
England and the statutes of Ireland, preclude the idea of conquest. 
Henry the Second, who professed to take Ireland by the grant of the 
Pope, renounced thereby the idea of conquest. He made a covenant 
with the Irish chieftains ; they acknowledged him their sovereign, 
and he confirmed to them their petty governments. He made a cove- 
nant with the English settlers, they swearing allegiance to him, an<l 
lie communicating to them the laws and liberties of England. 

"Nothing obtained except in a just war; no right over the pos- 
terity of the conquered". Such is Locke. " Conquest cannot give 
title ; it is a means to obtain ; and that title cannot be good except 
by the consent, express or tacit, of the people". Such is Burlemachi. 
*' If the people do not voluntarily submit, a state of war exists". Such 
is Vattal. What says England ? Mr. Pym, in Lord Strafford's im- 
peachment, speaks as follows : '^ The law is the safeguard of all pri- 
vate ioterests; without this every man has a right to do everything. 
And this is the case to which the Irish were reduced ky the Earl of 
Strafford ; and the reason he gave hath more mischief than the thing 
itself, viz., that they were a conquered nation* There are few nations 
in the world that have not been conquered ; but if pacts and agree- 
ments do not restrain that, what people can be free? England hath 
been conquered, Wales hath been conquered, and by this reason will 
be little better than Ireland". Thus speaks Mr. Pym. What says 
the English House of Commons ? It says, >'^ that the realm of Ire- 
land having been time out of mind annexed to the imperial Crown oi 
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Eiiglancl, and governed by the same laws, the said Earl being depntj 
ill that realm, to bring His Majesty's liege subjects of tliat realm into 
a dislike of his Majesty's government, and intending the subversion 
of the fundamental laws and settled government of that kingdom, and 
the destruction of His Majesty's liege people there, did declare and 
publish — that Ireland was a conquered nation". Thus spoke the 
English House of Commons. What said the English Parliament ? 
The bill of attainder is before you. " AVhercas the knights, citizens, 
and burgesses, have impeached Thomas Earl of Sti-afford for endea- 
vouring to subvert the ancient and fundamental goyernment of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical govera- 
inent against law in the said kingdoms ; be it enacted that lie shall 
suffer the pain of death". Thus did the Parliament of England act on 
this question with regard to her minister. How has she acted with 
regard to her King ? I know it will be said that she revoked the act 
of attainder : true, she revoked the attainder, but did not restore the 
doctrine of conquest ; on the contrary, in the face of the law of con- 
quest, she resolved as follows : " that there is a-a original compact 
between the King and the people; that James the Second bad broken 
that original compact, and that the breach of compact, with his other 
offences, was an abdication of his crown": and she deposed him accor- 
dingly, and she called on the Irish to aid her in the deposition. Eng- 
land called on the Irish to shed their blood, and they shed it accor- 
dingly, in deposing James the Second for having broken his compact 
with England. And will she now break her compact with Ireland, 
and set up here the law of conquest? Has she attainted the Irish for 
the treason of aiding James, who broke the original compact with 
England ? and will she punish the Irish for not aiding England in 
breaking the compact with themselves ? will she employ her King 
who owes his crown to one compact to break the other? will she con- 
fiscate the property of James's abettors in Ireland on the principles 
of compact, and seize on the liberties of the whole realm on the 
principles of conquest, and commit herself that very crime ? A pro- 
digy in the annals of mankind incredible, and an exhibition of the 
thirst of power in the frenzy of the human race unimaginable ! 
Commit herself that very crime for which she beheaded her ministei 
and deposed her king ! 

This brings the claim of England to a mere question of force : it is 
a right which Swift. I think it is Swift, has explained — the right of 
tlie grenadier to take the property of a naked man. I add, this man 
L 13 now gotten back his arms, and begs to get back his property. 
ihus the question remaining is a question of ability ; and in consider- 
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ing this, yon arc not to contemplate alone the diiflSculties in your front; 
yov ai*e to look back too on the strength in your rear. The claim by 
ttonqnest naturally leads to the subject of the volunteers. You have 
an immense force, the shape of a much greater, of different religions, 
but of one political faith, kept up for three yeare defending the country j 
for the government took away her troops and consigned her defenco 
to the people ; — defending the government, I say, aiding the civil 
power, and pledged- to maintain the liberty of Ireland to the last drop 
of their blood. Who is this body ? the Commons of Ireland ! and 
s'ou at the head of them: it is more — it is the society in its greatest 
possible description ; it is the property — it is the soul of the countiy 
armed. They — for this body have yet no adequate name — in the 
summer of 1780, they agree to a declaration of right ; in the summer 
of 1781, they hear that the French are at sea; in the heat and 
hurricane of their zeal for liberty, they stop ; without delay, they 
offer to march ; their march waits only for the commands of the Cas- 
tle : the Castle, where the sagacious courtier had abandoned his 
uniform, finds it prudent to receive a self-armed association : that 
self-armed asssociation this age has beheld : posterity will admire — 
will wonder. The delegates of that self-armed association enter the 
mansion of the government, ascend the steps, advance to the pre- 
sence of the Lord-lieutenant, and make a tender of their lives and 
fortunes, with the form and reception of an authenticated establish- 
ment. A painter might here display and contrast the loyalty of a 
courtier with that of a volunteer ; he would paint the courtier hurry- 
ing off his uniform, casting away his arms, filling his pockets with the 
public money, and then presenting to his sovereign naked servitude ; 
he would paint the volunteer seizing his charters, handling his arms, 
forming his columns, improving his discipline, demanding his rights, 
and then, at the foot of the throne, maldng a tender of armed alle- 
giance. He had no objection to die by the side of England ; but ho 
must be found dead with h6r charter in his hand. 

Stationed as you are, and placed as you are in relation to the com- 
munity and these gi*eat objects, how do you mean to proceed ? sub- 
mit, and take the lead in the desertion ? impossible ! The strength 
which at your back supports your virtue, precludes your apostacy ; 
the armed presence of the nation will not bend ; the community will 
not be sold ; nor will a nation in arais suffer the eternal blessing of 
freedom and renown to depend on the experiment, whether this vil- 
lain shall be a pensioner, or that pickpocket shall be a peer. Before 
you decide on the practicability of being slaves for ever, look to 
America. Do you see nothing in that America but the grav^ ^^^ 
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prison of your armies ? and do yon not see in her range of terrfforf^ 
cheapness of living, variety of climate, and simplicity of life, the 
drain of Europe ? — Whatever is bold and disconsolate, sullen. virtue 
and wounded pride ; all, all to that point will precipitate } and what 
you trample on in Europe will sting you in America. When Phila- 
delphia or whatever city the American appoints for empire, sends 
forth her ambassadors to the different kings of Europe, and manifests 
to the world her independency and power, do you imaginie you will 
persuade Ireland to be satisfied with an English Parliament making 
laws for her ; satisfied with a refusal to her loyalty of those privi- 
leges which were offered to the arms of America ? How will indi- 
viduals among you like this ? Some of the gentlemen whom I now 
see in their places, are the descendants of kings j the illusti-ions 
gentleman on the far bench [Mr. O'Hara] ; my illustrious friend 
near me [Mr. O'Neill] — will they derogate from the royalty of their 
forefathers, bow their honoured heads, or acknowledge the crown of 
their ancestors, or more than regal power on the* brow of every forty- 
shilling freeholder in England, or on any front except that of His 
Majesty ? Are the American enemies to be free, and these royal 
subjects slaves ? Or in what quality does His Majesty choose to con- 
template the Irish hereafter ? His subjects in Parliament, or his 
equals in congress? Submission, therefore, will not do; there 
remains, then, but one way ; assert the independency of your Par- 
liament. What do you wait for ? Do you wait for a peace till 
the volunteer retires, and the minister replies by his cannon ? — ^the 
Stag frigate is now in your harbour. Or do you wait for more cala- 
mities in the fortmies of England, till the empire is a wreck, and the 
two countries go down together ? or do you delay till Providence, 
beholding you on your knees, shall fall in love with your meanness, 
and rain on your servility constitution like manna ? You go to the 
house of God when you want heat or moisture, and you interfere 
with God's prondence by your importunities* Are the princes of 
the Earth more vigilant than the Almighty, that you should besiege 
the throne of mercy with your solicitations, and hold it unnecessary 
to admonish the King ? Or do you wait till your country speaks to 
yon in thunder? Let me conclude by observing, that you have the 
two claims before you ; the claim of England to power, and of Ire- 
land to liberty : and I have shown you, that England ha» no title v 
to that power to make laws for Ireland ; none by nature, none by 
compact, none by usage, and none by conquest ; and that Ireland 
has several titles against the claims of England ; — a title by nature, 
a title by compact, and a title by divei's positive acts of parliament; 
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a title by charter, and by all the laws by which England possesses 
her liberties ; by England's interpretation of those laws, by her 
renunciation of conquest, and her acknowledgment of the law of 
original compact. 

I now move you, 

That an humble address be presented to His Majesty, to assure 
His Majesty of our most sincere and unfeigned attachment to His 
Majesty's person and government. 

To assure His Majesty that the people of this country are a free 
people. 

That the crown of Ireland is an imperial crown, and the kingdom 
of Ireland a distinct kingdom, with a parliament of her own, the sole 
legislature thereof. 

To assure His Majesty, that, by our fundamental laws and fran- 
chises (laws and franchises which we on the part of the nation do 
claim as her birth- right), the subjects of this kingdom cannot bo 
bound, affected, or obliged by any legislature, save only by the King, 
Lords, and Commons of this His Majesty's realm of Ireland, nor is 
there any other body of men who have power or aathoritv to make 
laws for the same. 

To assure His Maje^sty, that His Majesty's subjects of Ireland 
conceive that in this privilege is contained the very essence of 
their liberty, and that they treasure it as they do their lives, and 
accordingly have with one voice declared and {protested against the 
interpositioB of any other parliament ia the legislation of this 
country. 

To assure His Majesty, that we have seen with concern the Par- 
liament of Great Britain advance a claim to make law for Ireland ; 
and that this anxiety is kept alive, when we perceive the same 
Parliament still persists in that claim, as may appear by recent 
British acts which affect to bind Ireland, but to which the subjects 
of Ireland can ])ay no obedience. 

To assure His Mujesty, that, next to our liberties, we value our 
connexion with Great Britain ; on which we conceive, at this time 
most particularly, the happiness of both kingdoms intimately de- 
pends, and which, as it is our most sincere wish, so shall it be our 
principal study, to cultivate and render perpetual : that under this 
impression, we cannot suggest any means whereby such connexion 
can be so much improved and strengthened, as by a renunciation of 
the olakn of the British Parliament to make laws for Ireland — a 
claim useless to England, rriicl to Ireland, and without any founda- 
4lun ill law« 
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That with a high sense of the magnanimity aud justice of Uif 
British character, and in the most entire reliance on His Majestji 
paternal care, we have set forth our rights and sentiments, and with- 
out prescribing any mode to His Majesty, we throw ourselves on 
tiis royal wisdom. 



TRIUMPH OF HUSH INDEPENDENCE 
Ajml 16, 1782. 

Mr. Grattan rose, and spoke as follows : 

I am now to address a free people : ages have passed away, and 
this is the first moment in which you could be distinguished by that 
appellation. 

I have spoken on the subject of your liberty so often, that I have 
nothing to add, and have only to admire by what Heaven-direcr^ 
steps you have proceeded until the whole faculty of the nation is 
braced up to the act of her own deliverance. 

I found Ireland on her knees, I watched over her with a paternal 
solicitude ; I have traced her progress from injuries to arms, and 
from arms to liberty. Spirit of Swift ! spirit of Molynenx ! your 
genius has prevailed ! Ireland is now a nation ! in that new cha- 
racter I hail her ! and bowing to her august presence, J say, jE6io 
pei^petua! 

She is no longer a wretched colony, returning thanks to her go- 
vernor for his rapine, and to her king for his oppression ; nor is slio 
now a squabbling, fretful sectary, perplexing her little wits, aud 
firing her furious statutes with bigotry, sophistry, disabilities, and 
death, to transmit to posterity insignificance and ,war. 

Look to the rest of Europe, and contemplate yourself, and be 
satisfied. Holland lives on the memory of past achievements ; Swe- 
den has lost liberty ; England has sullied her great name by an 
attempt to enslave her colonies. You are the only people— you, of 
the nations in Europe, are now the only people who excite adnaira- 
tion, and in your present conduct you not only exceed the present 
generation, but you equal the past. I am not afraid to turn back 
and look antiquity in the face : the revolution — that great event, 
whether you call it ancient or modern I know not, was tamishe«^ 
with bigotry : the great deliverer (for such I must ever call tlio 
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Prince of Nassau) was blemished witn oppression ; he assented to, 
he was forced to assent to, acts which deprived the Catholics of 
leligious, and all the Irish of civil and commercial rights, though the 
Irish were the only subjects in these islands who had fought in his 
defence. Bat you have sought liberty on her own principle : see the 
Presbyterians of Banj^or petition for the freedom of the Catholics 
5)f Munster. You, with difficulties innumerable, with dangers not 
few, have done what your ancestors wished, but could not accom- 
plish, and what your posterity may preserve, but will never equal : 
you have moulded the jarring elements of your countiyinto a nation, 
and have rivalled those great and ancient commonwealths, whom 
}'0U were taught to admire, and among whom you are now to be 
recoiled : in this proceeding you had not the advantages which were 
common to other great countries ; no monuments, no trophies, none 
of those outward and visible signs of greatness, such as inspire mav 
kind, and connect the ambition of the age which is coming on witL 
the example of that going off, and forms the descent and concateua- 
lion of glory: no, you have not had any great act recorded among 
all your misfortunes, nor have you one public tomb to assemble the 
crowd, and soeak to the living the language of integrity and 
fieedom. 

Your historians did not supply the want of monuments ; on the 
contiaiy, these nan'ators of your misfortunes, who should have felt 
for your wrongs, and have punished your oppressors with oppres- 
sions, natural scourges, the moral indignation of history, compro- 
mised with public villainy and trembled ; they excited your violence, 
they suppressed your provocation, and wrote in the chain which 
eiitrammelled their country. I am come to break that cham, and I 
congratulate my country, who, without any of the advantages I speak 
of, going forth as it were with nothing but a stone and a sling, and 
what oppression could not take away — the favour of Heaven, accom- 
plished her owTi redemption, and left you nothing to add and every- 
Ihiiigto admire. 

You want no trophy now ; the records of Parliament are the evi- 
dence of your glory : 1 beg tof observe, that the deliverance of Ireland 
has proceeded from her own right hand ; I rejoice at it, for had the 
great requisition of your freedom proceeded from the bounty of Eng- • 
^and, that great woA would have been defective both in renown and 
.security: it was necessary that the soul of the country should have 
beeu exalted by the act of her own redemption, and that Euglaud 
should ^vithdraw her claim by operation of treaty, and not of mere 
grace and condescension ; a gratuitous act of Parliament, however 
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express, would hare been revocable ; birt the repeal of her claiin 
under operation of treaty is not : in that case, the legislature is pnt 
in covenant, and bound by the law of nations — the only law that can 
legally bind Parliament. Never did this country stand so high. Eng- 
land and Ireland treat ex cequo. Ireland transmits to the King her 
claim of right, and requires of the Parliament of England the repeal 
of her claim of power, which repeal the English Parliament is to 
make under the force of a treaty which depends on the law of 
nations — a law which cannot be repealed by the Parliamwit of 
England. 

I rejoice that the people are a party to this treaty, because they 
are bound to preserve it. There is not a man of forty shillings free- 
hold that is not associated in this our claim of right, and boiind to 
die in its defence; cities, counties, associations, Protestants and 
Catholics ; it seems as if the people had joined in one great national 
sacrament ; a flame has descended from Heaven on the intefiect of 
Ireland, plays ronnd her head, and encompasses her understanding 
with a consecrated glory. 

There are some who thinfe, and a few who declare, that the asso- 
ciations to which I refer are illegal: come, then, let us try the charge, 
and state the grievance. And first, I ask. What were the griev- 
ances ? an army imposed on us by another country, that army ren- 
dered perpetual ; the privy-coancil of both countries made a part of 
oiu' legislature ; our legislature deprived of its originating and pro- 
pounding power ; another country exercising over us supreme 
legislative authority ; that country disposing of our property by its 
judgments, and prohibiting our trade by its statutes : these were not 
grievances, but spoliations, which left you nothing. When you 
contended against them, you contended for the whole of your con- 
dition ; when the minister asked, by what right ? we refer him to 
onr Maker : we sought our privileges by the right which we have' to 
defend our property against a robber, our life against a murderer, 
oar country against an invader, whether coming with civil or 
military force — a foreign army, or a foreign legislature. This is a 
case that wants no precedent ; the revokitton wanted no precedent ; 
for such things arrive to reform a course of bad precedents, and, 
instead of being founded on precedent, become such : the gazing 
world, whom they come to save^ begins by doubt and concludes by 
worship. Let other nations be deceived by the sophistry of courts : 
Ireland has studied politics in the lair of opiuression, and, taught by 
sufifcring, comprehends the rights of subjects and the duty of kingSi. 
Let other nations 1 . agine that subjects are made for the monarchy 
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but we conceive that kings, and parliaments like kings, are mado 
for the subjects. The House of Commons, honoui'able and right 
honom*able as it may be ; the Lords, noble and illustrious as we pro- 
nounce them, are not original, but derivative. Session after session 
they move their periodical orbit about the source of their being, tho 
nation ; even the King's Majesty must fulfil his due and tributary 
course round that great luminary ; and, created by its beam and 
upheld by its attraction, must incline to that light, or go out of the 
system. 

Ministers, we niean the ministers who have gone out (I rely on tho 
good intentions of the present), fonner ministers, I say, have put 
questions to us; we beg to put questions to them. They desired to 
know by what authority this nation has acted. This nation desires 
to know by what authority they have acted. By what authority 
did Government enforce the articles of war? By what authority 
does Government establish the post-ofBce ? By what authority aro 
•>ur merchants bound by the charter of the East India Company ? 
By what authority has Ireland for near one hundred years been de- 
prived of her export trade? By what authority are her peers de- 
prived of their judicature ? By what authority has that judicature 
been transferred to the peers of Great Britain, and our property in 
its last resort referred to the decision of a non-resident, unauthorized^ 
and unconstitutional tribunal ? Will ministers say it was the au- 
thority of the British Parliament ? On what ground, then, do they 
place the question between tjie Government on one side, and tho 
volunteers on the other ? According to their own statement, the 
Government has been occupied in superseding the lawgiver of the 
country ; and the volunteers are here to restore him. The Govern- 
ment has contended for the usurpation, and the people for the laws. 
His Majesty's late ministers imagined they had quelled the country 
when they had bought the newspapers; and they represented us as 
wild men, and our cause as visionary; and they pensioned a set of 
wretches to abuse both : but we took little account of them or their 
proceedings, and we waited and we watched, and we moved, as it 
were, on our native hills, with the minor remains of our parliamentai-^ 
army, until that minority became Ireland. Let those ministers now 
go home, and congratulate their king on the redemption of his peo- 
ple. Did you imagme that those little parties whom three years ago 
you beheld in awkward squads parading in the streets, should have 
now arrived to such distinction and effect ? What was the cause ? 
for it was not the sword of the volunteer, nor his muster, nor his 
spuit, nor his promptitude to put down acddental disturbance or 
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public disorder, nor his own nnblamed and distinguished depoilmcHfc; 
This was much; but there was more than this: the upper oi^Jcrs, 
the property, and the abilities of the country, formed with the voUhi- 
teer ; and the volunteer had sense enough to obey them. This uniti'il 
the Protestant with the Catholic, and the landed proprietor with the 
people. There was still more than this; there was a coutincucc 
which confined the corps to limited and legitimate objects; there was 
a principle which preserved the corps from adultery with French poli- 
tics ; there was a good taste which guarded the coi'ps from the aflfcc- 
tion of such folly: this, all this, made them bold; for it kept them 
innocent, it kept them rational: no vulgar rant against England ; no 
mysterious admiration of France; no crime to conceal- — no folly it 
be ashamed of. They were what they professed t? be ; and that wa. ^ 
nothing less than the society asserting her liberty according to tlu 
frame of the British constitution, her inheritance to be enjoyed in 
perpetual connection with the British empire. 

I do not mean to say that there were not divers violent and un- 
seemly resolutions; the immensity of the means was inseparable 
from the excess. 

Such are the gi*eat works of nature; such is the sea: but, like the 
sea, the waste and excess were lost in the advantage : and now, 
having given a parliament to the people, the volunteers will, I 
doubt not, leave the people to Parliament, and thus close, spedfi- 
cally and majestically, a great work, which will place them above 
censure and above panegyric. ThesQ associations, like other insti- 
tutions, will perish : they will perish with the occasion that gave 
them being, and the gratitude of their country will vmte their epi- 
taph, and say : " This phenomenon, the departed volunteer, justified 
only by the occasion, the buth of spirit and giievances, with sorae 
alloy of public evil, did more public good to Ireland than aU he; 
institutions; he restored the liberties of his country, and thus froin 
the grave he answers his enemies". Connected by freedom as well 
as by allegiance, the two nations. Great Britain and Ireland, form a 
constitutional confederacy as well as one empire ; the crown is one 
link, the constitution another ; and, in my mind, the latter link is 
the more powerful. 

You can get a king anywhere, but England is the only countiy 
with whom you can participate a free constitution. This makes 
England your natural connexion, and her king your natural as well 
as your legal sovereign. This is a connexion, not as Lord Coke has 
idly said, not as Judge Blackstone has foolishly said, not as other 
judges have ignorantly said, by conquest; but, as Molyneux hsis 
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unul, and as I now say, by compact; and that compact is a fiee 
constJlution. Sufi'er mo now to state some of the things essential to 
lhatfi*cc constitntion ; they are as follow: the independency of the 
Irish Parliament; the exclusion of the British Parliament from any 
i^uthority in this realm; the restoration of the Irish judicatnre, and 
the exclusion of that of Great Britain. As to the perpetual mutiny 
hill, it must be more than limited — it must be effaced; that bill must 
fall, or the constitution cannot stand; that bill was originally limited 
by this House to two yeai's, and it returned from England without 
the clause of limitation. AVhat ! a bill making the ai-my indepen- 
dent of Parliament, an J pei-petual! I protested against it then, I 
have struggled with it since, and I am now come to desti'oy this 
great enemy of my countiy. The pei-petual mutiny bill must vanish 
out of the statute book. The excellent tract of Molyneux was 
burned — it was not answered; and its flame illumined posterity. 
This evil paper shall be burned, but burned like a felon, that its 
execution may be a peace-offering to the people, and that a declara- 
tion of right may be planted on its guilty ashes: a new mutiny bill 
must be formed after the manner of England, and a declaration of 
right put in the front of it. 

As to the le^slative powers of the Privy Councils, I conceive 
them to be utterly inadmissible, against the constitution, against the 
privileges of Parliament, and against the dignity of the realm. Do 
not imagine such powder to be theoretical; it is in a veiy high degree 
a practical e\Tl. I have here an inventory of bills altered and in- 
jured by the interference of the Privy Councils ; money bills origi- 
nated by them, protests by the Crown in support of those money 
bills, prorogation following these protests. I have here a mutiny 
bill of 1780, altered by the Council, and made perpetual ; a Catholic 
bill in 1778, where the Council struck out the clause repealing the 
test act ; a militia bill, where the Council struck out the compulsory 
clause requiring the Crown to proceed to form a militia, and left it 
optiona. with His Majesty's minister whether there should be a mi- 
litia in xfdand. I have the money bill of 1775, where the Council 
struck out the clause enabling His Majesty to take a pai-t of our 
troops for general service, and left it to the minister to withdraw the 
forces against act of parliament. I have to state the altered money 
bill of 1771, the altered money bill of 1775, the altered money bill 
of 1780: the day would expire before I could recount their ill- 
doings. I will never consent to have men (God knows whom), 
ecclesiastics, etc., etc., men unknown to the constitution of Parlia- 
ment, and known only to the minister, who has breathed into their 
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^ostrfls an nnconstitutional existence, steal to their dark divan to 
do mischief and make nonsense of bills, which their Lordships, the 
House of Lords, or we, the House of Conmions, have thought good 
and fit for the people. No; those men have no legislative qualifica- 
tions; they shall have no legislative power. 

1st, The repeal of the perpetual mutiny bill, and the dependwicy 
of the Irish army on the Irish Parliament. 

2nd, The abolition of the legislative power of the Council. 

Srd, The abrogation of the claim of England to make law for 
Ireland. 

Ath, The exclusion of the English House of Peers, and of the 
English King's Bench, from any judicial authority in this realm. 

5th, The restoration of the Irish Peers to thek final judicature. 
The independency of the Irish Parliament in its solo and exclusive 
legislatm*e. 

These are my terms. I will take nothing from the Crown. 

Mr. Grattan then moved, by way of amendment : 

That an humble address be presented to His Majesty, to return 
His Majesty the thanks of this House for his most gracious message 
to this House, signified by His Grace the Lord-lieutenant. 

To assure His Majesty of our unshaken attachment to His Majes- 
ty's person and government, and of our lively sense' of his patemiil 
care in thus taking the lead to administer content to His Majesty's 
(Subjects of Ireland. 

That, thus encom^aged by his royal interposition, we shall beg 
leave, with all duty and affection, to lay before His Majesty the 
causes of our discontents and jealousies. To assure His Majesty 
that his subjects of Ireland are a free people. That the crown of 
Ireland is an imperial crown inseparably annexed to the crown of 
Great Britain, on which connection the interest and happiness of 
both nations essentially depend : but that the kingdom of Ireland is 
a distinct kingdom, with a parliament of her own — the sole legisla- 
ture thereof. That there is no body of men competent to make laws 
to bind this nation except the King, Lords, and Commons of Ire- 
land; nor any other parliament which hath any authority or power 
of any sort whatsoever in this country, save only the parliament of 
Ireland. To assure His Majesty, that we humbly conceive that in 
this right the very essence of our liberties exists; a right which we, 
on the part of all the people of Ireland, do claim as their birth-right, 
and which we cannot yield but with our lives. 

To assure His Majesty that we have seen with concern cei*taiu 
claims advanced by the Parlig-raeut of Great Britain, in an act enti- 
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tied "An act for the better securing the dependency of L-eland": an 
act containing matter entirely irreconcilable to the fundamental 
rights of this nation. That we conceive this act, and the claims it 
advances, to be the gi'eat and principal cause of the discontents and 
jcidousics in this kingdom. 

To assure His Majesty that His Majesty's Commons of Ireland do 
most sincerely wish that all bills which become law in Ii*eland 
should receive the approbation of His Majesty under the seal of 
Great Bntain ; but that yet we do consider the practice of suppres- 
sing our bills in the council of Ireland, or altering the same any- 
where, to be another just cause of discontent and jealousy. 

To assm-e His Majesty that an act entitled "An act for the better 
accommodation of His Majesty's forces", being unlimited in duration, 
and defective in other instances, but passed in that shape from the 
pailicular circumstances of the times, is another just cause of discon- 
tent and jealousy in this kingdom. 

That we have submitted these, the principal causes of the present 
discontent and jealousy of Ireland, and remain in humble expecta- 
tion of redi-ess. 

That we have the greatest reliance on His Majesty's wisdom, the 
most sanguine expectations from his virtuous choice of a Chief 
Governor, and gi'eat confidence in the wise, auspicious, and constitu- 
tional councils which we see with satisfaction His Majesty has 
adopted. 

That we have, moreover, a high sense and veneration for the 
British character, and do therefore conceive that the proceedings of 
this country, founded as they were in right, and tempered by duty, 
must have excited the approbation and esteem, instead of wounding 
the pride, of the British nation. 

Ajid we beg leave to assure His Majesty, that we are the more 
confirmed ha this hope, inasmuch as the people of this kingdom have 
never expressed a desire to share the freedom of England, without 
declaring a determination to share her fate likewise, standing and 
falling with the British nation. 
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July 19, 1782. 

On the 17th Mr. Flood expressed himself dlssatisfiedjvitn what had been \ 
regarding the independence of the countrj-. He said that his object wai 
obtain legal security ; he gave notice that he would bring forward a questioi 
the subject on the 19th, and this day he made his promised motion. He ra 
pitulated the arguments that he had used before, and considered that 1« 
security was the best security that coiUd be obtained. The crowns of the t 
kingdoms were already united by an Irish law, declaring that whoever wore tl 
imperial crown of England should also wear the imperial crown of Ireland: 1 
object now was, to secure the rights of Parliament as well as those of the Crow 
as he thought the late transactions totally inadequate to the security of t 
rights of Ireland : the 6th of George the First was a declaratory law ; and i 
declaratory law only stated what the law previously was, but did not enact \ 
new law, and therefore left the law as it stood before : he accordingly moved, I 
**That leave be given to bring in heads of a bill for declaring the aole and I 
exclusive right of the Irish Parliament to make laws in all cases whatsoever, 1 
internal and external, for the kingdom of Ireland". This was supported by Mr. 
English, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Walsh; it was strongly opposed by Mr. Bagenal, 
lilr. Brownlow, Mr. Ogle, Mr. Bushe, Mr, Hartley, and ]VIr* Yelverton ; they 
said that Mr. Flood had very properly called it the shadow of English legislative 
authority, and that his bill would go to admit, that the right to legislate for 
Ireland had existed in England, and to deny that the right of self-legblation wa^i 
inherent in Ireland. The ablest lawyers were of opinion that the repeal of the 
Cth of George the First was sufficient ; Mr. Flood himself had admitted it by his 
votes of the 16th of April and 27th of May ; that it was idle to call for the re- 
nunciation of a power that was abandoned; the bill which he suggested was a 
most injurious measure; it went to excite discontent and create doubts when the 
people were satisfied, when a universal joy existed throughout the country, an«l 
after they had obtained all that England could give, and all that Ireland had 
demanded. 

]\Ir. Grattan rose, and said: I wish the subject bad not been re- 
newed. Whatever was the original question, that question exists no 
longer ; to renew it makes this House the theatre of envy, ostenta- 
tion, and egotism, and wastes the public time by reviewing a subject 
which liberty does not determine, because liberty did not excite, and 
^vhich is continued by the passions that engendered it — rancour and 
disappointed ambition. 

I enter on it, therefore, with peculiar reluctance, but with this 
justification, that, were I to decline the question, I should betray the 
defence — the defence of myself and others, who took an early, active, 
and uniform part in the recoveiy of yoiu* liberties, when those who 
have been clamorous of late were silent. 
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I will state why this House and the whole nation did at first ex- 
pect that Gi'eat Britain should relinquish her claim of legislative 
supit aiacy over the kingdom of Ireland, by the repeal of the act 
whei-em that claim was advanced, namely, the 6th of Greorge the 
Fii-st, because this act contained the principle expressly, because the 
act of course put the claim in issue, because the repeal was then the 
natural and technical manner of doing away the claim. 

Gentlemen will please for a moment to recur to four very im- 
portant periods, first, when Mr. Eden, in the British House of Com- 
mons, moved for a repeal of the 6th of George the First, without a 
preamble, and with a reserve of that part which went to the judica- 
ture. Mr. Eden was in fact no longer flecixitary ; his friends were 
no longer ministers : he went to England to give to the fallen, and 
to take from the new ministry the glory of relinquishing the legislative 
supremacy of England over Ireland ; and what method did he take? 
-^Repeal without preamble. 

It has been said, that the repeal was not argued on the pnnciple. 
The assertion is totally unfounded : almost every man of every party 
spoke on that day who speaks on any day ; and they argued the 
motion on the principle only. " He is come over post (they said), 
to cede the deareit rights of the British nation". How ? By the 
repeal — repeal without preamble. Nobody then said it was doing 
nothing; no man on either side said so: the proposition was received 
in the British House of Conunons, as the account of it was received 
by the Irish nation — as a proposition to cede the legislative power 
of England over the kingdom of Ireland : the principle was thus 
conceived to be put in issue. 

The next period to which I refer was a few weeks after this motion ; 
the 16th of April, 1782. I remember well the debates of that day: 
I ventured to recite a certain list of measm*es ; I have that identical 
paper now in my hand, from one tittle of which I have not departed. 
{Such a modification of the law of Poynings as took from one Council 
the power to suppress, and from both the powe^ to alter Irish bills ; 
a mutiny bill limited to two years, with the articles of war recited, 
and the declaration of right prefixed ; the restoration of final judica- 
ture, both at law and equity ; the repeal of the 6th of George lae 
First in toto. Did any man then say that the repeal would do nothing ? 
Has any man who sat silent then, a right to tell us, that the repeal 
did nothing ? but of all, that man who afterwards said, " the repeal 
liberated the hands of the king", — expressly in so many words — 
" liberated the hands of the king" ? Has any man a right to sit on 
the watch, and wait the event of measures with a malignant reserve. 
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if measures fail, to condemn their extravagance ; and if they sncccctl, 
to exclaim at their inadequacy ? Did any man then talk of rcauu- 
ciation ? Had any man then said that an expi-ess renunciation was 
necessary, why then, indeed, some turther clause might have been 
j)i'essed — not to give you liberty, but to prevent such a man from 
giving you discontent, after othera had given you liberty. 

But no such objection was made ; the repeal was stated then as 
the mode of doing away the claim of England ; and in that mode 
there was a most entire acquiescence. 

I come now to the third period, the 17th of May. ^Vhen the 
repeal was proposed by Mr. Fox in the House of Commons, it was* 
general debate, and every man admitted that repeal was a derelio 
tion of the power. . Those who had before in high strsun asserted 
the authority of the British Parliament over Ireland, read their re- 
cantation then : Mr. Fox was much misrepresented ; he argued on 
the principle entirely ; he ceded the authority as entu-ely, in as ex- 
press terms as the declaratory act had maintained it : he did not re- 
serve external legislature : he said no such thing : he said that the 
Parliament of England might have so exercised its legislative 
authority over Ireland in external cases to serve the empire at large, 
ibut had abused her power in external as well as internal cases : be 
never made two distinct rights, one internal and the other external; 
nor conceived external cases as any else but the exercise of one and 
the same principle of legislation, which, he said, was not founded in 
natural right. I have heard accounts of the debate from many of the 
Irish then present, and all have united in the account I have stated. 

Mr. Fox published an address to the freeholders of Westminster 
about the time of the repeal, and defending the propriety of acknow- 
ledging the independency of America, he writes : ''See the advantage 
you have reaped from acknowledging the independency of the Irish 
Parliament : she gave you 20,000 seamen". Mr. Fox, in his speech 
on the Jurisdiction Bill, asserted the same principle. Lord Lough- 
borough spoke also in this debate: he opposed the repeal; he gave his 
leason, "because the authority of the British Parliament fell by it" — 
by it fell the act of navigation, and several others formerly enacted 
by the British Parliament over the Irish realm. I do not state these 
as records, but as facts ; and I am the more warranted to state these 
debates, because they have been misstated as facts, and then argned 
from as records, and conclusions drawn as impudent as the stating was 
disingenuous; but if debates are an illustration at all of law, that 
illustration should arise from a true, not a fallacious account of them» 
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I now come to the fourth period — ^when the account came that 
the 6th of George the First was to be repealed, and the resolutions 
of Mr. Fox and the Earl of Shelbume were transmitted. 

You have not forgotten the joy of that moment, nor the anxiety of 
the moment before, when reports were circulated, and when doubts 
were entertained, whether we had not asked too much, chiefly by 
those who were afterwards ready to say we had asked too little. Let 
me suppose at that moment I had opposed the general sentiment, and 
on the 27th declared that the repeal did nothhig ; I appeal to the 
candour of gentlemen, whether they would not hare left me in a 
wretched minority ? Would they not have said, that by calling for 
express renunciation or express recognition, you bring on a question 
of original right, about which we cannot agree, and you embarrass 
the question of present liberty, about which we are agreed ? 

Would they not have added, that the restoration of final judicature 
made it a matter of still less consequence whether England expressly 
renounced the claim of making law for us, because Ireland became 
the only judge of what law bound her ? that the final judicature in 
the Irish Parliament was a constant subsisting living security against 
the legislative claims of Great Britain, and rendered the dead security 
of a renunciation nominal ? and that, by refusing to accept of the 
repeal, we stopped a system of measures, mutiny bill, etc., etc., and 
risked the living security for the dead letter ? that if express renun- 
ciation were eligible words^ they would follow things, and a more 
flattering form would come after the substance ? Would not gentle- 
men have added, that this nation would not be committed every 
day, nor the public mind, already thrown into a fever, tortured once 
more ? But the question was tried : the objection to the repeal was 
started on the 27th, when it appeared that the objection was relied 
on by two only ; some, who have been more loud since, were silent 
on this subject then, and vanished. I did most heartily acquiesce in 
the opinion of an almost unanimous House. 

It is easy now for men to express their zeal when the difficulty is 
over, and to contend for us on the ground which we have made for 
them. They who lamented the bringing on a declaration of right, 
may, after that declaration and after the repeal, call for a renuncia- 
tion: when the breach is made, the coward may enter, and is most 
likely te be the most licentious, but his activity is a proof that the 
business is done, and the danger is over. 

It is necessary, before I proceed farther, to take notice of a pam- 
phlet attributed to a noble lord in the English House of Commons, 
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and addressed to a high-spirited corps of volunteers, on th^lci^il 
sabject of repeal and renunciation. The whole of the pampfiJetiBay 
be reduced into two positions; one of them is as follows: Thftt¥ a 
renunciation had been asked by those who had authority to do so ^ 
the part of Ireland, it had been acceded to. What i^enonciatioji) 
not a disclaimer of the right; the author does not attempt to sajit,' 
nor could he say it with truth ; for the fact is notoriously otherwise, 
that renunciation could not have been obtained then, nor have yon 
obtained it now : no ; but the author states an act of the British 
Parliament, renouncing her right to bind Ireland; her right, a renun- 
ciation which you would refuse. His first position then amounts to 
this, that England was ready to give what you would not and on^t 
not to have accepted. 

His second proposition states, that the second resolution, declaring 
that the connexion of the countries ought to be placed on a solid base, 
intended as follows: That Great Britain would secure by acts of her 
own the liberties of Ireland, and in the meantune would prove her 
sincerity by the repeal. This is not founded; it is a strange concep- 
tion; England may covenant to restrain her usurpation by her actg, 
but England cannot by her acts secure our liberties: but England had 
no such idea. The second resolution intended a treaty between tlie 
two countries, with a view to secure thcb cooperation in peace and 
war, and the foundation of that resolution, the necessity of some 
combining power. The control of the British Parliament being at 
an end by the repeal, the motion did not mean to secure the liberty 
of Ireland by further acts, but her union; her dependency being at 
an end by the repeal, and a congress or treaty being rendered expe- 
dient as a substitute for a power that was no more, that scheme died 
in its difficulties. 

I ask pardon for taking up so much of your time on the sabject of 
an electioneering pamphlet. My apology is, that I have reduced the 
whole to two positions; a fallacious secmity, and an unfounded as- 
sertion. 

I shall be always happy when the courtiera of the crown become 
courtiers of the people: it is a proof of your strength, if not of their 
sincerity, crepgt ingens Sejanus — idem populus, hcec ipsa Sejanttm 
dicerit hora Augustum; it is a decided signal of your triumph, when 
you behold the old servants of the court among the wonshipping cap- 
tives of the people. The people of Lisbum have shown admirablft 
sense on this occasion: they took the noble advocate for liberty at hia 
word, thanked him for his services, applauded him for his zeal,' iiiid 
turned him out of his borough and his county. I have heaid <rf 
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many practical jokes, but I never heard of one that more abounded 
in justice, 

I have stated the reason why the mode of relinquishment was by 
repeal. I shall now trouble you with a few observations on that 
mode : and first, I must observe, that the question has been falsely 
stated. The repeal has been called simple: nothing can be more 
false; the records of both countries give the lie to such a statement: 
it was hazarded, in the first instance, vnth much effrontery; that 
gabble was afterwards cuxjulated with industry, and became the ready 
cant in every wretched and ignorant publication. The repeal is not 
simple; tlie messages of the King and the resolutions of the English 
Parliament, the addi^sses of the Ii-ish Parliament, and the resolutions 
of the British, are, of necessity, connected with it, and make it a 
part of a great and manifold ti*ansaction. 

First, a message fix)m the King to the respective Houses of the 
British Parliament, stating that certain discontents had prevailed in 
Ireland, and proposing them to their most serious deliberation. 

Secondly, the message of the King to the respective Houses of the 
Irish Parliament, desuing to know the causes of their discontents and 
jealousies. 

Thirdly, the address of the Lords and Commons of Ireland, pro- 
testing against the claim of legislative power in the British Pailia- 
ment, and the act wherein that claim was dedared as the principal 
cause. 

Fourthly, a message from His Majesty to the respective Houses of 
the British Pai-liament, referring that protest of Ireland to the consi- 
deration of the Padiament of England. 

Fifthly, a motion in the respective Houses of the British Pai-lia- 
ment, referring that protest to their committees appointed to sit on 
the affairs of Ireland. 

Sixthly, the report of these committees thereupon, that the 6th of 
George the First ought to be repealed. 

Seventhly, the message of His Majesty to the respective Houses of 
the British Parliament, informing you that he had referred your pro- 
test to the Parliament of Great Britain. 

And lastly, copies of the English resolution, that the 6th of 
George the Furst should be repealed; laid before you by His Majesty's 
command. 

This is tiie transaction which has been called simple, and eveiy 
part of it is a record; — the message of the King to his English Far- 
vliament, to consider the state of Ireland, is a recwd. 

The laws of England arc not the measure in this case, nor are they 
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admissible, for a variety of reasons; they are the peculiar cnston^^ 
England to be explained by her judges, who are under the eontrolflf 
her Parliament: this standard is local, and therefore nofc presumed te 
be known any where else, and therefore not promulgated, and, ^ 
cow^e, defective in the essence of law; it is dependent on theezplfr 
nation and comment of the party, and therefore arbitrary and par^; 
It is dependent on her explanation of the science of her own kiw&;« 
subject in whose inscrutable mysteries she has the greatest ladtnde 
for her partialities; its extent is the realm of Great Britain; its du- 
ration the will of her Parliament. I say, the municipal law of Eng- 
land is a standard inadmissible, for it is the peculiar science of that 
country, subject only to her own comment; and to refer a covcouuit 
between Ireland and England to such a standard, would be to ref(» 
it to herself — to herself in her most questionable character — the 
mystery of her law, and the subtlety of her lawyer. 

Let me suppose the French Court should refer a treaty with. Eng^* 
land for the opinion of the judges of France, to be measured by the 
principles of the law of France. Would not England exclaim, "We 
do not understand your laws, nor then* principles, nor do we submit 
to their authority"? 

Let me suppose the law of Ireland to be as different from that of 
England, as the law of England (MqWs from that of France ; would 
you, in that case, refer a treaty or compact between Great Britaii 
and Ireland to be governed and explained by' the law or the lawyer 
of England — a law differing from your own, and unintelligible 
to you; or would you refer it to the laws of Ireland? The laws of 
Ireland will tell you, that England never had any right, and that th« 
6th of George the First was not declaratory of law, but declaratory 
of robbery under the name of statute: so that the kws of one couh- 
tiy would tell you, that the right had never an existence, as those of 
the other might tell you, it never could have an end, at least, except 
so long as the Parliament was so pleased, against whose will and 
power you meant to provide. To whom then refer it? to the judges? 
What judges? The judges of England do you say ? They will teU 
you, that the power of Parliament cannot be bound by statute kw, 
and that they are no judge of the law of nations. Will you refer it 
to the judges of Ireland ? Would England agree that a transaction in 
which she has a joint concern should be referred to the judges of Ircr 
land ? If you do refer to them, they will tell you, I know they will tell 
you, that England has recognized your rights by the repeal; so that 
your judges would be discordant in their respective partialitaes and 
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fears; the Insh attaclicd to the liberty of Ii^claud^ the English to the 
power ol* Great Britain. Therefore, I say, a covenant of this sort 
is not to l>c atljudged by either the municipal laws of the i-espective 
countries, nor the municipal judges, neither by the local custom nor 
tiie partial commentator. The municipal law, or the principles of 
the municipal law, are no standard ; but the law of nations is : it is 
known to both countries, supei-sedes the paiticular customs of both 
nations, binds the respective states with regard to each other ; is 
above their judges, and above the legislature : the Parliament makes 
the municipal law, but is itself bound by the law of nations : it is, with 
respect to the municipal law, the law maker, the sovereign ; with 
respect to the laws of the nation, the subject ; it is bound by faith, 
though it cannot be bound by statute. This is more irresistible when 
you consider the principle of the municipal law of England, which is 
the omnipotence of her Parliament. From hence it follows, that there 
is no principle in that law which can secure you against the Parlia- 
ment of England : if its omnipotence has a limit, that limit is found 
in another supposed principle still more hostile to you — that Parlia- 
ment cannot cede the fundamental rights of England, such as her 
supremacy over you was conceived by her to have been. From hence 
it follows, that by the municipal law of England, you cannot have a 
lasting, and may not perhaps have a momentary, security against 
her Parliament : the standard, therefore, is not the municipal law, 
but the law of nations. 

Your legal security is not repeal, nor renunciation, nor recogni- 
tion, nor the laws of England, but the laws of Ireland; your 
secm-ity consists in, that you are not dependent for liberty on the 
laws of England or the Parliament of England ; your legal security 
is, that you do not require legal security in the Parliament of Eng- 
land, and have nothing to do with her judges or their comments, 
nor dependent on the laws, construction, comment, power, or quibble 
of a foreign land. Your legal security is the law of Ireland ; the 
repeal has given every moral security, that on the part of England 
the laws of Ireland will not be invaded by the power of England: 
this assurance from England we measure by the law of nations, 
which binds Parliament : we know that no statute can bind Parlia- 
ment : but the law of nations may : we know an English judge may 
comment away the force of statute ; but the law of nations is, like 
the contracting nations, above him ; we therefore do not measure the 
transactions whereby England does away her claim by any such 
standard, but by another, a higher — the law of nations, which docs 
not depend on the riddle of the common law, nor the comment of 
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the judges, nor the will of the legislature, but is abore them al^^ild 
above the states to which such things are subject. 

It has been unfortunate that a certain trick of expre&sioiiv wi^ 
out foundation m things, '^ simple repeal ", " remote and dntridti 
construction**, "legal security", "unequivocal emandpation", tMngs 
either inapplicable or inadmissible, should, with a glib expedition and 
easy jingle, have run through the mouths of several. The chimed 
artificial words, the gabble of a party^ running off the tongue with** 
out touching the intellect, and constantly dinned into the pablic ear, 
were received as oracles of truth, when they shovld have been 
rejected as watch-words of rancour and symbols of party. Th^ 
who fell under the influence of these words, t^ey who talk of ^mple 
repeal, rejected a material part of the transaction to argue falsely 
upon the remainder ; they rejected that part which made the trans- 
action a treaty, that by its nature bound the British Parlkunent, and 
confined themselves to the legal part, which, by its nature, eonld not 
bind the legislature ; they simplified Ireland totally out of the trans- 
action ; they simplified the law of nations and the faith of nations 
totally out of the transaction ; they simplified every thing into clauses 
ol the British statute, whose operation could not bind the British 
Parliament, against whom your elaims were directed, except by 
taking into eonsideration those Irish transactions which they, in their 
temerity, calfcd " transitory **, and which they in partieular rejected, 
and except by taking into consideration the law of nations and q£ 
treaties, which they despised. 

They called for legal security : like slaves, they desired mannmis- 
sion from the British Parliament : moriatur frigore ni reduces pan- 
num. Away with doubtful construction and inexplicit security ! We 
are enslaved unless we are freed by an English act of Parliament! 
Away with the charters of Ireland, and the distinct inherent rights 
of the land : let us have the English Parliament expressly legalize 
the independency of the Parliament of Ireland ; establish the liberty 
of Ireland by virtue of an English act I Away with the flimsy bubble^ 
security of a covenant between nation and nation I let us bind the 
Parliament of England by its laws ! 

Such men, while they think they are committing the very ex* 
cesses of liberty, talk in the very sense and spirit of slavefy ; they 
neither are free, nor can they be finee : for, as they will admit of ue 
legal security exeept in the laws of another nation, they aire to that 
nation tenants-at-will for liberty, not freemen : men manumittedi 
with a power of revocation reserved to the ancient lords ; and thei!e^> 
fore their imaginary condition of liberty b of as abject and base * 
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tenure' aa their metaphysical argaments are absai*d. The reason 
vrhy they argue so is, that their mind has not grown to their con- 
dition ; they do not feel that Ireland is a nation, though they talk ai 
random about her liberty, accustomed to think that Great Britain 
had a right, though, in talk, they denied it Bred, perhaps, under 
the lore and influence of Westminster-hall, and those false oracles on 
Iiish subjects, which you have silenced, the old superstitions of a per- 
nicious and narrow education still hung about them ; the rapid 
progress of the country had outrun them, and they felt like the sub- 
jects of a province when Ireland became a nation : they therefore 
still plod back again to the quibble and comment of their ancient 
guides and oppressors, who had cramped their youth, and were de- 
luding their understanding. " What ! the opinion of Westminster] 
that England may make law for any countiy she can conquer". The 
idea of coordinate nations, or of measuring a transaction between 
England and Ireland by any but the munici))al maxims of the 
superior, was above them : the Irish charter, like happiness, was in 
their hand, but they did not know it : they went to Westminster to 
look for it. 

The honourable member held out a false standard in the principles 
of the municipal law, and having held out a false security in the 
laws of England, attacks the only security the nature of the case 
admits of — the faith of nations I He attacks it with the habits of 
declamation : what is it but to perpetuate warfare, an everlasting 
appeal to Heaven ? What the ethics of the member may be I know 
not ; but this I know, that the good futh which he repudiates is the 
great bond of civil society, and the only bond of nations. What is 
it that preserves peace for an hour, but the faith of nations ? W^hat 
pieserves all the treaties of the globe, but the faith of nations ? The 
faith of nations is supported and enforced by a sense of interest : a 
nation noted for infidelity can have no alliances, no credit, no 
strength : between nation and nation, character is power ; between 
man and man, the honourable gentleman knows that a want of cha- 
racter is weakness. But he has found out two species of security for 
Irish liberty, very different indeed from faith, and very weak in 
themselves : the one is, the liberality of England ; the other, her law ; 
and he argues very gravely on both ; he reduces your safety to a 
dilemma, and gives this gross and weak conception the form and 
affectation of logic. " You had but two ways to proceed ; to rely 
on the liberality of England, and suffer the declaratory act to re- 
main, or take legal security"; and on the legs of this hungry 
jUlenima he stands a Colosstis m argument. That the liberality of 
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England is a security for liberty, is a position too absnrd and des* 
picable to be answered ; that the statate law of England is a control 
on the Parliament of England, and a legal security for the Hberttcs 
of Ireland against the Parliament, is a position which has already 
been answered and exposed : both the positions answer tliemseWcs ; 
the term liberality precludes security ; and the term law imports a 
legal dependence upon, and not a security against, the law maker : 
60 both the legs of the dilemma are struck away ; the honourable 
member must descend. He has still a halt in a distinction whei-e he 
asserts that legal security cannot be had between unconnected 
nations, but may be had between nations connected by civil govern- 
ment. The grounds of this distinction he is not pleased to discover; 
but we must suppose, by the words, countries connedted by civil 
government, he means dependent, like Guernsey on England, or 
independent of each other, like England and Ireland. If the former, 
his observations do not apply ; and if the latter, to state the connect 
tion will be sufficient to show that the consequence he has stated 
does not proceed from it : the connexion in question is, the annex* 
ation of the crown, but the legislatures are distinct and independent. 
Now, if the member means, that the Parliament of England can in 
anywise affect Ireland by the legal operation of its laws, or if he 
means, that the Parliament of England cannot repeal an English 
act affecting to give legal security to Ireland, because the king is 
the same, he argues in both equally wrong and equally illogical. 
Does the annexation of the crown, which is the connection by her 
civil government, give the Parliament of England authority over 
Ireland ? or does it take from that Parliament its authority over Eng- 
land — the power of repealing its own laws ? How then does legal 
security exist in the connection — a connection which leaves Ireland 
incapable of being affected by the statutes of England, and leaves 
England perfectly free to repeal them ? 

I thin^ I have shown the folly of that argument which 'measured 
the transaction of 1782 by principles of municipal law, and which 
would make a legal security for Ireland under the statute law of 
England ; and this transaction, when measured by what is the rea^' 
measure, and what, if liberty had been the original principle, would 
have been the measure, no man can deny to have been, on the part 
of England, a complete dereliction. 

The Irish nation protest against the claim of supremacy ; England 
considers the protest, and then repeals the act declaratory of that 
claim ; such a repeal is an assent to your protest. What clause in 
an act could be more express or memorable than such a nstionai 
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eompaei? Parliaments may repeal laws ; kings have invaded clear 
aiHl express laws ; but when laws have been environed and sancti- 
fied by a revolution, kings do not choose to meddle with them : the 
solemnity of the transaction gives a secority to the law : a national 
compact between Great Britain and Ireland is higher than law, more 
awful, and the breach of it more dangerons ; for transactions are 
understood by men who cannot anderstand law. The national con- 
vention being made in 1782 to remove the discontents of Ireland, 
by relinquishing the supremacy of the British Parliament, the revi- 
ve of the power is a breach of which every man can judge, without 
resorting to the laws or lawyers of England ; and the nation would 
rise as one man, not on the point of law, but of fact. I do acknow- 
ledge, that this security is not impregnable ; there is one body that 
might shake it ; the Irish themselves ; England could not ; but Ire- 
land might wfuve the covenant, and then England is free ; and when 
a party in this country pervert the sense of that covenant, they 
make the mischief they luSect to tremble at ; they endeavour to ren- 
der your condition as uncertain as possible, and the futh of England 
as low as possible, and there they leave you. It was mischievously 
said, that England was now free to bind Ireland ; it was said with 
aU the affectation of enthusiasm, and the real spirit of rancour; it 
was said, that if she did, she would find an advocate. The very per- 
sons who asserted that the repeal did nothing, refuted their own 
arguments, falsified their own assertions, and discovered their real 
sentiments, by acknowledging that it liberated the hands of the King 
to pass a declaration of right, denying the supremacy of the British 
Parliament. 

I now come to the last ground, that the judicature was not sur- 
rendered by an English act. Before I proceed on this head, let me 
state the difficulties. The claim of judicature was a surprise on both 
kingdoms. Ministry, prepared for a volume of grievances, were not 
prepared for that requisition. Several of the gentlemen of this 
conntry were afraid of the experiment — afraid, lest the judicature 
siiould be refused — afraid, lest it should be abused, and the collec- 
tive body of the nation had not stirred the subject. Since the point 
is obtained, the difficulty is forgotten. Notwithstanding the difficulty, 
I was determined never to yield that point ; for, carrying that point, 
you made yourselves the sole and exclusive judges of the pretensions 
of the British Parliament, and, of course, rendered those pretensions 
HatMiij nagcdory : you became the repository of your own charters ; 
aadnatn yon proved false to yourselves, they could not be taken 
iii|ion. The judicature being restored, I am condemned, because 
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it was not restored by an English act of Parliament. My anBwmii 
that an Irish act was necessary and competent ; necessary, beeaoM 
the practice of Ireland had been long to appeal to England, and t^ 
property of the kingdom dependent on the legislation of that pastpra^*. 
tice ; and, as we thought the interposition of the Irish necessary, ir» 
thought it expedient. What is yonr claim of right ? That yon 
are the only body competent to make law for this realm in anty ease 
whatsoever. If competent in any case whatsoever, are jou not com* 
petent in this — competent to regulate yonr courts of justice ? I, 
therefore, thought an Irish act, in point of law, adequate ; and I am 
sure it was adequate in point of security. The nation says, that 
the Parliament of Ireland is solely and exclusively competent to make 
laws for this realm in all cases whatsoever ; and I am now condemned 
for having taken her at her word. 

I come now to the last charge, that Parliament was condaded by 
the address of the 27th, and the nation not freed by the transac- 
tion. The clause is, " gratified in these particulars, we conceive no 
constitutional questions will any longer exist to interrupt the har- 
mony of the two nations". Do you repent that clause ? Sir, the 
rejection of that would have stopped everything. Irish satisfaction 
was the price of Iri^h liberty, Do you think it dear at suck a 
price? Thero was a time when you could have given millions ! 
Do you seriously imagine thai Great Britain would have acceded to 
the requisition of the 1 6th of April, if she had been lefb to appre- 
hend a host of grievances in reserve ? that we were only talking 
plausibly to England, when we enumerated the causes of our discoit* 
tent and jealousy, but cherished a growing demand — a growth pro* 
ceeding from the gracious reception which that demand had received? 
it was not a fanciful clause, as was observed with a ready facetions- 
ness, but one on which British accommodation hung. Individuals 
might refuse satisfaction, whose object was something other than 
libeity, but the nation could not. What ! do you imagine that the 
sense or interest of the nation was the declaration of one person, 
who said, we were pledged to go so far, and free to go on ? Indi- 
viduals may reserve certain latitudes, which would disgrace a nation. 
You were to reject the little policy of knavish latitudes and imprac- 
ticable duplicity, and consider your own character, and that of th* 
great nation you accosted, and to apply yourself to her magnani*' 
mity, as well as her justice, so that her passions might take pari 
against her power. Believe me, there was a splendour in yonr Bio« 
deration, and a force in your fidelity. You prescribed toyonrsdf a 
sacred precinct ; and when England yielded, you scorned to ad- 
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vancc: your spirit did not depend on the concession of England; it 
was an inherent qnalitj of the mind. 

Thus liave yon sealed a treaty with Great Britain. On the one 
side, the restoration of the final judicature, the extinction of the le- 
gislative claun of her privy council, of her perpetual mutiny bill, the 
repeal of the act of laxative supremacy: on your side, satisfaction: 
»nd thus are the two nations compacted for ever in fr^om and in 
peace. 
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October 28, 1783. 

It was said "that the pen would fall from the hand, and the foetus 
of the mind would die unborn",* if men had not a privilege to maintain 
a right in the Parliament of England to make law for Ireland. The 
affectation of zeal, and a burst of forced and metaphorical conceits, 
aided by the acts of the press, gave an alarm which, I hope, was 
momentary, and which only exposed the artifice of those who were 
wicked, and the haste of those who were deceived. 

But it is not the slander of an evil tongue that can defame me. I 
maintain my reputation in public and in private life. No man, who 
has not a bad character, can ever say that I deceived ; no country can 
call me a cheat. But I will suppose such a public character. I will 
suppose such a man to have existence; I will begin with his character 
iu his political cradle, and I will follow him to the last state of politi- 
cal dissolution. 

I will suppose him, in the first stage of his life, to have been in- 
temperate; in the second, to have been corrupt; and in the last, 
seditious: that, after an envenomed attack on the persons and mea- 
sures of a succession of viceroys, and after much declamation against 
their illegalities and their profusion, he took office, and became 
a supporter of Government, when the profusion of ministers had 
greatiiy increased, and their crimes multiplied beyond example; when 
your money bills were altered without reserve by the council ; when 
an embargo was laid on your export trade, and a war declared against 
the libert^ (tf America. At such a critical moment I will suppose 
this gendeman to be corrupted by a great sinecure office to muzzle his 
dedamation, to swallow his invectives, to give his assent and vote to 
the ministers, and to become a supporter (tf Grovemment, its measures, 

* Mr. Flood*8 expressioa 
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Its embargo, and its American war. I will suppose that* lie wais ^ 
pected by the government that had bought him, and in conse^neitce 
thereof, that he thought proper to resort to the aits of a trimmeit, ih» 
last sad refage of disappointed ambition; that, with respect to die 
constitution of his country, that part, for instance, which regarded 
the mutiny bill, when a clause of reference was introdnced, whereby 
the articles of war, which were, or hereafter might be, passed iti 
England, should be cmTcnt in Ireland without the interference of b€r 
Parliament; when such a clause was in view, I *will suppose this 
gentleman to have absconded. Again, when the bill was made perpe- 
tual, I "will suppose him again to have absconded. But a year and a 
half after the bill had passed, then I will suppose this gentleman to 
have come forward, and to say, that your constitution had been de- 
stroyed by the perpetual bill. With regard to that part of the con- 
stitution that relates to the law of Poynings, I will suppose the 
gentleman to have made many a long, very long, disqmsition before 
he took office, but, after he had received office, to have been as si- 
lent on that subject as before he had been loquacious. That, when 
money bills, under colour of that law, were altered year after year, 
as in 1775 and 1776, and when the bills so altered were resumed 
and passed, I will suppose that gentleman to have absconded orftc- 
quiesced, and to have supported the minister who made the altera- 
tion; but when he was dismissed from d9ice, and a membeir 
introduced a bill to remedy this evil, I will suppose that this gentle- 
man inveighed against the mischief, against the remedy, and against 
the person of the introducer, who did that duty which he hiuiself for 
seven years had abandoned. With respect to that part of the con- 
stitution which is connected with the repeal of the 6th of George the 
First, when the adequacy of the repeal was debatuig in the House, 
I will suppose this gentleman to make no kind of objection; that he 
never named, at that time, the word renunciation; and that, on tbo 
division on that subject, he absconded; but, when the office he had 
lost was given to another man, that then he came fonivard, and ex- 
claimed against the measure; nay, that he went into the public 
streets to canvass for sedition, that he became a rambling incendiary, 
and endeavoured to excite a mutiny in the volunteers against an 
adjustment between Great Britain and Ireland, of liberty and repose, 
which he had not the virtue to make, and against an administration 
who had the virtue to free the couutiy Avithout buying the members. 
With respect to commerce, I wHl suppose this gentleman to have 
supported an embargo which lay on the country for three years, and 
almost destroyed it; and when an address in 1 778, to open hear tindo 
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was propounded, to remain silent and inactive ; and with respect tc 
that other part of her trade, which regarded the duty on sugar, when 
the merchants were examined in 1778 on the inadequate |Ht)tecting 
duty, when the inadequate duty was voted, when the act was i-e- 
committed, when another duty was proposed, when the bill returned 
with the inadequate duty substituted, when the altered bill was 
adopted, on every onw of those questions I will suppose the gentle- 
man to abscond : but a year and a half after the mischief was done, 
he out of office, I will suppose him to come forth, and to tell his 
country, that her trade had been destroyed by an inadequate duty on 
English sugar, as her constitution had been ruined by a pei-petual 
mutiny bill. With relation to three-fourths of our fellow-subjects, the 
Catholics, when a bill was introduced to grant them rights of property 
and religion, I will suppose this gentleman to have come forth to 
give his negative to their pretensions. In the same manner I will 
suppose him to have opposed the institution of the vohmteei-s, to 
which we owe so much, and that he went to a meeting in his own 
county to prevent thehr estabMshment; that he himself kept out of 
their associations; that he was almost the only man in this House 
that was not in uniform ; and that he never was a volunteer until he 
ceased to be a placeman, and until he became an incendiary. 

With regard to the liberties of America, which were inseparable 
from ours, I will suppose this gentleman to have been an enemy 
decided and uni-eserved; that be voted against her liberty; and 
voted, moreover, for an address to send 4,000 Irish troops to cut the 
throats of the Americans ; that he called these butchers '^ armed ne- 
gotiators*', and stood with a metaphor m his mouth and a bribe in 
his pocket, a champion against the rights of America, the only hope 
of Ireland, and the only refuge of the liberties of mankind. 

Thus defective in every relationship, whether to constitution, com- 
merce, toleration, I will suppose this man to have added much private 
improbity to public crimes ; that his probity was like his patriotism, 
and his honour on a level with his oath. He loves to deliver pane- 
gyrics on himself. I will interrupt him, and say : Sir, you are much 
mistaken if you think that your talents have been as great as your 
life has been reprehensible ; you began your parliamentary career 
with an acrimony and personality which could have been justified 
only by a supposition of virtue : after a rank and clamorous opposi- 
tion you became on a sudden silent; you were silent for seven years: 
you were silent on the greatest questions, and you were silent for 
money I In 1773, while a negociation was pending to sell your 
Uieats and your turbulence, you absconded from your duty in parlia- 
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ment, you forsook your law of Poynings, you forsook the qn^ftHMi^^ 
economy, and abandoned all the old themes of your former dedi^tti- 
tion; you were not at that period to be found in the Houses jrM 
were seen, like a guilty spirit, haunting the lobby of the Hoti^ "& 
Commons, watching the moment in which the question should be piit^ 
that you might vanish ; you were descried with a criminal anx^y, 
retiring from the scenes of your past glory ; or you were perceiriS 
coasting the upper benches of this House like a bird of prej, willitti 
evil aspect and a sepulchral note, meditating to pounce on its qfuany. 
These ways — they were not the ways of honour — ^you practised pend- 
ing a negotiation which was to end either in your sale or your sedition: 
the former taking place, yon supported the rankest measures that ever 
came before Parliament; the embargo of 1776, for instance. '^0 
fatal embargo, that breach of law and ruin of commerced Yoo 
supported the unparallelled profusion and jobbing of Lord Harcourt's 
scandalous ministry — the address to support the American war — the 
other address to send 4,000 men, whom you had yourself declared 
to be necessary for the defence of Ireland, to fight against the liberties 
of America, to which you had declared yourself a friend ; — ^you, Sir, 
who delight to utter execrations against the American commissioners 
of 1778, on account of their hostility to America; — ^you, Sir, who 
manufacture stage thunder against Mr. Eden, for his anti- American 
principles; — ^you. Sir, whom it pleases to chant a hymn to the immortal 
Hampden ; — ^you, Sir, approved of the tyranny exercised against Ame- 
rica; — and you, Sir, voted 4,000 Irish troops to cut the throats of 
the Americans fighting for their freedom, fighting for your freedom, 
fighting for the great principle, liberty; but you found at last (and 
this should be an eternal lesson to men of your craft and cunning), 
that the King had only dishonoured you ; the Court had bought, 
but would not trust you ; and having voted for the worst measures, 
you remained for seven years the creature of salary^ without the 
confidence of Government. Mortified at the discovery, and stung 
by disappointment, you betake yourself to the sad expedients of 
duplicity ; you try the sorry game of a trimmer in your progress 
to the acts of an incendiary ; you give no honest support either to 
the Government or the people ; you, at the most critical period of 
their existence, take no part, you sign no non-consumption afirreementi 
you are no volunteer, you oppose no perpetual mutiny bill, no altered 
sugar bill ; you declare that yon lament that the declaration of right 
should have been brought forward ; and observing, with regard to 
prince and people, the most impartial treachery and desertion, yod 
justify the suspicion of your Sovereign by betraying the Gbv^in^ 
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m&nt, as yoa had sold the people : until at last, by this hollow con- 
duct, and for some other steps, the result of mortified ambition, being 
dismissed, and another person put in your place, yon fiy to the ranks 
of the volunteers, and canvass for mutiny ; you announce that the 
country was ruined by other men during that period in which she 
had been sold by you. Your logic is, that the repeal of a declara- 
tory law is not the repeal of a law at all, and the effect of that logic 
is, an English act affecting to emancipate Ireland, by exercising 
over her the legislative authority of the British Parliament. Such has 
been your conduct, and at such conduct every order of your fellow- 
subjects have a right to exdaim I The merchant may say to you — 
the constitutionalist may say to you — the American may say to yon 
--^nd I, I now say, and say to your beard : Sir, you are not an 
honest man. 

^Ir. Flood rose to reply, but after having proceeded some length in his defence, 
he fell so much out of order, that the Speaker interfered. He declared how 
much pain he had suffered in permitting this contest to proceed, and that nothing 
but the calls of the House to hear the two members, should have made him Hit 
so long silent. He requested Mr. Flood would sit down, with which request he 
complied, and shortly after retired. The speaker issued his warrant to appre- 
hend the parties, and Mr. Flood was shortly after taken into custody. The 
House then directed that search should be made for Mr. Grattan ; and the 
parties were bound over. It was then moved that the motion of Sir Henry 
Cavendish be taken into consideration, immediately after a report be made from 
the committee of accounts ; and it passed in the affirmative. 
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August 12, 1785. 

HoWEYER, lest certain glosses should seem to go unanswered, I shall, 
for the sake of argument, waive past settlements, and combat the rea- 
soning of the English resolutions, the address, His Majesty's answer 
and the reasoning of this day. It is here said, that the laws res- 
pecting commerce and navigation should be similar, and inferred that 
Ireland should subscribe the laws of England on those subjects ; 
that is, the same law, the same legislature. But this argument goes a 
great deal too far : it goes to the army, for the mutiny bill should be 
the same ; it was endeavoured to be extended to the collection of 
yonr revemie, and is in tram to be extended to your taxes ; it goe^ 
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to the extinction of the most iuvalaable part of yonr pai*liameBta|}r 
capacity ; it is a union, an incipient and creeping union ; a yirtiud 
union, establishing one will in the general concerns of commerce «t^ 
navigation, and reposing that will in the Parliament of Great Britain; 
a union where our Parliament preserves its existence after it has lost 
its authority, and our people are to pay for a parliamentary estab- 
lishment, without any proportion of parliamentary representalioQ. 
In opposing the right honourable gentleman's bill, I consider mysdf 
as opposing a union in limine, and that argument for union whidi 
makes similarity of law and community of interest (reason strong for 
the freedom of Ireland !) a pretence for a condition which would be 
dissimilarity of law, because extinction of constitution, and therefore 
hostility, not community of interest. I ask on what experience is this 
argument founded ? Have you, ever since your redemption, refused 
to preserve a similarity of law in trade and navigation ? Have you 
not followed Great Britain in all her changes of the act of naviga- 
tion during the whole of that unpalatable business, the Americsi 
war ? Have you not excluded the cheap produce of other planta; 
tions, in order that Irish poverty might give a monopoly to the dear 
produce of the British colonies ? Have you not made a better use 
of your liberty than Great Britain did of her power ? But I have aa 
Dbjection to this argument, stronger even than its want of foundation 
in reason and experiment ; I hold it to be nothing less than an into- 
lerance of the parliamentary constitution of Ireland^ a declaration that 
the full and free external legislation of the Irish Parliament is incom- 
patible with the British empire. I do acknowledge that by your ex- 
ternal power, you might discompose the harmony of the empire, and I 
add that by your power over the purse, you might dissolve the state: 
but to the latter, you owe your existence in the constitution, and to 
the former, your authority and station in the empu-e: this argument, 
therefore, rests the connection upon a new and a false principle, goes 
directly against the root of Parliament, and is not a difficulty to be 
accommodated, but an error to be eradicated ; and if any body of mea 
can still think that the Irish constitution is incompatible with the 
British empire — doctrme which I abjure as sedition against the con* 
nection ; but if any body of men are justified in thinking that the 
Irish constitution is incompatible mth the British empire, perish the 
empire ! live the constitution ! Reduced by this false dUemma to 
take a part, my second wish is the British empire, my first wish and 
bounden duty is the liberty of Ireland. 

But we are told this imperial power ia not only necessary for England^ 
but safe for Ireland* What is thopresent question? what bat the abudft 
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of this very power of regulating the trade of Ireland by the British 
Parliament, excluding you and including herself by virtue of the same 
vords of the same act of navigation ? And what was the promovent 
cause of this arrangement? what but the power you are going to sur- 
render — the distinct and independent external authority of the Irish 
1 Parliament, competen t to question that misconstruction ? What is the 
remedy now proposed ? — the evil. Go back to the Parliament of Eng- 
land. I ask again, what were the difficulties in the way of your eleven 
propositions ? what but the jealousy of the British manufacturers on 
the subject of trade? And will you make them your parliament, and 
that too for ever, and that too on the subject of their jealousy, and in 
the moment they displayed it? I will suppose that jealousy realized ; 
that you rival them in some market abroad, and that they petition 
their Parliament to impose a regulation which shall affect a tonnage 
which you have and Great Britain has not: how would you then feel 
your situation, when you should be obliged to re^ster sJl this? And 
how would you feel your degradation, when you should see yonr own 
manufacturers pass you by as a cypher in the constitution, and de- 
precate their ruin at the bar of a foreign parliament I Whence the 
American war ? Whence the Irish restrictions ? Whence the mis- 
constraction of the act of navigation ? Whence but from the evil of 
suffering one country to regulate the trade and navigation of another, 
and of instituting, under the idea of general protectress, a proud do- 
mination, which sacrifices the interest of the whole to the ambition 
of a part, and arms the little passions of the monopolist with the 
sovereign potency of an Imperial Parliament : for great nations, when 
cursed with unnatural sway, follow bnt then: nature when they invade; 
and human wisdom has not better provided for human safety than by 
limiting the principles of human power. The surrender of legislature 
has been likened to cases that not unfrequently take place between two 
equal nations, covenanting to suspend, in particular cases, their re- 
spective legislative powers for mutual benefit; thus Great Britain and 
Portugal agree to suspend their legislative power in favour of the wine 
of the one and the woollen of the other; but if Portugal had gone 
farther, and agreed to subscribe the laws of England, this covenant 
liad not been a treaty, but conquest. So Great Britain and Ireland 
may covenant not to raise high duties on each other's manufactures; 
but if Ireland goes farther, and covenants to subscribe British law, 
this is not a mutual suspension of the exercise of legislative power, 
but a transfer of the power itself from one country to another, to be 
exercised by another hand. Such covenant is not reciprocity of trade ; 
it is a surrender of the government of your trade, inequality of trade. 
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and inequality of constitution. I speak, however, as if sneh transfbr 
could take place; but in fact it could not : any arrangement so care- 
nanting is a mere nullity ; it could not bind yon, still less could it 
bind your successors; lor a man is not omnipotent OTcr liimsc^ 
neither are your parHaments omnipotent ovei* themselves^ to aceotn^ 
plish their ovm destraction, and pi*opagate death to their suecessora. 
There is in these cases a superior relationship to our i-espective cf^ton 
— God and the commumty, which, in the instance of the individual, 
aiTCSts the hand of suicide, and in that of the p(^itical body, ^tops th« 
act of sun*ender, and makes man the metms of propagatton, and par- 
liament the organ to continue libeii;y, not the engine to destroy It 
However, though the smTender is void, there are two ways of at^ 
tempting it ; one, by a surrender in form, tho other, by a surrender m 
substance; appointing another paiiiament your substitute, and con- 
senting to be its register or stamp, by virtue oi which to introduce 
the law and edict of another land, to clothe with the forms of your 
law foreign deliberations, and to pi'eside over the disgraceful cei^ 
mony of your own abdicated authority. Both methods are equally 
surrenders, and both are wholly void. I speak on principle, the prin- 
ciple on which you stand— your ci'eation. We, the limited trustees d 
the delegated power, bom for a particular purpose, limited to a par- 
ticular time, and bearing an inviolable i-elationship to the people who 
sent us to pariiament, cannot break that relationship, coonteract t^ 
purpose, surrender, diminish, or derogate from those privileges we 
breathe but to preserve. Conld the Pariiament of £n^and covenaol 
to subscribe your laws? could she covenant that young Ireland should 
command, and old England should obey ? K such a proposal to Eng- 
land were mockery, to Ireland it cannot be coostitation. I rest ob 
authority as well as piinciple — ^the authority on which the revolutioa 
rests — Mr. Locke, who, in his chapter on the aboiition of govern- 
ment, says : '^ that the transfer of legblative power is the aboHtioa 
of the state, not a transfer". Thus, I may congratulate this House and 
myself, that it is one of the blessings of the British constitution, that 
It cannot perish of rapid mortality, nor die in a day, like the men 
who should protect her. Any act that would destroy the liberty of 
the people is dead-born from the womb. Men may put down the 
public cause for a season, but another year would see old Oonstitn- 
tion advance the honours of his head, and the good institution oi 
Parliament shaking off the tomb to reascend, in all its pomp, and 
pride, and plenitude, and privilege I 

Sir, I have stated these propositions and the bill, as a mere tnms&r 
of external legislative authority to the Parliament of Great Britaki 
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bttt I linvc understated their mischief; they go to taxation ; taxes on 
the ti-ade with the Bridsh plantations, taxes on the prodoce oi foreign 
plantatmns, taxes ou some of the prodoce of the United States of 
Koi*th America ; they go to port dnties, snch as Crreat Britain laid on 
America 1 The mode is varied, hat the principle is the same. Hero 
Great Britain takes the stamp of the Irish Parliament; Great 
Britain is to prescribe, and Ireland is to obey ! We anticipate the 
rape by previous sorrender, and throw into the scale oor honoor as 
M'cli as onr liberty. Do not imagine that all these resolntioDS are 
mere actsof regniation ; they are solid, substantial rerenne, a great 
part of your additional duty. I allow the lull excepts mm and to- 
bacco ; but the principle is retained, and the opefaikm of it only kept 
back. I have stated that Great Britun may by these propositions 
crash yonr commerce, but 1 shall be told that the commercial jealousy 
of Great Britain is at an end : but are her wants at an end? are her 
wishes for Irish subsidy at an end? No; and they may be gratified 
by laying colony duties on hersdf, and so raising on Ireland an im- 
perial revenue to be subscribed by our Parliament, without the con- 
seut of our Parliament, and in despite of our people. Or, if a minister 
should please to turn himself to a general excise — if wiping to re- 
lieve from the weight of further additional duties the hereditary re« 
venue now alienated — ^if wishing to relieve the ahirms of the English 
manufacturers, who complain of our exemption from excises, parti* 
cularly on soap, candles, and leather, he should proceed on those 
nlready registered articles of taxation, he might tax yon by threats, 
suggesting that if you refuse to raise an excise on yourself England 
will raise colony duties on both. See what a mighty instrument of 
tM)ercion this hill and these resolutions ! Stir, and the minister can 
crush you in the name of Great Britain ; he can crush yonr imports; 
he can crush your exports ; he can do this in a manner peculiarly 
mortifying, by virtue of a clause in a British act of Parliament, that 
would seem to impose the same restnctions on Great Britain ; he can 
do this in a manner still more offensive, by the immediate means of 
your own Parliament, who world be then an active cypher and noto- 
rioas stamp in the hands of Great Britain, to forgo and falsify the 
name and authority of the people of Ireland. 

I have considered yoursitnation under these propositions with respect 
to Great Britain : see what would be your situation with respect to the 
ei*own. Yon would have granted to the King a perpetual money bill, or 
a money bill to continue as long as the Parliament of Great Britain shall 
please, with a covenant to increase it as often as the British Parliament 
shall please. By the resolutions affreat part of the additional duty would 
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have been so granted ; the trade of theconntry is made dependent 08' 
the ParlianicMit of Great Britain, and the Crown is made less depen-; 
dent on the Parliament of Ireland, and a code of prerogative added to 
a code of empire. If the merchant, after this, should petition you to 
lower your duties on the articles of trade, you answer, " trade is ia 
covenant". If your constituents should instruct you to limit the bill 
of supply, or pass a short money bill, you answer, " the purse of the 
nation, like her trade, is in covenant". No more of six months' money 
bills ; DO more of instructions from constituents ; that connectioo is 
liroken by this bill. Pass this, you have no constituent ; you are not 
the representative of the people of Ireland, but the register of the 
British Parliament, and the equalizer of British duties. 

In order to complete this chain of power, one link, I do acknow- 
ledge, was wanting — a perpetual revenue bill, or a covenant from 
time to time to renew the bill for the collection thereof. The twen- 
-tieth resolution, and this bill founded upon it, attain that object. 
Sir, this House rests on three pillars : your power over the annual 
mutiny bill; your power over the annual additional duties; your 
power over the collection of the revenue. The latter power is of 
gi-eat consequence, because a great part of our revenues is grantetl 
for ever. Your ancestors were slaves ; and for their estates, that 
is, for the act of settlement, granted the hereditary revenue, and 
from that moment ceased to be a parliament. Nor was it till many 
years after that parliament revived ; but it revived, as you under 
this bill would continue, without parliamentary power. Every evil 
measure derived argument, energy, and essence fix)m this unconsti- 
tutional fund. If a country gentleman complained of the expenses 
of the Crown, he was told a frugal government could go on withont 
a parliament, and that we held our existence by withholding the 
discharge of our duty. However, though the fluids were granted 
for ever, the provision for the collection was inadequate ; the smug- 
gler learned to evade the penalties, and parliament, though not ne- 
cessary for granting the hereditary revenue, became necessary for its 
collection. Here then we rest on three pillars : the annual mutiny 
bill, the annual additional supply, and the annual collection of the 
revenue. If you remove all these, this fabric falls ; remove any one 
of them, and it totters ; for it is not the mace, nor the chair, nor 
this dome, but the deliberate voice resident therein, that constitutes 
the essence of pailiament. Clog your deliberations, and you are no 
longer a parliament, with a thousand gaudy surviving cu-cumstances 
of show and authority. 

Contemplate for a moment the powers this bill presumes to per- 
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petnMc — a perpetual repeal of trial by jmy; » perpetual repeal of 
the great charter ; a ])erpetiial writ of asaistsnoe ; a popetoal fek»j 
to strike an excuscmau ! 

The late Chief- iiaroa Bargh, speakiag on the revenue biD, ex* 
clahiied : "' Vou give to the dipping nile what joa shoald denj to 
the sceptre". 

All the miconstttntional powers of the excise ire are to popetu- 
Ate ; the constitutional powers of pariiament we are to abdicate. Can 
wc do all this ? can we make these bulky snireodos, in diminntioa 
of the power, in derogation of the pride of pariiament, and in viola- 
:ion of those eternal relation^iips which the bodj that represents 
should bear to the community which constitutes ? 

The pretence ^^en for this unconstitutional idea is weak indeed : 
that, as the benefits are permanent, so should be the compensation. 
But trade laws are to follow their natnre, reTenue laws to fdlow 
their's. On the permanent nature of commercial advantages depoids 
the faith of trade; on the limited nature of rerenne laws depeods 
the existence of parliament. But the error of argument arises fix>m 
the vice of dcaKog. It is a market for a constitution, and a logic 
applicable to barter only, is applied to freedom. To qualify this 
dereliction of every principle and power, the surrender is made 
constitutional ; &at is, the British market for die Irish oonstituti<Ri 
— the shadow of a mai^et for the substance of a constitudon ! Yon 
are to reserve an option, trade or liberty ; if you mean to come to 
the British m^et, you must pass wider the British yoke. I object 
to this principle in every shape, whedier you are, as the resolution 
was first worded, directly to transfer l^islative power to the British 
parliament ; whether, as it was afterwards altered, you are to 
covenant to subscribe her acts ; or whether, as it is now softened, 
you are to take the chance of the British market so long as you 
waive the blessings of the British constitution — terms dishonourable, 
derogatory, incapable of forming the foundation of any fi&ir an4 
friendly settlement, injtuions to the political morality of the nation. 
I would not harbour a slavish principle, nor give it the bosiMtality 
of a night's lodging in a land of liberty. Slavery is like any other 
vice — tolerate, and you embrace. You should guard your constitu- 
tion by settled maxims of honour, as well as wholesome rules of law; 
and one maxim should be, never to tolerate a condition which 
trenches on the privilege of parliament, or derogates from the pride 
of the island. Liberal in matters of revenue, practicable in matters of 
commerce ; on these subjects I would be inexorable. If the genius 
of old England came to that bar with the British coostitntioa in onv 
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hand, and in the other an offer of all that England retmas, ei 41 
that she has lost of commerce, I shonld turn my back on tlie kUMr, 
and pay my obeisance to the blessings of her oonstitation ; for that 
constitution will give you commerce, and it was the loss ol that 
constitution that deprived you of commerce. Why are you w^ vsm 
a woollen country ? because another countiy regulated your trade. 
Why are you not now a country of reexport ? beecnse anoliier 
country regulated your navigation. 

I oppose the original terms as slavish, and I oppose tiie condi- 
tional clause as an artful way of introdudng slaveiy, of soothing a 
high-spirited nation into submission by the ^nominioos ddusiont 
that she may shake off the yoke when she pleases, and become 
once more a free people. The direct unconstitutional proposition 
could not have been listened to, and therefore resort is had to the 
only possible chance of destroying the liberty of the people, by hold- 
ing up the bright reversion of tlie British constitution, and the spe- 
culation of future liberty, as a consolation for the present snlnnisskm. 
But would any gentleman here wear a livery to-night, because lie 
might lay it aside in the morning ? or would this House substitate 
another, because next year it mi^t resume its authority and onoe 
more become the ParliaSnent of Ireland ? I do not believe we dull 
get the British, but I do not want to make an expmment on tbe 
British market, by making an experiment likewise on the constitn- 
tion and spirit of the people of Ireland. But do not imagiuo, if yo« 
shall yield for a year, you will get so easily dear o€ this ingloriove 
experiment : if this is not the British market, why accept tbe adjust- 
ment ? and if it is, the benefit thereof may take away ywnr deliberate ^ 
voice. You will be bribed out of your constitution by your commerce: 
there are two ways of taking away free will, ihe one by direct com- 
pulsion, the other by establishing a prepollcnt motive. Thus, » 
servant of the Crown may lose his free will, when he is to give his 
vote at the hazard of his office ; and thus a parliament would lose its 
fi-ee will, if it acted under a conviction that it exercised its deliberate 
function at the risk of its commerce. No question would stand upoa 
its own legs, but each question would involve every consideration o. 
trade, and, indeed, the whole relative situation of the two countries. 
I beseech you to consider that situation, and contemplate the powers 
of your own country, before you agree to surrender them. EecoUed 
that you have now a right to trade with the British plantations, in 
certain articles, without reference to British duties ; that you have a 
ri^ht to trade with the British plantations in every other articl% 
subject to the British duties; ^at you have a right to get dear of 
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Wfcdi and of every part of that bargain ; that you have a right to 
take the produce of foreign plantations, subject to yoor own unstipu- 
lated duties ; that yoa have a right to carry on a free and unqualified 
trade with the United States of North America ; that yon have a right 
to carry on an experimental trade in countries contiguous to which 
Great Britain has established her monopolies : the power of trade 
this, and an instarument of power, and station, and authority, of the 
British empire ! Consider that you have likewise a right to the ex- 
elusive supply of your own mari^et, and to the exclusive reserve of 
the rudiment of your manufactures ; that you have an absolute 
dominion over the public purse and over the collection of the revenue, 
if you ask me how you shall use these powers, I say : For Ireland, 
with due regai*d to the British nation. Let them be governed by the 
t^pirit of concord, and with fidelity to the connexion. But when the 
mover of the bill asks me to suirender tho«ie powei*s, I am astonished 
at him. I have neither ears, nor eyes, nor frmctions, to make such 
n sacrifice. What ! that free trade, for which we exerted every 
nci-ve in 1779 ; that free constitution, for which we pledged life and 
fortune in 1782 ! Orr lives are at the service of the empire ; but 
-• — our liberties ! No ; we received them from our Father which is 
in Heaven, and we will hand them down to our children I But if 
gentlemen can entertain a doubt of the mischief of these propositions, 
are they convinced of then* safety — the safety of giving up the 
government of your trade ? No ; the mischief is prominent, but the 
advantage is of a most enigmatical nature. Have gentlemen considered 
the subject ? have they traced even the map of the countries, the 
power or freedom of trading with whotfi they are to sun^nder for 
ever ? Have they traced the map of Asia, Africa, and America ? 
Do they know the French, Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish settle- 
ments ? Do they know the neutral powers of those countries, their 
produce, aptitudes, and dispositions? Have they considered the 
state of North America — its present state, future growth, and every 
opportunity in the endless succession of time attending that nurse of 
commerce and asylum of mankind ? Are they now competent to de- 
clare on the part of themselves and all their posterity, that a free 
trade to those regions will never, in the efflux of time, be of any 
service to the kingdom of Ireland ? If they have information ou 
this subject, it must be by a communication with God, for they have 
iiont) with man : it must be inspiration, for it cannot be knowledge, 
f II such circumstances, to subscribe this agreement, without know- 
ifedge, without even the affectation of knowledge, when Great Britain, 
vrith all her experience, and every means of information from £<ist 
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Indies, West Indies, America, and with the official knowfcclgc rf 
Ireland at her feet, has taken six months to deliberate, and has lioir 
produced twenty resolutions, with a histoiy to cacli, amoanimg td 
a code of emph-e, not a system of commei-ce : I say, in snch di-cnnn 
stances, for Ireland to subscribe this agreement, woiUd be mfkttiatioM 
— an iofatuation to which the nation could not be a party, but wonlifl 
appear to be concluded, or indeed huddled, with a)l her posteiity, 
into a fallacious an*angement, by the influence of the Crown, without 
the deliberation of Parliament or the consent of the people ! This 
would appear the more inexcusable, because we are iK>t driven to it; 
adjustment is hot indispensable ; the gi*eat points have been carried ! 
An inferior question about the home market has been started, and a 
comnaerdal fever artificially raised ; but while the great points re- 
main undisturbed, the nations cannot be committed ; the manufac- 
tm*ers applied for protecting duties, and have failed ; the minister 
offered a system of reciprocity, and succeeded in Ireland, but has 
failed in England : ho makes you another offer, inconsistent with the 
former, wliich offer the English do not support^ and the Irish de- 
precate, r 

We can go on; we have a growing prosperity, and as yet an ex- 
emption from intolerable taxes ; we can from time to time regulate 
our own commerce, cherish om* manufactures, keep down our taxes, 
and bring on our people, and brood over the growing prosperity of 
young Ireland. In the mean time we will guard our free trade and 
free constitution, as our only real resources: they were the struggles 
of great virtue, the result of much perseverance, and our broad base 
of public action I We should recollect that this House may now, 
with peculiar propriety, interpose, because you did, with great zeal 
and success, on this veiy subject of trade, bring on the people; and 
you did, with great prudence and moderation, on another occasion, 
check a certain descriptipn of the people, and yon are now called 
npon by consistency to defend the people. Thus mediating between 
extremes, you will preserve this island long, and preserve her with a 
certain degree of renown. Thus faithful to the constitution of the 
country, you will command and insure her tranquillity ; for our best 
authority with the people is protection afforded against the rninisters 
of the Crown. It is not public clamour, but public injury that should 
alarm you ; your hi^ ground of expostulation with your feUow-sub- 
jects has been your services; the free trade you have given the mer- 
chant, and the free constitution you have given the island! Make 
your third great effort — ^presei-ve them, and with them preserve nn-^ 
altered your own cahn sense of public right, the dignity of the parlia- 
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mcnt, the majesty of the people, and the powers of the island ! Keej) 
tlicm nnsiillied, uncoveuanted, nncu-cumscribed, and unstlpendiary I 
These paths are the paths to glory, and, let me add, these ways are 
the ways of peace : so shall the prosperity of your country, though 
without a tongue to thank you, yet laden with lie blessings of consti- 
tution and of conmierce, bear attestation to your semces, and wait on 
your progress with involuntary praise ! 



IRISH FEELING, 

September C, 1785. 

There are gentlemen who will call England the whole empire, and 
her exclusive power and domination the general welfare ; and the 
seiTants of government in Ireland, may, if they would stoop to it, on 
such a principle, advance a pretence for abjuiing every prejudice of 
their nativity, every special advantage of their own country, and for 
preferring the powjer of another land. Regard, I acknowledge, should 
be constantly had to the general welfare of the whole empire, when- 
ever it is really concerned ; but let me add, that general welfaif 
sheuld never be made a pretence, nor be artificially and wantonly 
introduced ; and in an arrangement where Irish ti-ade is professedly 
the subject, that trade ought to be expi-essly the object. I laugh at 
those Irish gentlemen who talk as if they were the representatives of 
something higher than their native land — the representatives of em- 
pire, not of Ireland ; but so talking and so acting, they will be in 
fact the representatives of their salary. Let me tell those gentlemen, 
if they are not Irishmen, they are nothing ; and if we ai*e not the 
representatives of Ireland, we are nothing. I am the more averse to 
the revival of this bill or its principle, becajise such revival must bo 
accompanied with a new negotiation — a negotiation wherein the 
British minister would be the ambassador for England and Ireland, 
or rather, the British minister would be the ambassador for England, 
and the servant of that minister would be the ambassador for Ireland ; 
and where there is no personal equality in the negotiators, there can 
be no political equality in the result of the treaty. If anything 
could render the revival of this business still more alarming, it would 
be the doctrines which have been advanced to defend it. Wo have 
been gravely, positively, and dogmatically assured, that this country 
itf, for the comforts and necessaries of life, for the nidhnents of manu- 
facture, and even for the element of fii-e, absolutely dependent on 
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(ri^eat Britain ; we have been assured that we can find no emh^wm 
bark, nor salt, nor hops, anjwha^ save only in Great Britaiti; in 
short, that Ireland has no (mmJs, nor the eontment salt, bark, or hofis, 
to the astonishment, and indeed laughter, of every merchant who 
heard snch assertions. We have been told this, and we have be^ 
thus argued down into a state of physical slavery. 

Ireland lias been represented as the slave of England by the laws 
of nature, in order to justify a system which would have made us her 
slave by force and operation of covenant. We have been further 
told in debate and in public prints, that our trade has no claim to 
the protection of the British navy. Sir, you pay for that protection; 
you paid for it long ago; I tell you that payment was the crown of 
Ireland. You annexed the crown of Ireland to that of Great Britain, 
and have a right to the protection of her navy, as much as she has a 
right to consider you as part of the empire. Protecting you with her 
navy, she protects her own balance and weight in Europe, and pre- 
serves an empire which would else be reduced to an island. But if 
you are protected by an English, not an Irish na\y, it is not tiiat 
you have not granted taxes, but that Great Britain naturally chooses 
to have but one navy in the empire, and very natm-ally wishes that 
navy to be her own. You are prevented from having an Irish navy, 
and should not be reproached with the protection of the British; as 
gentlemen have triumphantly displayed the dependency of their na- 
tive land on Great Britain, they have most anxiously concealed her 
value and importance — the importance of her linen yam, bay yam, 
hides, provisions, and men ; the importance of her assent to the mo- 
nopolies of Great Britain, East and West, and to the continuation of 
the act of navigation. Under such false impressions, then, in those 
who are perhaps to act on the part of Ireland, an ignorance or con- 
cealment of her real consequence and resources, and the false per- 
suasion of her insignificance and dereliction — ^nay, I will add, a zeal 
to display an offensive catalogue of her wants and wretchedness, I 
ask, what treaty will be made under these circumstances, that shall 
be to your advantage ? Let me therefore caution my country against 
the revival of this bill, and against those arguments which have 
a tendency to put down the pretensions of Ireland, and humble the 
pride of the Irish nation. Public pride is the best champion of public 
liberty ; cherish it, for if ever this kingdom shall fall in her own 
esteem, shall labour under a prepossession of impotence, shall con- 
ceive she cannot have the necessaries of life or manufacture, but from 
the charity of another country, in short, that God and natrn^ ha^ d 
put her in a state of physical bondage, I say, if once this becomes her 
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aentim^t, yonr laws are nothing, your charters are paper, aiul Ii-e- 
:and is a slave with magna chaita in her hand. Let ns not then put 
down onr native land, and rob her of her pride, to rob her of her 
coBStitntion. 



TITHES. 

February 14, 1788. 

A TENTH of yonr land, yonr labour, and your capital, to those who 
contribute in no shape whatsoever to the produce, must be oppression; 
they only think otherwise who suppose that everything is Httle which 
is given to the parson; that no burden can be heavy, if it is the 
weight of the parson ; that landlords should give up their rent, and 
tenants the profits of their labour, and all too little. But uncertainty 
agginvates that oppression ; the full tenths ever must be micertain 
as weU as oppressive ; for it is the fixed proportion of a fluctuating 
quantity, and unless the high priest can give law to the winds, and 
ascertain the harvest, the tithe, like that harvest, must be uncertain. 
But this uncertainty is aggravated by the pernicious motives on which 
tithe frequently rises and falls. It frequently rises on the poor ; it 
falls in compliment to the rich. It proceeds on principles the re- 
verse of the Gospel; it crouches to the strong, and it encroaches on 
the feeble, and is guided by the two worst principles in society — 
servility and avarice united against the cause of charity and under 
the doak of religion. 

Here let me return to and repeat the allegations, and call on yon 
once more to make the inquiry. It is alleged, that in certain pari^es 
of the south, tithe has been demanded and paid for what by law 
was not liable to tithe; and that the ecclesiastical courts have coun- 
tenanced the illegal exaction ; and evidence is offered at your bar to 
prove the charge on oath. 

Will you deny the fact ? Will you justify the fact ? Will you 
inquire into it ? 

It is alleged, that tithe proctors, in certain parishes of the south, 
do exact fees for agency, oppressive and illegal ; and evidence to 
prove the charge is offered on oath. Will you deny the fact ? Will 
yon justify the fact ? WiU you inquire into it ? 

It is aUeged, that in certain parishes of the south, tithes have 
been excessive, and have obser^^ed no equity for the poor, the has- 
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conceiving that any one can in equity have a right to the tcnlh of 
his land, labour, and capital, who does not own the land, nor plough, 
nor sow, nor reap, nor contribute, in any degree whatsoever, to the 
])roduce ; the tithe-farmer having no idea, but that of iniquity on 
the subject ; the parson, perhaps, conceiving that a tenth on tillage 
is a bare compensation in equity, for what he deems the greatest 
of all iniquity, your vote of agistment. Thus, the two parties, the 
parson and his parish, the shepherd and his flock, with opposite 
opinions, and mutual powera of annoyance, in the parts I have 
alluded to, seem to go, on in a rooted animosity ^nd silent war. 

Conceive the pastor looking over the hedge, like a spy, to mulct 
the extraordinary labours of the husbandman. 

Conceive him coming into the field, and saying : " You are a 
deserving husbandman ; you have increased the value of your field 
by the sweat of your brow ; Sir, I will make you pay me for that "; 
or conceive a dialogue between a shepherd and one of his flock : " I 
will take your tenth sheaf, and if you choose to vex me, your tenth 
hen, and your tenth egg, and your tenth goose " (not so the apos- 
tles) ; or conceive him speaking to his flock by parable, and saying: 
" The ass stopped with his burthen ; and his burthen was doubled ; 
and still ho stopped, and his burthen was still increased ; and then 
th3 perverse animal, finding his resistance in vain, went on; so 
even yon shall find resistance but increase your load, until the num- 
ber of acts of Parliament shall break your back". 

These pastoral discourses, if they have taken place, however well 
intended, will not, I fear, greatly advance the cause of the faithful, 
particularly in a country where the numbers remain to be converted to 
the Protestant religion, not only by the superior purity of its doctrine, 
but by the mild, disinterested, peace-making spirit of its teachers. 

Will not the dignitaries of the church interpose on such an occa- 
sion ? How painful it must have been to them, the teachers of 
the Gospel, and therefore enemies to the shedding of blood, to have 
thought themselves under the repeated necessity of applying to Par- 
liament for sanguinary laws! Tlie most sanguinary laws on your 
statute-books are tithe-bills ; the, Whiteboy act is a tithe-bill ; the 
riot act, a tithe-bill. 

How painful to those dignitaries must it be, to feel themselves in 
the office of making perpetual complaints against their own flock, 
and to be conscious, in some instances, of having jaded and disgusted 
the ears of the court by charges against the peasantry I How pain- 
ful for them to have repeated recourse to the military in their own 
case, and to think that many of their sinful flock, but their flock 
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notwithstanding, were saved from the indiecnminating edge of t^ie 
sword, and ecclesiastical zeal tempered and withheld, and in 80in« 
cases disappointed, by the jndicions mercy of military command ? 

We, the laity, were right in taking tlie strongest measures the )B»t 
session : it was our dnty to assert ; but of these churchmen, it is the 
duty, and I suppose the nature, to deprecate, to incline to the mifd, 
tlie meek, the dispassionate, and the merciful side of the question, 
and rather to prevent by moderation than punish by death. 

W^hettier these exactions were in themselves sufficient to hare pro- 
duced all the confusion of the last year, I know not ; but this I do 
believe, that no other cause had been sufficient without the aid of 
exaction ; if exaction had not existed, the south would not, I believe, 
have been convulsed, A controverted election alone could not well 
have been an adequate cause ; the objects of attack must, in some 
cases, have been something more than paitizans, and the flames 
spread by contagion : the firat touch must have been an accident, bat 
tlie people were rendered combustible by oppression. 

The Whiteboy should be hanged ; but I think the tithe-farmer 
should be restrained : I would inflici death on the felon, and impose 
moderation on the extortioner ; and thus relieve the community from 
the offences of both. 

But do not let us so far mistake the case, as to suppose it a ques- 
tion between the parson and the Whiteboy ; or that the animosity 
which has been excited is confined to felons : no ; it is extended far 
more generally ; it is extended to those who have been active hi 
bringing those felons to justice ; and men will appear at your bar 
who have suffered under excess of demand, and have acted to re- 
store peace, the instrument of quiet, and the objects of exaction. 
Let us, therefore, examine the subject, and having already with great 
propriety taken the most decisive stq)3 against the insurgent, let ns 
inquire now into the cause of the outrage, and see whether exaction 
might not have had some share, at least, in the origin of it ; and if 
so, let us strive to form some plan which may collect the riches of 
the church, without repetition of penal laws or of public disturbance. 

In forming a plan for the better pri vision of the church, the fii*st 
thing to be considered is the quantum of provision ; the second con- 
sideration is the funds from whence that provision is to arise, 
'i'he quantum of provision should be the usual net income on an 
average of years, except in some parishes of great exaction ; I say 
usual, because 1 would not materially alter their allowance ; I say 
on an average of years, because I would not make recent encroach - 
mem on property ; I say net, because when the public shall become 
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ihe tithe proprietor's agent, the public will have a right to the beDefil 
of the agency. 

That their income is discorerable I aiBSrm, and I affirm it nndef 
the authority of their own act and their own practice. Without 
going farther back than the last session, you will find the compen- 
sation^act requires the person suing on the act to make a discovery 
of his customary Income, and in some cases discovery of his ratages 
for three years back, on oath ; it requires that he should, in his affi- 
davit, set forth that the valuation of 1786 is made, as near as 
possible, the ratago of the three former years ; it requires that where 
a valuation of the tithe of 1786 could not be made, a valuation of 
the customary tithe for three years back should ; it enables the court 
to appoint persons to inquire into the fact, and call for parties and 
papers, and thus establishes two principles which were denied ; that 
the annual income of benefices is discoverable, and that the particu^^ 
lar ratage is discoverable also. I might go back to the act of Henry 
VIII., which requires that a commission should be directed to 
inquire into ecclesiastical benefices, and to report the value of the 
same ; and I might further adduce the act of WDliam III., which 
gives to the ecclesiastical person who builds, two-thirds of the sum 
expended, which sum is to be ascertained by a certificate ; which 
certificate, by the 12th of George II., shall contain an account of 
the clear yearly income of the benefice. After these instances, I 
hope no man will deny that the income of the clergyman is discover- 
able ; particularly, when the compensation-act of the last winter 
requires such a discovery to be made on the oath of the parson. 
That act was supported by the whole bench of bishops ; it was pi*o- 
bably framed with their advice and suggestions. They would not 
require their clergy to report on their oath what they themselves 
conceived or had maintained to be impossible ; as if it was impos- 
sible to make a discovery for the purpose of commutation, but, for 
the purpose of compensation, easy and obvious. Thus, when I 
afiii-m the discoverability of the clergyman's income, I have not only 
the authority of the church, but its oath. The net return should be 
the parson's perpetual income, subject to the exception stated above 
but in order to guard him against the fluctuation of currency, I 
would fix the value of that income in grain ; it should be the value 
of so many bairels of wheat, to be estimated every seven years by 
tiic corn-office or the clerk of the market, who now quarterly strikes 
llic average value of corn throughout the kingdom. Thus, his in- 
come should not be absolutely either corn or money ; but the value 
ol' so much corn to be paid in money. 
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As to the fnnd from whence these receipts shoiihl arise, that ftiM 
ehoiild be a charge ou the barony, to be levied like other coantr 
charges. This method is easy, for it is already in use ; the head 
constable should be the parson's collector, and the connty should bfl 
security. 

To this I know the objection, and it is an objection which can be 
best answered by those who make it. ,It will be said that this scheme 
prevents the division of the unions, and the increase of poor livings. 
Apply the first fruits as they ought for the increase of poor livings 
and the repairs of the church, and then you will answer your own 
argument : but a fictitious and remote valuation for the benefit of 
the rich clergy has been made of these charitable funds, frustrating 
the pui-pose of the charity equally to the neglect of the church and 
the poor. The luxury of the priest has usurped the funds of tie 
poor and of the church, then sets up against both a miserable modn?, : 
and prescribes in this instance against charity and religion. 

However, if the dignitaries of the church will not. Parliament may 
answer this argument, and provide for more clergy as occasion shall 
permit. You imparish by act of Parliament ; with proper provision, 
when you see the necessity, you may divide. The care of religion 
is placed nowhere better than in the legislature. Popery will tell 
you, that when it was entirely left to tlm care of the priesthood, it 
was perverted and destroyed. 

But, if objections should be made to this plan, and in oi-der to 
give the church the growth of the country, there is another plan— a 
modus. Let every article which shall be subject to tithe be set forth 
in a tithing table, with certain ratages annexed ; let those ratages be 
taken, and set forth in the tithing table as now equivalent to so 
many stone of bread corn. 

Let the act provide, that there sha!l be a septennial valuation of 
bread corn by the clerk of the market, or the proper oflScer. 

Let there be an exemption for the rudiments of manufacture, an.^ 
a saving for all local customs and exemptions : such as -potatoes in 
most places, hay in several, and such like. 

In order to foim this modus, which should be provincial, not uni- 
versal, let four provincial committees be appointed. You will sec a 
precedent in your journals ; on the report of these provincial com- 
mittees form your bill. In your bill you will probably think proper 
to give agistment, or a certain sum for head-money, not in addition 
to, but in case of ratages on tillage. 

In forming your ratages, you will probably inquire into the ncrc- 
able ratages now established, and adopt them where they are 
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reasonable, and reject them where they are exorbitant: where there 
m'C no acreable ratages established, the contignons parish or connty, 
where they are established, will famish yon with a rule. 

If once yon appoint committees, the parson and parish wUl both 
come forth with infonuation ; and from both you will collect the pre 
sent ratages, and be enabled to make a iiile. In forming this rule, 
you will probably think proper to exempt the poor naan's garden in 
the south from the tithe of potatoes. 

The true principle, with i-espect to your peasantry, is exoneration; 
and if I could not take the burden entirely off their back, I would 
make that burden as light as possible ; I would exempt the peasant's 
cow and garden fVom tithe ; if I could not make him rich, I would 
do the next thing in my power ; I would consider his property as 
saci*ed, and vindicate against an extortioner the hallowed circle of 
his little boundary. The loss to the church might be easily compen- 
sated, particulai'ly if you give, agistment or head-money in case of 
tillage. 

I would also relieve the north from small dues, as I would relieve 
the poor of the south fi-om the tithe of potatoes ; and where these 
small dues had long obtained, I would make the parson compensa- 
tion, either by giving him head-money, or by making an estimate of 
these dues, and raising them in the way of other county charges. 

Should it be said, that we should as well exempt the peasant from 
rent as well as from tithe, to that uncharitable and unchristian 
observation, I answer, no. The land is not his own, but his labour 
is his own. The peasant is bom without an estate ; he is born with 
hanxls, and no man has a natm*al right to the labour of those hands, 
unless he pays him : thus, when you demand of the peasant rent, 
you ask for your own estate ; when you demand tithe, you ask for a 
portion of the peasant's estate, the poor man's only estate, the inheri- 
tance which he has in the labour of his hands and the sweat of his 
brow. 

Human laws may make alterations, and when made must be ob- 
served ; but it should be the policy of human laws to follow the wis- 
dom of the law of nature. 

The result of these principles, and of these committees, proceeding 
on the rules I have submitted, would be the benefit of the church, as 
well as the relief of the fanner ; for establishing a modus on the ave- 
rage ratages of a certain number of years, except in cases of exaction, 
you would give the church as much as they have at present, except 
in those' instances of unconscionable demand ; and as the ratages 
would come net to the owner of ^he tithe, you would, in fact, on this 
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principle, give the church more; the spoil of the tithe-farmer wonlJ, 
therefore, •nable you even to lower the ratage, and yet give more to 
the church ; 90 that the result would probably be, that the moderaie 
clergyman would get more, and the uncharitable clergymaa would 
get less, which would be a distribution of justice, aa well as U 
property. ^ , 

Having once agreed on the modus, I would wish to give the- 
clergy, or lay impropriator, for the recovery of their income, aay 
mode they chose to appoint, civil bill, or any other method, and then 
you will save them the charge and disgrace of an expensive ageucj, 
which expense arises from the difficidty of the recovery and tho 
uncertainty of the demand ; and if you add the facility and cheap- 
ness of collection, with the ceitainty of income, to the quantom 
under the modus, on the principles 1 have stated, you will find the 
value of the church property would, even in the opinion of a notaiy 
public, be increased, though the imaginary claim would be dream- 
scribed and diminished. This is no commutation, no innovation; 
here is only a regulation of tithe and an abolition of tithe farmers, 
and of those abuses which have grown out of the uncertainty of 
tithe ; it takes from tithe its deadly sting — ^uncertdnty, and makes 
it cease to be a gi'owing penalty on extraordinary labour, and it pots 
the question directly to the moderation of the churdi. Will you 
insist on an indefinite demand and unconscionable ratage, as au 
essential part of the Christian religion or the iProtestant establish- 
mcnt ? The Bible is the answer to this question, even though the 
clerg3rmau shoidd be silent ; and therefore it is that I press this 
method the more, because it does not involve the subject in specu- 
lation, nor rest the redress of the peasantry on the ingenuity of sys- 
tem, but makes that relief a matter of moderation and of Christian . 
charity. Were you disposed to go fm-ther, you might foi-m, on this 
regulation, a commutation, which should more efibctually relieve the 
plough, and should, at the same time, give the benefit of the growth 
of the country to the church. Let a person in each parish be ap- 
pointed in vestry by the parson and paiishioners, and if they do not 
agree, ?et each appoint their o^n, who shall every year make a 
return of acres under tillage to applotters, who shall make a valua- 
tion of same according to a tithing table such as 1 have stated, to 
be established by act of parliament, and that valuation to be raised 
in the manner of other baronial charges. Thus the parson's income 
ivould mcrease with the extent of tillage, without fialling pi*incipally 
:nx the plough. 

ITie principle of this plan, if you choose to go beyond a modus, 
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is obvious. The mechanical part of this and of the other regulation 
which I have enhmitted, will be best detailed in the provincial com- 
mittees, if you shall choose to appoint them; for, in fact, joor plan 
mnst arise out of the inquiry and the resolutions of these commit- 
tees ; and the great difftcultj on the subject is jour aversion to the 
inquiry. There are other difficulties, I allow: the difficulties of 
pride, the difficulties of passion, the difficulties of bigotry, contrac- 
tion of the head, and hardness of the heart. 

^' Tithes Bie made more respectable than, and superior to, any 
other description of property. The high priest will not take a par- 
liamentary title ". That is, in other words, he thinks they have a 
divine right to tithe. 

Whence? None from the Jews: the priesthood of the Jews had 
not the tenth ; the Levites had the tenth because they had no other 
inheritance; but Aaron and his sons had but the tenth of that 
tenth. That as, the priesthood of the Jews had but the hundredth 
part, the rest was for other uses — for the rest of the Levites, and 
for the poor, the stranger, the widow, the orphan, and the temple. 

But supposing the Jewish priesthood had the tenth, which they 
certainly had not, the Christian priesthood does not claim under 
them. Christ was not a Levite, nor of the tribe of Levi, nor of the 
Jewish priesthood, but came to protest against that priesthood, 
their worship, their ordinances, their passover, and their circumci- 
Bion. 

Will a Christian priesthood feay, it was meet to put down the 
Jewish, but meet likewise to seize on the spoil ? as if their riches 
were of divine right, though then: region was not; as if Christian 
disinterestedness might take the land and the tithe given in lieu of 
land, and, possessed of both, and divested of the charity, exclaim 
against the avarice of the Jews ! 

The apostles had no tithe ; they did not demand it. They, and 
He whose mission they preached, protested against the principle on 
which tithe is founded. "CaiTy neither scrip, nor purse, nor shoes; 
into whatsoever house ye go, say peace". 

Here is concord, and contempt of riches, not tithe. " Take no 
tJiought what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, nor for your 
bodies, what ye shall put on ". So said Christ to His apostles. 
Does this look like a right in His priesthood to a tenth of the goods 
of the community? 

"Beware of covetousness : seek not what you shall eat, but seek 
the kingdom of God". 

" Give alms, provide yourdelves with bags that wax not old ; a 
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troasnre in Heaven which faileth not ". Tliis does not look a righi 
in the Christian priesthood to the tenth of the goods of the commu- 
nity exempted from the poor's di>adend. 

" Distribute unto the poor, and seek treasure in Heaven". 

" Take care that your hearts be not charged mth surfeiting and 
drunkenness and the cares of this life". 

One should not think that our Saviour was laying the foundation 
of tithe, but cutting up the roots of the claim, and prophetically ad- 
mpnishing some of the modem priesthood. If these precepts are of 
divine riglit, tithes cannot be so ; the precept which orders a con- 
tempt of riches, the claim which demands a tenth of the fruits of the 
Earth for the ministers of the Gospel. 

The peasantiy, in apostolic tunes, had been the object of charitj, 
not of exaction. Those to whose cabin the tithe-farmer has gone for 
tithe of turf, and to whose garden he has gone for the tithe-pota- 
toes, the apostles would have visited likewise ; but they would have 
visited with contribution, not for exaction : the poor had shared with 
the apostles, though they contributed to the churchman. 

The Gospel is not an argument for, but against the right-divine of 
tithe ; so are the iii'st fathers of the church. 

It is the boast of Tertullian, " Nemo compellitur sed sponte confeti 
hcBC quasi deposita sunt pietatis*'. 

With us, men are not under the necessity of redeeming their reli- 
gion ; what we have is not raised by compulsion ; each contributes 
what he pleases ; modicam unusquisque stipendium vel cum velit, ^ 
si modo velity et simodo posset; what we receive, we bestow on the 
poor, the old, the orphan, and the infirm. 

Cyprian, the bishop of Carthage, tells you, the expenses of the 
church are frugal and sparing, but her charity is great ; he calls the 
iA&c^ \i\A fratres sportulantes ; a fraternity living by contribution! 

"Forsake", says Origen, "the priests of Pharaoh, who have 
Earthly possessions, and come to us who have non/a ; we must not 
consume what belongs to the poor ; we must be content with simple 
fare, poor apparel". 

Chrysostom, in the close of the fourth century, declares, that there 
was no practice of tithes in the former ages ; and Erasmus says, that 
the attempt to demand them was no better than tyranny. 

But there is an authority sTtill higher than the opinions of the fa- 
thers, there is an authority of a council, the council of Antioch, m 
the fourth century, which declares, that bishops may distribute the 
goods of the church, but must take no part to themselvesa nor to tbd 
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priests that lived with them, unless necessity required them justly : 
" Have food and raiment ; be therewith content". 

This was the state of the church in its pui-ity ; in the fifth cen- 
tury, decimation began, and Christianity declined; then, indeed, the 
right of tithe was advanced, and advanced into a style that damned 
it. The preachers who advanced the doctrine, placed all Christian 
virtue in the payment of tithe. They said, that the Christain reli- 
gion, as we say the Protestant religion, depended on it. They said, 
that those who paid not their tithes, would be found guilty before 
God ; and if they did not give the tenth, that God would reduce the 
countiy to a tenth. Blasphemous preachers! gi-oss ignorance of 
the nature of things ! impudent familiarity with the ways of God ! 
audacious, assumed knowledge of His judgments, and a false denun- 
ciation of His vengeance ! And yet even these rapacious, blasphe- 
mous men, did not acknowledge to demand tithes for themselves but 
tlie poor ; alms ! the debt of charity, the poor poor's patrimony. 
" We do not limit you to a precise sum ; but you will not give less 
than the Jews" ; decirrwB su7Vt trihrUa egentium aniinarum^ redde tri' 
huta pauperihtts, Augustine goes on and tells you, that as many 
poor as die in your neighbom-hood for want, you not paying tithe, of 
so many mm*ders will you be found guilty at the tribunal of God ; 
tantorum homiddiorum reus ante tribunal Etemi Judicis apparebit, 
" Let us", says St. Jerome, " at least follow the example ,of the 
Jews, and part of the whole give to the priest and the poor". To 
tJiese authorities we ai*e to add the decree of two councils, the pro- 
vincial council of Macon, in the close of the sixth century, and the 
decree of the conncil of Nantz, in the close of the ninth. The first 
orders that tithes may be brought in by the people, that the priest 
may expend them for the use of the .poor and the redemption of 
captives. The latter decrees that the clergy are to use the tithes, 
not as a property, but a tnist ; non quasi suis sed commendatis. 

It was not the table of the priest, nor his domestics, nor his ap- 
parel, nor his influence, nor his ambition, but a Christian equipage 
of tender virtues, the widow, the oi-phan, and the poor ; they did 
not demand the tithe as a coi-poration of proprietors, like an East- 
India Company, or a South-Sea Company, with gi*eat rights of pro 
pcrty annexed, distinct from the community and from religion; but 
as trustees, humble trustees to God and the poor, pointed out, 
they presumed, by excess of holiness and contempt of riches. Nor 
did they resort to decimation, even under these plausible prcr 
tensions, until forced by depredations committed by themselves on 
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one another. The goods of the church, of whatever kind, were at 
iirat in common distributed to the 8nppoi*t of the church and tiie 
provision of the poor ; but at length, the more powerful part, those 
who attended the courts of princes, they who intermeddled in state 
affaii-s, the busy high priest, and the servile, seditions, clerical pdi- 
tician, and particularly the abbots who had engaged in war, and 
Jiad that pretence for extortion, usurped the funds, left the busmess 
of prayer to the inferior clergy, and the inferior dergy to tithe and 
the people ! 

Thus the claim of tithe originated in real extortion, and was pro- 
pagated by affected charity ; at first, for the poor and the church, 
iifterwards subject to the four-fold division, the bishop, the fabric, 
the minister, and tlie poor ; this in Europe ! 

In EIngland, tithe is not founded on divine right, but was said to 
bo introduced by murder. A king of Merda, in the seventh centniy, 
Assassinates another prince In a most b{u*barou8 manner, and grants, 
with what power I know not, the tenth of his subjects' goods for 
absolution ; but in England, as elsewhere, the four-fold division took 
place. So says Blaekstone. 

Nay, the preamble of the grant of Stephen rec<^n2sea tithe to be 
alms : 

" Since it is cUvulged, far and near, by the Church, that souls may 
receive absolution by the grant of alms, I, Stephen, to save my own 
soul, that of my father's, and that of my motner's, and my relations'*. 

Then he goes on, and grants or confirms tithes aad other things. 

Nay, there are two acts of Parliament express, one, the 18tb 
Richard IL, providing that, for the appropriation of ben^ces, there 
shall be provision made for the vicar and the poor.* 

The cause of this act of Parliament w^as benefices given to persons 
who did not or could not preach, lay persons, sometimes nuns (as 
we give them to non-residents), to the neglect of the poor's portion. 

These principles were depaited f^om, and the trust most undoubt- 
edly buried in oblivion ; but, let me add, the Christian religion was 
forgotten likewise. 

Hence, the Eeformation bringing back Chiistianity to its old purity; 

* Because divers damages and hindrances have oftentimes happened by the 
appropriation of benefices ia some places, it is agreed, that in every license it shall 
be expressly compromised, that the diocesan of the place shall ordain according ta 
the value of such churches, a convenient sum of money shall be paid aod dis- 
tributed yearly, out of the fruits and profits of some churches, to the poor 
parishioners of some churches, in aid of their sustenance for ever ; likewise^ that 
the vicar be well and sufficiently endowed. Statute Uenry lY. confirms th^act. 
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and hence the sopenor and milder order of priests, who purged the 
spiritoal and some of the temporal abominations, but did not entirely 
relinquish the' dum to the tithe ; though I must own great numbers 
have too much purity to insist on it ; a claim which I have shown to 
have been in its creation an encroachment on the laity, and in its 
application an encroachment on the poor. No divine right ; no, nor 
natural right : the law of nature and the law of Grod are the same; the 
law of nature doth not give property, but the law of nature abhors that 
disproportion of property which is to be found in the claim of 900 or 
1000 men to the tenth of the goods of 8,000,000 ; a claim in the 
3000th part of the community to the tenth of its property ; surfeit 
on the p^ of the few ; famine on the part of the many ; a distri- 
bution of the fruits of the Earthy impossible, beastly, shocking, in 
itself and, when accompanied with a claim to extravagant modera- 
tion and purity, ridiculous and disgusting I a claim against the pro* 
\K)rtions of nature and the precepts of the Grospel ! 

I know there are acts of Parliament on this subject. The act of 
Henry VIII., which requires the setting out of the tithe ; an act of 
collection, not creation ; an act which had the lay impropriator in 
view, and which seems to take for granted a claim of superstition, 
founded on the pretence of charity. I know there are many subse- 
quent acts (which are called tithe^bills) intended to assist the collec- 
tion of customary, not Mi tithe, and in that confidence granted by 
Parliament. 

J am not now inquiring whether the claim to the full tithe Is 
legal^ but whether the application of that tithe, for the sole purpose 
|f supporting the priest, is usurpation. And I have shown you that 
tithe was a ch^ty, subject to the support of the poor in the first 
place, and the priest in the last. I have shown you that tithe does 
not stand on the delicate ground pf private property. I have shown 
you that it was a trust, converted into a property by abuse ; which 
abuse the legislature may control withcjut sacrilege or robbery. If a 
right to the full tenth is yet insisted on, give them the full tenth, on 
the principles on which alone they at first ventured to demand it — 
subject to a poor-rate^ Let the trust be executed ; let widows and 
orphans share it; let the house of industry, and the various hospitals 
and infirmaries share it. Ltet the house of God (now an hovel rc- 
pau-ed at the expense of ParlUmcnt, though, by the canon law, it 
should be repaired by the priesthood) share it ; let the poorer order 
of the peasantry share it. If the clergy will insist on taking the full 
tithes of his potatoes, if they take the staff out of his hands, they 
m^st carry the peasi^nt on their shoulders. 
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Thus, the clergy, insisting on the summum jus, and the la 
the summa justiiia^ the former would not he richer by the ch 
I should, on such a change, condole with the church, and con^ 
late the poor ; and I should applaud the discretion as well 
moderation of those excellent pastors, who did not rake up iron 
ashes of superstition this claim to the tenth, but were satisfied 
competence and character and brotherly love, and a right to liv 
their ministry; a right set forth in the Gospel, and which nature I 
set forth, even though the Gospel had been silent. 

Impracticable I impracticable! impracticable! a zealons divine ' 
say ; any alteration is beyond the power and wisdom of Parliamen 
above the faculties of man to make adequate provision for 900 clerg;^ 
men, who despise riches 1 Were it to raise a new tax for their pro-1 
xision, or for that of a body less holy, how easy the task! how yarioiMJ 
the means! but, when the proposal is to diminish a tax already es-'^ 
tablished, an impossibility glai*es us in the face, of a measure so 
contrary to our practices both in church and state. 

If you think the property of the church divine, and that when yoa 
affect it at aU, you touch on holy things, then call the proposal pro- 
fane, sacrilegious, blasphemous ; but never call the proposal imprac- 
ticable. How are the clergy paid in Holland? by fixed salary; how 
in Scotland? by fixed salary ; never less than 1000 marks, normort 
than 3000. Are the clergy in Scotland deficient ? Has history no 
obligation to the clergy of that sagacious people ? How are the civil, 
military, and revenue establishments paid in Ireland? by fixed salary. 
You have not found it difficult, but fatally facile to create such sala- 
\ ries. In these last twenty years, you have created not a few, and 

5 you have done this for laymen, to whom salary was the principal ob- 

I ject ; but for the church, where the provision, the temporal consi- 

r deration, is but secondary — a moderate means for the support of the 
\ great duty of prayer; to suppose the regulation of that provision im- 
practicable, annexes a most transcendent importance to what is gross 
and temporal, and a comparative insignificance to what is pnre and 
spiritual, and throws a certain complexion of grossness, and inabsd- 
nence, on certain devout and most learned controversionalists. If, in- 
deed, you conceive what is given in commutation should be equal to 
the tenth of your produce, the impracticability is admitted. While I 
td;nire the enormity of the suggestion, I acknowledge the impracti- 
cability of the execution of it. I believe the legislature will never 
agree to give them the tenth either in commutation or tithe ; both are 
impracticable; such a claim, and such a commutation! that 900 men 
fli;ould have the tenth of the property of 4,000.000, and you wiflfind 
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we are mnch more. The custom of the country, the modus of several 
j)laces, your own vote of agistment, and above all, the interest of reli- 
gion and of fi-ugal piety, forbid it; give them the tenth, and you give 
nway your religion. But if you mean a commutation for customar)' 
]^rofits, not extravagant claims, 1 think I have shown you that commu- 
tation is not impracticable ; I have shown you how their present liv- 
ings can be discovered, and can be commuted. The value is not an 
isnpenetrable mysteiy ; there is hardly a parish in which you could 
avoid to find twelve respectable paiishoners who would ascertain their 
jatages and their income; nor is there a clergyman who could not tell 
you, nor a tithe-farmer, nor a tithe-proctor, nor a bishop, for he, iu 
his traffic with the minister about translation, generally gives in a 
schedule of the value of the livings in his diocess. I think it un- 
necessaiy to add, that there are several acts, and one of the last 
session, rcquhing such a discovery, and the ratages in certain cases 
to be made on oath. 

Men are apt to argue as if an error in that discovery might be fatal, 
as If the essence of religion was in the quantum of solid food, and 
as if £30 a year more, or £30 less, would be a diflference decisive 
as to the propagation of the Gospel. The inaccuracy that may 
attend the various ways of information on this subject cannot be 
much, and if it shall, in a small degree, lower the great livings, and 
raise the small, cannot be fatal. 

I should not wish to give the ministers of the Gospel less than they 
have at present, except in some cases of hardship and extortion; but 
suppose some of them did receive less, would the church fall? The 
importance and the difficulty of accuracy on this question are both 
overrated. 

This objection of impracticability, therefore, against the commuta- 
tion is but a pretence, and against a modus is not even a pretence ; 
or is it impracticable to inquire into the present ratages, and on that 
information to proceed ? If so, if this step is impracticable, the 
abuses that grow out of tithes are incurable ; and then you ought to 
/eject the system of tithe as an Incorrigible evil, and recur to another 
mode of paying your clergy. If a modus h impossible, a commu- 
tation is necessary. 

We are apt to conceive public cares impracticable ; everything 
bold and radical in the shape of public redress, i^ termed imprac- 
ticable. 

I remember when a declaration of right was thought impractica- 
ble ; when the independency of the Irish Parliament was thought 
.impracticable ; when the establishmcut of a free trade was thought 
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impracticable; when the restoration of the jadicatare of our peeo 
was thought impracticable; when an exclusion of the legislatiye power 
of the council was thought impracticable; when a limited mtttinj-biil) 
with Irish articles of war in the body of it, and the dedaration of 
right in its front, was thought impracticable ; when the formation of 
a tenantry bill, for securing to the tenantry of Ireland their leasdiold 
interest, was thought impracticable ; and yet those things bare not 
only come pass, but form the base on which we stand. Never was 
there a country to whioh the argument of impracticability was less 
applicable than Ireland. 

Ireland is a great capacity not yet brought into action ; much has 
been civilized, much has been reclaimed, but something is to be re- 
dressed ; the lower orders of the people claim your attention ; the best 
husbandry is the husbandry of the human creature. What ! can 
you reclaim the tops of your mountains, and cannot you improve 
your people ? Eveiy animal except the tiger, as I have heard, may 
be tamed ; the method is to feed, to feed after a long hunger ; yoa 
\ave with your own peasantry began the process, and you had better 
complete the experiment. 

Inadequate I inadequate ! Interposes the advocate for exaction, the 
rich will intercept the relief intended by Parliament. 

This objection supposes the condition of the peasantry to be poor 
in the last degree ; it supposes that condition to arise from rarioas 
complicated causes — ^low price of labour, liigh price of land, number 
of absentees, and other causes ; and it refers the poor to the hangmaa 
for regulation, and to Providence for relief ; and it justifies this 
abandonment of one part of the community by a crimination of the 
other, on a surmise that the upper orders of men in this countiy are 
complete extortioners, and would convert abatement of tithe into in- 
crease of rent, and thus intercept the justice of Parliament. Here I 
must absolutely and instantly deny the fact ; the landlords are not 
as described ; expensive frequently, I allow, but an hospitable, a 
humane, and affectionate people ; l^e genius of the Irish natiim is 
affection ; the gentlemen are not extortioners by nature, nor (as the 
tithe-farmer is) by profession. In some cases they do set their knd 
too high, in many not ; and on that head they are daily becooung 
more reasonable. 

Your magistracy bill, your riot act, your compensation bill, what 
becomes of the authority of these laws with the lower orders, if you 
argue them into a conviction that the landlords of Ireland, that is, 
th elanded interest, who passed these acts in theur collective capadty, 
are, in their Individual capacity, but so many extortioners ? Ijookio 
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iht fact, to tlieir leases for thirty-one years, or three Htgs ; look to 
their lands. See the difference between the lands of laymen who 
Lave an interest in the inheritance, and of churchmen, who have only 
tiie esprit de corps, that is a false and barren pride, in the sncccs- 
sion I Look to the landlords' condnct — they pass a tenantry bill ; 
the bishops rejected a lease bill, and have almost uniformly resisted 
every bill that tended to the improvement of the country, if, by the 
remotest possibility,* thek body conld be in the smallest degree pre- 
judiced in the most insignificant of its least warrantable pretensions. 
J^ut if still yon doubt, call forth the tenantry, and put the question to 
4hem ; do not take your opinion from tbeoppi*essor; ask the oppressed, 
and they will tell you what we know ali*eady — that the great op- 
pression is tithe; the middleman's overreaching, as in many instances 
I acknowledge he is, compared to the tithe-farmer's, is mercy. 
Suppose him as destitute of compunction, he is not armed with the 
same powers of torture; though he had the same genius for oppression^ 
he has not his own tribunals, nor can he put the countryman to ex- 
pense of attending on vicars' courts, nor of watching his crop, nor of 
iloiaying his harvest-home, nor of notices, nor summonses, nor of 
ilrinking at his alehouse labile the value of the tithe is computed^ 
n«»r of all that train of circumstances and charge with which the un- 
certain dues of the church are now collected, at the expense of the 
morals of the people. 

But if the chai'ge was founded in fact, it is not an argument, and 
has nothing to say to the question, where similar exertions of oppres- 
sion, if morally probable, ai-e rendered legally impossible* The land- 
lord cannot, in consequence of exemption from tithe, raise his rent on 
his lessees during the continuance of the term. Now, do you imagine 
that it is the cottager only, and not the lessee also, that complain of 
tithe? they are both aggrieved; the tenantry of Ireland are aggrieved; 
the lessee, therefore, must be relieved by the plan, and the cottager 
cannot be equally oppressed, because he agrees for his rent before he 
sows his crop, but p^ys -his tithe afterwards ; the latter of course 
must be, and the former •cannot be, a charge for his extraordinary 
labour. Rent is a charge on^and, tithe on labour; the one definite, 
the other indefinite ; they are not convertible. Increase your rent 
under any pretence, still it must aivoid the essential evil of tithe ; the 
evil of being arbitrary ; a tax rising with industry. Suppose the 
severest case — one pound an acre advanced rent for potato ground — 
the cottager, by extraordinary labour works himself comparatively 
9ut of his rent, and into a greater tithe 4 ikm extortion by rent is 
bat a. cruel compulsion on extraordinary labour, but tithe a penalty. 
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There are certain arguments, which, leading to somethingj 
and nonsensical, are stricken out of the tribe of lo^c ; thos 
ments should meet the same fate which lead to something that is { 
than either nonsense or absurdity, to cruelty ^and to oppression 
this tribe is the reasoning I now combat, an argument which 
leave the landlords without character, to leave the common 
without redress. I condemn the premisses, but I abhor the conclti 
What ! should the clergy oppress the poor becauSe the landlords, i 
alleged, do so already ? Because the latter, as is alleged, overvsE 
land, shall the church overcharge labour ? Because the peasant pa| 
as is alleged, sometimes five or six pounds per acre for his land, sh 
he pay twelve or twenty shillings to the parson for his potatoes ? "" 
premisses of this argument impeach the character of the higher ordef] 
and the conclusion would steel one order against the other, and thel 
result of s«ch reasoning would leave you, what it affects to find yon, ' 
wicked and miserable; and common sense and Chnstian chaiity lift 
lip their hands against such an opprobrious premiss, and such a per- 
nicious conclusion. 

If such were the state of our country, the church should interpose 
and give a good example, and not follow a bad one ; they should ' 
say: We will take the lead; we will ourselves moderate the exac- 
tions which oppress the poor ; if the rich take advantage, and frus- 
trate our pious intention, we are not in fault ; the character of reli- 
gion is free ; her ministers do not participate in the plunder of flie 
people. The vote of agistment left the measure I propose practi- 
cable, and made it necessary. By that vote you sent the parson 
from the demesne of the gentleman into the garden of the cottager; 
by that vote you said : You Shall not tax us : it remains for you to 
say : You shall not tithe the poor unconscionably. But going as 
far as that vote and no farther, you declare to the proprietors of 
tithe : Tithe the poor as you please, provided we do not pay you : 
I and this is what some mean by their zeal in support of the church. 
I This is the more exceptionable, when you recollect that, of the poor 
1 . who pay your clergy, there are numbers of a different religion, who 
i of course receive no consideration from your clergy, and must pay 
I another clergy. The Protestant interest may require that these 
'; should contribute to the Protestant establishment ; but the propor- 
\ tion and the manner in which you now make them contribute, re- 
Idound but little to Protestant honour, either in church or state. 
I Ay; but will you encourage tumult? Will you reward flie 
I\'hiteboy? Will you give a premium to disturbance? Sir, do not 
|4?ert so lightly to the state of this country, nor pass so superciliously 
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over general distress, as to think that the Rightboy or "UTiiteboj, or hy 
"whatever other vagrant denomination tumult delights to describe 
itself, ai'e the only persons who suffer by the present state of tithes; 
there are two other descriptions who are oppressed by them ; those 
who did nothing in the late disturbances, and those who took part to 
quell them. Can you suppose so many would be neutral in the sup- 
pression, if they had not been a party to the oppression ? And have 
you complained of the languor of your magistracy, and the supineness 
of the Protestant country gentleman, without adverting to the reason? 
The tumult was confined, but the suffering was extensive. But there 
is another body of men who suffer ; they who took part to suppress. 
Have they any pretensions ? Do you deny that they are sufferers ? 
They will come to the bar and prove it: they will prove two things 
very material, very worthy your attention — their merit and their 
Hoffering. 

Yes ; but will you innovate ? Admit this argument, and we sit 
here to consecrate abuses. The statutes of mortmain were innova- 
tions ; the suppression of monasteries innovation ; the Reformation 
innovation ; for what is the Protestant religion but the interposition 
of Parliament, rescuing Chidstianity from abuses introduced by its 
own priesthood ? 

Institutions, divine and human, corrupt by their nature or by ours j 
the best human institution — the British constitution — did so corrupt, 
that at different periods it was anarchy, oligarchy, despotism, and 
was restored by Parliament. 

The only divine institution we know of — the Christian religion- 
did so corrupt as to have become an abomination, and was rescued 
by act of Parliament. 

Life, like establishments, declines ; disease is the lot of nature ; we 
oppose its progress by strong remedies ; we drink a fresh life at some 
medicinal fountain, or we find a specific in some salubrious herb : 
will you call these restoratives innovation on the physical economy r 
Why then, in the political economy, those statutes which purge the 
public weal, and from time to time guard the infirm animal, man, 
against the evils to which civil society is exposed — the encroach- 
ments of the priest and the politician ? 

It is then on a false surmise of our nature, this objection ; we live 
by a succession of amendments ; such is the history of man ; such, 
above all, is tha history of religion, where amendment waa even op- 
posed ; and those cant expressions, the supporting church and state, 
were ever advanced to continue the abuse of both. On those oc- 
casions, prajudices, from the ragged battlement of sui^i&t\\\Q\i^ ^^ 
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screened innovatiou. Wben onr Elizabeth established tlie 
religion, she was called an innovadress ; when Luther began tl 
formation, he was called an innovator ; nay, when Herod an 
high priest Oaiphas (and high priests of all religions are the i 
heard that one had gone forth into die moltitnde preaching, g:^ 
lug the poor like the hen under her wing; saying to the rkli: 
uuto the poor, and look for treasures in Heaven, and take hecdl 
your hearts be not overcharged with luxuiy, surfeit, and the 
of this life : I say, when Herod and the high priest saw the Au 
of the Christian religion thus giving countenance and comfort 
hope to tho poor, they were astonished; they felt in His rebuke I 
their own pomp and pride and gluttony and beastlmess, great iuii 
vation: they felt in the sublimity of His morals, gi*eat innovation j^ 
they saw in the extent of His public care, great innovation ; ami, I 
accordingly, they conspired agahist their Saviour as au innovator, 
and under ^c pretence of supporting what they called the diureli 
and state, they stigmatized the redemption of man, and cniciikd 
the Son of God 1 

If we were desirous to retort on the church the argamcnt of inno- 
vation, its own histoiy is fertile. What is the idea of property in 
the diurch but an innovation ? then: conversion of property from the 
great body of Christians to their own use? — ^mnovation: their tem- 
poral power? — innovation : their application for donations equal to 
a tenth? — ^innovation : their conversion of those donations to tbelr 
own use ? — innovatiou : then* excluding the fabric of the chnrch, as 
well as the poor, from the benefit of these donations? — innovation: 
their various tithe bills ? — innovation : their riot act ? — innovatiou : 
their compensation act? — innovation. 

To judge of the objection of innovation agamst my plan, see 
what that plan does not do. 

It does not affect the doctrine of our religion; it does not alter the 
church establishment ; it does not affect the constitution of episco- 
pacy. The modus does not even alter the mode of their provision ; 
it only limits the quantum, and limits it on principles mnch less 
severe than that charity which they preach, or that abstinence 
which they inculcate. Is this innovation ? As if the Protestant 
religion was to be propagated in Leland, like the influence of a ml- 
^ nister, by bribery ; or, like the influence of a county candidate, by 
1 money; or, like the cause of a potwalloping canvasser, by the 
i weight of the purse. As if Clurist could not prevail over the Earth 
I unless mammon took Him by the hand. Am I to understand that 
\ if you give the parson twelve shlUmgs in tlie acre for potatoes and 
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ten. shiQings fot wheat, the Protestant religion is safe on its rock; 
but if you reduce him to six shillings the acre for potatoes and 
wheat, then Jupiter shakes the Heavens with his thunder, Neptune 
rakes the deep with his trident, and Pluto leaps from his throne ! 

See the curate. He rises iEit six to morning prayers ; he leaved 
company at six for evening prayers ; he baptises, he marries, he 
, churches, he buries, he follows with pious offices his feUow-creature 
from the cradle to the grave, for what inunense income— what riches 
to reward these inestimable servioes? Do not depend on the penury 
of the laity, let his own order value his deserts ; £50 a year ! £50 
for praying, for christening, for raanying, for churching, for burying, 
for following with Christian offices his fellow-creature from cradle to, 
grave — so frngal a thing is devotion, so cheap religion, so easy the 
terms on which man may worship his Maker, and so small the income., 
in the opinion of ecclesiastics, sufficient for the duties of a clergy- 
man, as far as he is connected at all with the Christian religion. 

I think the curate has by far too little; bloated with the f^ tenth, 
I think the church would have abundantly too much. 

The provision of the church is not absolute property, like an estate, 
but payment for a duty — it is a salary for prayer, not the gift of 
God independent of the duty. He did not send His Son to su£^ on 
Earth to establish a rich priesthood, but to save mankind ; it is the 
donation of the laity for the duty of prayer. The labourer deserveg 
hir« for doing his duty ; he is paid not as a high priest, but a pastor 
in his evangdic, not his corpomte capacity. When he desires to 
live by his ministry he demands his right; when he demands the 
tenth of your wealth he demands your right, and he presumes riches 
to be the right df the church, instead of supposing what he ought — « 
the Gospel to be the right of the people, and competency for preach- 
ing the Gospel, not luxury, to be the right, as it is the professior^ 
of the church. A provision for the ministers of the Gospel on its 
own principles, keeping clear of the two extremes — poverty on the 
one side, and riches on the other ; both are avocations from prayer — 
poverty, which is a struggle how to live, and riches, which are an 
occupation how to spend. But of the two extremes I should dread 
riches, and above all, such indefinite riches as the tenth of the in- 
dustiy, capital, and land of 3,000,000 would heap in the kitchens of 
900 clergymen — an impossible proportion, but tf possible, an avoca- 
tion of a very worldly kind, introducing gratifications of a very 
temporal nature — passions different from the precepts of the Gospel — 
ambition, pride, and vain-<glory. Add to this acquisition of the tenth ; 
the litigation which must attend it, and the double avQca&v^\t^i 
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luxury and law ; conceive a war of citations, contempts, i 
civil bills, proctors, attomeys, and all the voluminous train | 
cord carried on at the suit of the man of peace, by the pi 
the pulpit, against the defendants, his congregation. It is 
argument against the tenth, that such claim is not only incon 
with the nature of thinxi;s, but absolutely incompatible with 
ercise of the Christian religion. Had the aposdes advanced i 
the Jews pretensions to the tenth of the produce of Judea, [ 
would not have converted a less perverse generation ; but theyi 
humble and inspired men ; they went forth in humble guise, 
naked foot, and brought to every man's door in his own tongnel 
true belief. Their word prevailed against the potentates of { 
Earth ; and on the ruin of barbaric pride and pontifiic luxury, tM 
placed the naked majesty of the Christian religion. 

This light was soon put down by its own ministers, and on 
extinction a beastly and pompous priesthood ascended — ^polil 
potentates, not Christian pastors, full of false zeal, full of worldljj 
pride, and full of gluttony, empty of the true religion; to thei 
flock oppressive, to their iirferior clergy brutal, to their king abject,^] 
and to their God impudent and familiar; they stood on the altar as:.] 
a stepping-stool to the throne, glozing in the ear of princes, whom(| 
they poisoned with crooked principles and heated advice, and were a[l 
faction against their king when they were not his slaves, the dirt-' 
under his feet, or the poinard in his heart. 

Their power went down — it burst of its own plethory — ^when a 
poor reformer with the Gospel in his hand, and with the inspired 
spirit of poverty, restored the Christian religion. The same princi- 
ple which introduced Christianity guided reformation. What Luther 
did for us, philosophy has done in some degree for the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and that religion has undergone a silent reformation ; and 
both divisions of Christianity, unless they have lost their under- 
standing, must have lost their animosity, though they have retained 
their distinctions. The priesthood of Europe is not now what it was 
once ; their religion has increased as their power has diminished. In 
these countries particularly, for the most part they are a mild order ot 
men, with less dominion and more piety, therefore their character 
may be, for the most part, described in a few words — ^morality, en- 
lightened by letters and exalted by religion. Such, many of our 
parochial clergy, with some exceptions however, particularly in some 
of the distm-bed parts of the kingdom — such, some of the heads of 
the church — such, the very head of the church in Ireland. TW 
comely personage who presides over a vast income, and thinks hebi» 
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l^at rcvennes, but is mistaken, being in fact nothing moi-e than the 
steward of the poor, and a mere instrument in the hand of Providence, 
making the best possible distribution of the fruits of the Earth. 

" Of all institutions", says Paley, " adverse to cultivation, none 
so noxious as tithe, not only a tax on industry, but the industry 
tljat feeds mankind". 

It is true, the mode of providing for the church is exceptionable, 
and in some parts of Ireland has been, I apprehend, attended with 
very considerable abuses : these are what I wish to submit to you. 
You will inquire whether, in some cases, the demands for tithes have 
not been illegal, the collection of them oppressive, the excess of de- 
mand uncharitable, aujd the growth of it considerable and oppressive. 
Wliether, in all cases, the tithe-farmer has been a merciful pastor, 
the tithe-proctor an upright agent, and even the vicar himself an 
unbiassed judge. 

In this inquiry, or in forming some regulations for this inquiry, 
YOU will not be withheld by the arguments of pride, bigotry, and 
prejudice. That argument which, reflecting on God, maintains the 
sacred rights of exaction ; that other argument which, reflecting on 
Parliament, denies your capacity to give redress ; that other argument 
which, reflecting on human nature, supposes that you inflame man- 
k'md. by redressing their grievances; that other argument which 
uraduces the landed interest of Ireland as an extortioner, and belies 
One part of the community to continue the miseries of the other — an 
argument of calumny, an argument of cruelty. Least of all should 
you be withheld by that idle intimation stuffed into the speech from 
the throne, suggesting that the church is in danger, and holding oal'. 
from that awfal seat of authority, false lights to the nation, as if we 
had doted back to the nonsense of Sacheveral's days, and were to 
be ridden once more by the fools and bigots. Parliament is not a 
bigot ; you are no sectary, no polemic ; it is your duty to unite alf 
Vien, to manifest brotherly love and confidence to all men. The pa- 
rental sentiment is the true principle of government. Men are evex 
finally disposed to be governed by the instrument of their happiness 
—the mystery of government, would you learn it ? Look on the 
Gospel, and make the source of your redemption the rule of authority ; 
and, like the hen in the Scriptures, expand your wings and cover all 
your people. 

Let bigotry and schism, the zealot's fire, the high priest's intole- 
rance, through all their discordancy tremble, while an enlightened 
Parliament, with arms of general protection, overarches the whole 
immunity, and roots the Protestant ascendency in the sovereign 

I 



mercy of ita nature. Laws of coercion, perhaps neGeaBeiy,. < 
sfiYere, jon have pat forth akeadj, bat yoar great ^Bguie of ] 
yoa have hitherto kept back ; that engine, which the pride < 
bigot, nor the spite of the zealot, nor the ambition of thehigji i 
nor the arsenal of the cenqaeror, nor the inqoisition, with its 
rack and pale criminal, never thoaght of; the en^e which, 
with phydttal and moral blessing, comes forth and overiajs : 
by services — the engiae of xedress ; this is government and this! 
only descriptioB o€ government worth yoor ambition. Were, 
raise yoa to a greai act» I should not recnr to the hiatoij of 
nations; I wodd recite yoor own acts, and set. yon in emida 
mth jwmehta. Do. yoa nemember that nigbt when you gave yonj 
coontoy a fsee trade, and with yoor own handa opened all faei 
harbcors? — that night when yoa gave her a £ree conatitiitio% and;! 
broke the chidns oi & century, while England, eclipsed at your^ryf 
and your islismd, rose as it were &om ita bed, and got nearer the | 
ann? In the arts tiiat polish life, the inventions that acoommodate, { 
the maauflEustBrea that adorn it, yan will be for many years' inferior | 
to some other parts of Emope; hot to nnrse a growing people,^ t»| 
mature a> strugglingthoi^h hardy community, to mould, to muhipLy, f 
tO( eoBsolidate, to inspiis, and to exak a young nation, ba tliQsayoqr ^ 
barbarous accomplishments I 

I speak this to yon, from a long knowl0dge:of your dmntcte^ aadi d 
the various resources of your soil, and I confide my motioa to tfaosft | 
^principles not only of justice, but of fire, which I halve observed u>.^, 
exist in your compoation, and occasionally to break oat ia iame of I 
pdblic zeal, leaving the ministers of the crown in edq>sed degrada- 
tion» Therefore I have not come to yoa furnished merely^ with a 
cold mechanical plan, but have submitted to your consideraticm the 
living grievances, conceiving that anything in the shape of oppression 
made once apparent — oppression too, of a people you have set free^ 
the evil will catch those warm, susceptible properties which abooid 
in your mind, and qualify you for legislation. 



April 14, 1788. 

The next resolution relates to the sustenance of the poor, as ibe 
two others relate immediately to their industry. It is propcisedto* 
put the poor of the south on the same footing with the poor (^ the 
north, east, and west, by exempting his potato-garden irom tithiir 



WUcn t^fe staee that potatocfsi aw Ihe food of the podr, we understate 
their importance ; they are more, they are the protectiod of the rich 
against a poor-rate) and therefore iiitalttabie to yon as well- ad ta 
the peasantr 

*< Resolved— That potatoetr are the pfific)pal sttbsfsteAoe of tho^ 
poor izi Ireland, atid ai^ in a great put of the kiiigdom) mostlbitu- 
iiately exempt from tithe*. 

" Resolved^-That it wonld fflttuh csontribnCe td ifelie'^ the poor of 
th)d south of this kingdom, if the beoiefit of said exempticn wa» ex« 
tended to them ; and if it shall be madie to appear diat the owners 
of tithe shall staffer tSiereby^ this House will tiimke them jusi com-' 
jpensation". 

In three-fourths of this Mngcbm potatiaes piay n^ tithe-^ih the 
sotrth they not only pay, bat pay roost heavily. They pay frequently 
in proportion to'thepov^ly aaid helplessn^s of the cotmfiyfiian ; for 
in the sontb it is the practice to eroneh to the rich, and to encr^aeh 
epon the poor; hence, perhaps, in lire soatli, the mutability of the 
common people. What so galling, what so inflammatory, as the com-' 
parative view of the condition of His Majesty's snbjects in one part of 
the kingdom and the other. In one part their sustenance is- free, 
and is! the other tithed in the greatest degree; 9o that » grazier 
coming from the west to the soath shall inform the lalter,. that with 
him neither potatoes nor h^ are tithed ; and a weaver coming fromr 
tlie north shall inform the sonth, that in h^ country neither potatoes 
fior flax- are tithed ; afid thos are men in the present imeq^ and 
unjost state of things, tan^t to repine, not only by tfaek intenconrscr 
witb the pastor, bat with one another. 

To redress thij» reqjoires no speculation, no extraordinary exeitise' 
of the human faculties,, no kmg fatiguing process of reason and calw 
eulatio% but merely to extend to the poor of the south the benefiti^ 
whid^ are enjoyed by His Majesty's sublets in the other parts of 
Ireland-^it is to put the people of the south oU a level with their 
fellow-creatures. If it shall be said that such an exempition would 
cause a great loss to the parson, what a terrible dLfcoveiy does that 
objection diedose ! that ^e clergy of the south are! principally sup-* 
ported by the poor— ^by those whom they ought, as moral nlen, to 
relieve, imd Christian men, support, accoiding to the strictest dis« 
dplioe of the chnrclu 

To excite a certain quarter to this prindple, perhap the best* 
method would be the stimulation of example. I shall accordingly pro- 
duce two examples-'-^ne example drawn from the country sup^o&ed 
to be the most bigoted 'm Europie,^ and the otb^ {iKn& i^'SkX^ T&a»> 
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supposed to be the most prone to clerical ayaiicc and sm' 
The first, the kingdom of Spain, the latter is the Pope. In 
Pope Pins VI. sends a brief to the King of Spain, enabling hi 
dispose of one-third of ecclesiastical estates and benefices in his 
fientation, to which no core of 8onlt» was annexed, in charity ; 
I'unher sets forth in hfs brief this reason, that the relief and 
of the poor was particularly incumbent on him. The King of Spi 
in 1 783, pursuant to this brief, published his edict, rccithig 
brief, and appointing a commission to dispose of the tlurd, bs al 
recited, in the support of the poor, and then be specifies the objects] 
cndoTvnnents of all kinds of retreats and receptacles for the 
such as hospitals and houses of charity, foundations for orphans am 
foundlings. The better to enforce the execution of the first edict,' 
the King of Spain publishes another, commanding in a peremptory' 
inanner the execution of the first ; and he adds — a principle insepa- 
rable from the claims of tithes — ^that such charitable aids peculiarlj 
belong to ecclesiastical rents, according to the most sound and cod- ' 
stant discipline of the church. 

Here arc the Sovereign Pontiff of the Catholic faith and the 
Catholic King of Spain distributing ane-tbh*d of a part of the revenre^ 
of their church for the poor ; and here are some of the enlightened 
doctors of our church deprecating such a principle, and guarding 
their riches, against the encroaching of Christian charity. I hope 
they will never again afford such an opportunity of comparing them 
with the Pope, or contrasting them with the apostles. I do not 
think their riches will be diminished ; but if they were to be so, is 
not the question directly put to them, which will they prefer ? their 
IJock or their riches ? for which did Christ die, or the apostles suffer 
martyrdom, or Paul preach, or Luther protest ? Was it for the 
tithe of flax, or the tithe of baiTcn land, or the tithe of potatoes, or 
the tithe-proctor, or the tithe-farmer, or the tithe-pig ? Your riche-: 
are secm'e ; but if they were impaired by your acts of benevolence, 
does our religion depend on your riches ? On such a principle yonr 
Saviour should have accepted of the kingdoms of the Earth and 
Iheir glory, and have capitulated with the Devil for the propagation 
of the faith. Never was a great principle rendered prevalent by 
]K)wer or riches ? low and artificial means are resorted to for the 
fulfilling the little views of men, their love of power, their avarice, 
or ambition ; but to apply to the great design of Grod such wretched 
^auxiliaries, is to forget His divinity and to deny His omnipotence. 
What ! does the word come more powerfully from a dignitary in 
purple and fine linen, tl^an it came from the poor apostle with i^thin^ 
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,imt the spirit of the Lord on his lips, and the gloiy of God standing 
on his right hand? What! my Lords, not cultivate ban*en land; 
not encourage the manufactures of your country; not relieve the 
poor of your flock, if the church is to be at any expense thereby ! 
AVhere shall we find this principle ? not in the Bible. I have adverted 
to the sacred writings, without criticism, I allow, but not without 
devotion; there is not in any part of them such a sentiment; not in 
the purity of Christ, nor the poverty of the apostles, nor the prophecy 
of Isaiah, nor the patience of Job, nor the harp of David, nor the 
wisdom of Solomon ! No, my Lords ; on this subject your Bible is 
against you; the precepts and practice of tl\e primitive church against 
you; the great words increase and multiply, the axiom of philosophy, 
that nature does nothing in vain ; the productive principle that 
formed the system, and defends it against the ambition and encroach- 
ments of itsownelements ; the reproductive principle which continues 
the system, and which makes vegetation suppoit life, and life adminis- 
ter back again to vegetation ; taking from the grave its sterile quality, 
and making death itself propagate to life and succession ? the plenitude 
of things, and the majesty of nature, through all her organs, manifest 
against such a sentiment ; this blind fatality of error, which, under 
pretence of defending the wealth of ^ the priesthood, checks the 
growth of mankind, arrests his industry, and makes the sterility of 
the planet a part of its religion. 

As I have proposed three measures for the benefit of the people, 
I shall now submit a fourth for the benefit of the church. It is 
a resolution which is as follows : 

" Resolved, That this House will be ready to relieve the owners 
of tithes from the necessity of drawing the same, and to give said 
owners a power of recovering the value of the same, in all cases, by 
civil bill, or otherwise, provided said owners of tithe shall conform 
to certain ratages to be ascertained by act of Parliament". 

The resolution will be best explained by a bill, which I have 
drawn, and which I mean to propose hereafter ; the brief of which I 
vfili now state to you. The bill enacts, that every owner of tithe 
shall be relieved from the difficulty of drawing the same, by civil 
bill, for any sum whatsoever, provided said owner of tithe shall 
conform to certain ratages in the bill set forth ; these ratages will be 
such as Parliament shall think proper, different, perhaps, according 
tO the different provinces, and the result of the inquiry of provincial 
committees. 

, I have set forth, in the bill for Munster, such a ratage as ^-^^ 
lately, stated by learned authority, as the aveiagfe T«ilsi^<i ^l \Xa 
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richest diocefs therein ; the principal articles of whlcfaitii^ potatoei, 
the Irish acre, 6s., wheat, $s., barlej, 5a^ meadow^ ds^ o^ 38. 

The biU enacto, that, in the neighbonurhood of « cifT, ^ ti(iie<>f 
meadow «haU be increased; it further enacts, tihut l^e owner of 
tithe shall haye a powar, on due notice, to ^ter in order to snrvc^; 
it enacts thjat the above natoges dhaU be estinuited as worth aoi&sojr 
stone of bread com, whic& is ewerj seven years io be Tsdned by the 
clerk oif the jnarket, who strikes the averages fibr the kingdom ^ timt 
sq)temaal valuation of the com to be the septennial ratage for ^m 
owner pf tithe. 

The bill enactj9i, that all small dnes shidl t^m^ and that lastod 
thereof, In parishes wher^ small dues dtoll have been paid for diese 
la9t ten yeains, a valuation shall be siade of soch, bj a peisoo 
appointed in vestry ; said valnatioA to be Jevied, nbt off the poor, 
2K>r the particular itfLdin^idud^ but genei^j after ih^ masner «f 
baroQJial charges ; m j idea and ft^ed intention being to jrdiere tk 
poor of ib» #outb from the tithe of potatoes, and the north imm 
smaH docs; an endeavour whidh) bovevesr opposed, yM by fpoaeft^ 
mmce fiucceed ; it is rational, it is j«at» 

The bill contains a proviso^ wh^h iBaves aind confirms all kinds of 
moduses or exemption ; so that ^vhat has not hit^terto -psM, sloll 
not pay 9ow ; thus potatoes and other artides* whore tkej have ool 
usually paid, shall not become titheable. 

The next resolution is to compel residence. It is ststtoge itiat 
^nch a resolution should ever becofne necessary, 

'' Besolved, That, the better to secure the residence of the ^bsr^i 
a moderate tax on non-residence would be expedient^. 

In the bug cc^test of the clergy on the subject of tithe, J do not 
find that residence has been much insisted on^ as useM to the 
Protestant interest, though tithe has bo^ thought indispensstbie. 
Provided tithe shall be paid, it seems what is done for the titibe, the 
preaching and the prajring, is not material, in the o^ion of the 
grave and reverend personages. The army do not act by proxy; 
the coipB^issioners, the judges, do wot net by deputation. I have 
never heard of virtual redemption, salvation by remote and magneti- 
cal opemtion. Kesideuce is required by eanon, comnuw, and statute 
law ; by the canon law, a parson, who left his living withoiit leave, 
was deprived. By the common law it appears that residence l^ras 
necessary; for when an action was brought agwnst the rtector of B^ 
he pleaded that he was commorant in D. The plea was ovctrulctli 
because he had not denied himself to be the rector of B., ai^d his pa- 
rish determined his lo^sality nece^sajy by several stututus, 'i%Q act uf 
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Bdwy Vin^ after forty days' Tson-residence, imposes a fine. The 
act of Edward VI. after eighty days' absence, disables the parson 
from xecoveriDg on iiis own leases. The aet of fiemy Vl. subjects 
the paissoB who leaves the conntiy to the fodettare of his nnnnal 
income* Bat though €be law were silent, decracy on tins occasion 
is load.' 

What a east and com^flexion are thrown (m this qfiestion, and 
those who so ctrennoQsly insist im the law for titlies, and so com- 
monly transgress iflie body of law that requires them te attend the 
duties olf re^^<m I In Enghuid, residenoe is better obsiared and 
enforced. T%e practioe of iE^n^and has shown a greater tegard both 
for htt8l)andry and prayer ; and yet in England residence is not more 
necessary, because onr hw&c people want more indtmction, and our 
country can less afi^ord any addition to the absentee drm, to which 
an absentee tidhe, and absentee Gospel, are sad laggravalaons. Talk 
not of a want of glebe-boases, nor even of churches. Has tlie pres- 
bjrt^r a glebe-hcHaae ? Has the priest a glebe-house? Does the 
latter preach the erroors of ^ Church of Home from a straw-built 
hovel? And do oar clergy, to preach the truth of the Protestant 
religion, reqmre a mansion? fiad the first-^frmts been, by the 
richer parts of their own order, and particulaify the bishops, faith- 
fully and jusdy valued, and applied to the buiHcting of churches and 
the increase of poor livings, the advocates for n<Hi<eddence would 
. want tkdr irdnptnots apdogy. Bat it faaa happened fhat the first- 
fruits, by a jemote und antiquated valuation, are rendered of no 
acconnt; tk^ do not, by that valuation, which was made in the 
reign of Henry VIIL, produce more than £480'; at this day the 
bishoprics aloaie amount to near £70,000 a-year, Ihe frst-firuit of 
which, without gc»ng failiher, would be a great fund for bulling of 
churches and glebe-chooses, and increasmg poor livings. Ton see 
that, in fact, frst-firuits are now a most miserable modus. And it 
is very j^emarkable, that the very men who object to any modus» 
however rational, in ^e^oot of the manufacturer, have themselves 
set up a modus against the diurch.; a modus, the most irrational 
and illiberal^ against the poor of thdr own order, and the house of 
theur own Grod! "We cannot reside, because we have neither 
house nmr dwutsh"; that is, the rich^ part of your order-have taken 
to themselves the funds of the church, and now you have noplace to 
pray in! 

But though I would con^l residence, I would compel it by a 
moderate process — a moderate tax, to commence after absence for 
a certain time. I would not leave the dispensing 'w\t\i t^\^iKt^<ifc\a 
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the bishop, becanse I would not pnt into his hands the talents niai 
suffrages of the parochial clergy. I would not enable him to saj: 
" Sir, yon have wiitten too freely on constitutional subjects, yotf 
must reside": or, ^' Sir, you have voted for the popular candidate^ 
and must reside". I would not make residence an instrnment of 
undue influence, nor would I wish to make the parochial clergy 
mean and subservient to their bishop. I would compel residence 
by a tax, and that should be moderate, with certain aUowancesf 
my principle with respect to the residence of the minister being 
this — his parish ought to be his home, but not to be his prison. - 

I have submitted the resolutions — I mean to put the House ia 
possession of them. All I desire is, that they may have a fair ex- 
amination. Of government, all I ask is impai-tiality ; all I deprecate 
is predetermination. I do not desire that they should assent to 
either my facts or principles, but I desire a fair trial for both. I 
desire, moreover, that in holding their deliberation, they may not 
take into their cabinet the enemy. If these principles are false, 
they will die of themselves, without the interposition of government. 
If right, Ijiey will at last prevail, and then government would be 
obliged to retract a resistance precipitately made. As to the south- 
ern peasantry, all I ask on their part is peace. If the Whiteboj:^ 
break out again, I give up this business. I will be the first to 
support strong measures of coercion. The gentlemen of the south 
should inform them, that if they had originally represented the 
oppressions they suffer under tithe, by humble petition to Parlia- 
ment, they must have been redressed. The parson and the tithe- 
farmer would not have chosen to have defended, or to continue^ 
demands publicly stigmatised for extortion and avai-ice. In a free 
country, the mere promulgation of injury is the certainty of redress. 
But those desperate wretches had not the courage to apply to the 
legislature, and had the despair to apply to outrage ; the conse- 
quence was, as always must be, they consigned their bodies to the 
hangman, and left to theu' families a continuation of the grievances, 
and involved in then* disgrace a great part of the peasantry, who 
were equally oppressed and entirely innocent. The tmth is, the 
tithe-farmer had no case but the Whiteboy ; they both stood on 
the crimes of the other, and murder was a greater offence thau 
extortion. ^ 

With respect to a right reverend bench, I mean a part of that bench, 
all I ask is temper. I stated several allegations — I am ready to 
prove them. I stated that in some parts of the south the demands 
of tithe had exceeded the bounds of law ; I repeat that allegatioa^ 
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T stated that the proctor had in many places demanded and received 
a certain per-ccntage called proctorage, against law and charity ; I 
repeat that allegation. I stated that in parts of the south, certain 
ministers or their proctors had been guilty of exactions which were 
unconscionable, and I stated also that they had recently and greatly 
and unconscionably increased their ratages ; I repeat that allegatioi:. 
I stated that the tithe-farmers did very generally, in the parts dis- 
turbed, oppress the common people, and had exceeded their legal 
jjowers, or had most grossly abused them ; these allegations I repeat 
DOW, and am ready to go into proofs whenever gentlemen choose to 
give, me such an opportunity. 

I am not responsible for the precise quantity of every return stated 
to me. Some of the statements are official, and cannot be disputeci, 
and are enormous ; others come from the oppressed, and may be 
sanguine. I am not responsible for the precise quantities in such a 
case ; but I am responsible for this allegation, that there exists great 
oppression ; I repeat it again, there exists great oppression. 

As to the resolutions which I now submit, and which, next scs- 
•ion, I shall move, the right reverend quarter will consider, that 
some of those propositions are in their principles already the law of 
England. With what justice can they attempt to deprive Ireland of 
the right of such laws ? Ireland, a country requiring so much more 
encouragement, and paying abundantly more to the Church. A cele- 
brated bishop in England has calculated that the income of the churcli 
in England, including all bishoprics, and even the estates of the uni- 
versities, would, if distributed, amount to £150 for each clergyman. 
A Icanied bishop in Ireland has calculated that, excluding bishopric>« 
and universities, the income of the church in Ireland would amount 
to £148 for each clergyman. Thus, by this calculation, excluding 
I heir great riches — I mean the bishoprics — the ministers of the Pro- 
testant church of Ireland have within £2 as much as in England ; 
anil, including bishoprics, must have, beyond all comparison, more 
itiaii in England, where the extent of the cures is incomparably less, 
even supposing our clergy were all to reside, and while this kingdom 
has two other orders of priesthood to support. Such of our bishops 
ulio came from another country, and have intercepted the views of 
some of the younger branches of our best families here, will naturally 
wish to make some compensation. The laws of the country to which 
iliey owe their birth, they, I suppose, will not object to communicate 
to this countiy, to which they owe then* situation. 

Some of the resolutions are not only founded on principles of bus- 
Vandry, but maxims of Christianity, These, I hope, \vill\Ska't, 'M^X 
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With inveterate oppositioa from anj of the right reTerend beocfa; 
those of them the most adrerse a«d ioveterate wiH soften, -when thcj 
consider the Gfaristiamty of dothing ^e naked and fe«dmg tiie 
hnngrj, or rather, udeed, of snfiering the naked and the hungry to ikd 
and clothe themselves hjenoooragiDg their TDsanfactiire, giving certain 
privileges to their ia&ni; labonrs, and ^ lea^ng in their |>Risctpa] 
food the poor nnoppressed by uvarioe and exaction under any pre- 
tence whatsoever. However, if this shall not be ^e ease ^if tiie^te 

froand doctrines and tiiese charitable principles are reoeired hy some 
of a certam qnarter with hardness of heart, and thdr author with 
clerical scnrrility, I cannot help it. I shall persist, notwithstandfaig, 
in making my solemn appeal against snch men to their own Gospel; 
which, as it is the foondation of their poww, so must it he thermits 
of oar veneiatiML 
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Fdfpuarj 1, 17W. 

Mr. Grattak said : We confaait a project to igovera this eooohy 
by corruption : It is not like the supremacy of the Kilish Pariiament 
— a thnnderbolt ; nor Uke the twenty propontions— -a mine xif( arti- 
fice ; but, without the force of the one or the fraud of tiie otfa^, will 
answer all the purposes of both. 

I have read books on the subject of go v er n ment — I have read 
books on the subject of British government ; I have beard of the 
different principles or foundations of autliorify — ibe patriarchal right, 
the martial ri^, the conventional righto of kings, the sacred lights 
of the people. I have heard of different priociples applicable to Af- 
ferent forma of government — virtue to a republie^ honour to a <flie- 
narchy ; but the principles id our mimstry, or rather, Indeedt, then* 
policy, which is a dissolution of all principles, can only be read m 
the ruin of the nation i You have too fatdfy Tecovered yora* Sbertfes 
not to know wherein exists their virtue: it is not merely in ^e 
laws ; these the lawyers may pervert to the jargon of slavery ; these 
the lawyers may explain away ; they did so in England ; they^'did 
80 in the case of aibitrary arrests of members of Parliament; "m the 
case of ship-money ; they did so in Ireland ; th^ did ec in the«9ase 
of embargoes, without authority from Paiiiamest; in i;he easel o( 
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-Ac Biitisb sopreraacy, and in the case of the regencj ; for great 
Jawyere, on ccuoiatUatiooal quedtiona, have gives not legal but politi- 
cal opjfiioDB m $wour of thdr gi«at and mighty dieot, ithe Grown. 
Pittt ifjOM, attend to them, yon ,m«y sit in that chair, the mace before 
3^119 the der)»s;«^ yonr feet, the .members <aJl iuronnd, and the seijeant 
oftmsAt yoQr back, and yet not be a parliament^ for jon will 
want the I9fudt and eneigy of a parliament. No; k is the vital 
spirit that iaspteee, the independency that actnates* This principle 
of independency which is implied in vonr constitntion, is re- 
gistered in your laws passed in England in the time of William ; 
they were eonoeived to guard the rights of the electors against the 
inflnenoe of the revenue^ and the pnrity of the elected against the 
inundation of the treasury ; they v^ere conoBiyed to preserve the 
popular balanoe of the conatitotion, And to form .a sort of fence or 
bamer against those rank majoiiitiesy w^ich noyt seldom swarm 
from the hive of the treasury, and blad^en the seats of the 
senate ; and yet these were foeble laws. Lord Bolingbroke com- 
plains of ti»m ; jie eiqpostqlates with the fram^ers of the revolution ; 
they had, says he, goarded iibertj against open force 4 they had se- 
cured hfir against the assanlts of prerogative, but not jagainst a secret 
enemy-^against clandestine Mnence; here she was left naled ; this 
was h^ y^inerable part Parliaroentaiy integrity is your palladium. 
With it " jon need not fear J&e force d an enemy ; no Agamemnon, 
no Ulysses can invade yon; withont it, Thersites himself will he 
sufficient for the purpose". Had he seen our policy, what had he 
«aid? a minister like the last formii:^ his faction, and prolonging his 
government by the mere arts of bribery and corruption, or rather, 
indeed, by bribery and corruption, withont any art whatsoever; then 
had his lordship -exclaimed : " Thersites .himself is sufficieiit for ^e 
porpose". 

Mr. liOcke, who established and rooted the revolution in the minds 
of the English, maintains that an attempt on the part of the exe- 
cutive power to •corrupt the le^lature, is a breach of trust, which, 
if oanied into system, is one ^ the causes of a dissolution of the 
goverament. " The executive", says be, " acts contrary to its 
trusfc when it uses the force, the treasure, or the offices of the so- 
jeiety to corrupt the representatives and to gain them over to its 
purpose. To prepare such an assembly, and to endeavour to set 
them up as the real representatives of the people, and the law- 
makers of the society, is surely as great a breach of trust, and as 
peifect a declaration of a design to subvert the government as can 
^^ibly be". To which, if we add rewards and pumshnwsiAi^ Vvsi^ 
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employed to the same end, what had Mr. Locke thought of jt»dr 
policy ? A set of men possessing themselves of civil, military, am) 
ecclesiastical authority, and using it with a fixed and malignant in 
tention to corrupt the morals of the people, in order to nndermino 
the freedom of the community, and to make the nation indlTiduaJiy 
base, in order to make her collectively contemptible. How soon must 
such proceedings accomplish the prediction of Montesquieu, ivho 
says, that when the legislative is as corrupt as the executive (as 
corrupt, for more is scarcely possible), then there is an end of the 
constitution. 

Blackstone having summed up the array of court influence, stops 
to tremble at it. " Surely this never coidd have been the design of 
our patriot ancestors, who abolished the formidable parts of the pre- 
rogative, and by an unaccountable want of foresight, established this 
system in their place". He concludes with a pious wish, that this 
influence may be diminished, and with a parental admonition to the 
youths of England to guard their country against that monster 
which, in the hands of the present government, shakes this realm — 
the servile and corrupt influence of the minister. The late Lonl 
Chatham, bendbg over the corrupt decline of England, confesses 
this influence. Give her a more popular representation ; pour in ft 
new portion of health to enable her to sustain her infirmities : ponr 
in a new portion of poison, says the Irish minister, that she may 
sink under the accumulation of her infirmities. This danger of ex- 
travagant influence the Conamons of England have confessed. Ex- 
asperated by defeat, cxliausted by war, the efiect of twelve years? 
implicit compliance under that very influence, they at last proclaim, 
" It is true, the influence of the crown is too much ; it ought to be 
diminished". Hero I shall be stopped and told that the fact has 
falsified the prophecy, and that the constitution of England has 
stood ; but let us not therefore infer, that it is not much impaired, 
nor confound the slow decline of a state with the rapid mortality of 
a man, nor forget what moral symptoms she has given, both when 
the people, as in 1769, appealed to the Crown against their Parlia- 
ment, and when the Crown, as in 1783, appealed against Parlia- 
ment to the people. Let them further recollect that the constitution 
of Great Britain has been, fi-om time to time, shocked back to her 
original principle, by a number of acts,, some of which I have rc- 
fcn'ed to ; acts which disable the crown from splitting commissions 
to multiply placemen; acts which disqualify all persons holding 
offices created since a certain period from sitting in Parliament; acts 
irhich disable all commissionei-s of customs, of excise, stamps, col* 
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lectors — ^in short, the whole tribe of the revenue, from sitting in Par- 
liament ; acts which disqualify all pensioners duiing pleasure from 
sitting in Parliament, all pensioners during years from sitting in 
Parliament ; acts which disable the Crown from exceeding a certain 
sum in grants of pensions ; acts which disqualify from voting at 
(Sections the whole tribe of the revenue. Let them further recollect 
that there are in England certain counteracting causes ; and first, 
the majesty of the people, a great, authoritative, and imperious 
puiblic — ^their voice interferes, their instructions overawe, not the de- 
liberations of the body, but frequently the deliberations of that in- 
dividual of the body that hesitates between his vote and his venality. 
Let them recollect that there is in England such a thing as responsi- 
bility : the public malefactor there cannot always retire from public 
mischief to triumphant impunity. Let them recollect further, that 
in England there is a check in great connexions, formed on a public 
creed ; party founded on principle, supported by ambition, cemented 
by honour, and exalting the component parts above the dominion of 
salary and the impulse of famine — ^political famine — of too many in 
this country the epidemic disease. This has served as a secondary 
cause of public safety, and whether you call it a higher order of in- 
fii-mity, or a lower order of virtue, has helped to preserve the life or 
prolong the euthanasia of the British constitution. How far all 
these causes actually at this time flourish in England I shall not 
pretend to decide, but I fear they do not exist, or are in danger of 
l>eing lost in Ireland. First contemplate your state, and then con- 
sider yom' danger. Above two-thirds of the returns to this House 
are private property ; of those returns, many actually this moment 
sold to the minister ; the number of placemen and pensioners sitting 
ill this House equal near one-half of the whole efficient body ; the 
increase of that number within the last twenty years greater than 
all the counties in Ireland. The bills that do exist in England, and 
should have shocked you back to your original principles, and are 
necessary to purge the public weal, and to defend you not only 
against the minister, but yourselves— a pension bill, a place billf 
and others — are systematically resisted. The corruptions these laws 
would guard against, in a most extraoi'dinary manner resorted to 
by the present ministers of the Cro^vn, and not only resorted to, but 
made the sole instrument of their government. The laws which de- 
]>art from the first principles of the constitution — excise, riot act, 
liolice bill — readily adopted and obstinately maintained ; the coun- 
tc'racting clauses — the responsibility of the minister — a shadow % 
the majesty of the people, like the coiistit»itioti, ?Y\lle,t^i5L o>\\ ^S^^w^x 
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court Some of tEe popdau^ bave gone too far; tfie ecn&t tMieS 
itself of popular excesses, to ciy down constitolionai prmciples ; t^jr 
began, wkb a contempt of poptd^srit}^, tbey proceeded to a csonlei!^ 
of Dune, and tfae^ now^ vibrate on tbe la^ etting, a dontett»pt of 
vii-toe ; and jet tbese were cbecks not onfy in a eosstitiitlostei pttb* 
If e, bat in certamconnexions ; these generally snpported tiie msolster* 
and oceasionaily diecked hif enormities* Agahist ^m refnge, 
against the power of tSke Irish communitf in geneml, «nd tifis ibrce 
in particular, is liie present policy dii«eted — ^it Is' a policy w^dr 
would govern this country by sttlaffy distdhct ftom power, or bf 
power distinct from rei^jOBubility^-^no stmtly tribioveif of a cosfiti" 
tutional public, no citeek in an independent nobiUQr^ 

Tbe runner, the sctRmb, the stipendiary^ the poHUcad^ scdv^ntaref, 
or where the confidential list asciends^ men amiable in their manners, 
and in their private life not only amiatie, but «ren re<rpeetaUe, bnt 
men who have no public mind— men somewhat too ready to support 
any govemment-^men whose dkaraeteristic it is to stand by any 
government, even though that government i^onld stand against ire- 
land — men who have been, not only ^e supporters of the misistei^ 
power, but the instrnments of his'XHMnon) his violence,, his vmuiMty, 
and his revenge. 

The advocates for undue induence^ who have appeared^ in Bag 
land) have admitted it to be a defect, but a defect tliat woold nii^ 
with the constitution. The ministers of Ireland have made tliatd* 
feet the only engine of their government ;. our ministers have pickeii 
up from the British constitution nothing but the most com^ part 
of her practice, and that they have carried into the most daimg 
excesses. No constitutional bills to heal i no popular bills to x)acify«' 
The currency, the pure poison unmixed, unquenched, nnq[aalified; 
or if qualified, tempered only with revenge. On this principle did 
the ministers: take into their venal; and vindictive hand tha ti^Ie of 
proscriptions^ on this principle did they remove, not becanse the 
place was unnecessary — they have made unnecessary offices; on this 
principle did they deprive,, not because the pension list was overbur- 
dcnod — they have augmented that list ; but because the placemen 
so removed, and the pensioners so deprived, had voted against the 
will of the minister in question, wherein that minister y/^is. pro^ 
Tiounced to be unconstitutional, and convicted to be corrupt. On 
the same principle did the ministry try the paltry arts, of di^woa, 
holding out the aristocracy to the people as the old accomplicea of the 
mimstcr, and to the country gentleman, a& the moac^oUzeis of 
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emolnnoent ; as if bj the spoil of the aristocracy the minister eould 
bribe away the independency of the coimtry gentlemen^ and rob the 
people of that small, but respectable support, and sink liiat body into 
the herd, of the Castle. On the same principle did the; minister 
attack the dignity of the peerage, by the sale of honours^ and the 
dignity of this House by the application of the money to purdiase 
for the servants of the Castle seats in llie assembly of the people. 
On the same principle did they attack the purity of this House by 
the multiplication of office, and division of establishment. 

I will not say thcr ministers went into the open streets with cock- 
ades in their hats, and drums in their hands ; but I do say, they 
were as public, and had as openly broken terms with deeormn, as if 
they had so paraded in CoUega Green, with their business lettei'ed 
on then* forehead. 

Such, has been their practice y and such practice has been defended. 
Merciful Heaven I defended I We have been taught to believe the 
Irish viceroy is not to be affected in his situation by the sense of the 
people of this country.. The English minister stands in a diffe- 
rent situation with respect to his own. We- have been told, that he 
has been an excellent governor — a friend to this country ; that he 
would defend it from a destructive cabal, who are leagued together 
for their own selfish purposes ; and to do this, it is contended, that 
he should resort to the treasury to 'buy the people with their own 
mcmeyi We have been taught to believe, that in order to keep his 
station^ the Irish viceroy may resort to any measures^ and that hav- 
ing lost the support of Parliament by offences^ he may strive to 
regain it by corruption ; and this doctrine has been extended, to the 
case of a viceroy leaving the government, and emi^oying those mo- 
ments to gratify his corrupt j^ection, or to extend his corrupt influ- 
ence ; and the deputy so employed,, with his accomplices, have been 
called the government ;. and those who would shield the country from 
such a dark and desperate, cabal, have been called a faction ; and 
on this principle it was, that the ministry reusted a pension bill and 
a place bill, contending for in precept, and committing in practice, 
all the corruption those biUs would guard against. They have laid 
on us an establishment of very extensive corruption ; they contend 
for in ai'gument the indefinite power of corrupting, that,, if constitu- 
tional and popular questions, such as the regency address, the pen- 
sion and place^bills, the repeal of the police bill, should occur, and 
find support in the united strength of the nobles and people, in such 
ft case the servants of the Castle should have a power, under colo.^ 
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of new offices, to resort to tlie treasuiy, to rob the people, in order 
to buy the gentry to sell the community, and so defeat popular and 
constitutional bills by bribery and corruption. 

Such a policy and principle I will not call criminal ; I will not 
call it repugnant to the doctrines of all the great authors that ever 
wrote on government ; but it is that veiy policy, and that very prin- 
ciple, which all of them have pronounced to be the destruction of 
liberty, and one in particular, such a crime as to amount to a breach 
of trust, tending towards a dissolution of the state. Never were the 
excesses of the mobs of 1783 and 1784 more condemned by the Castle, 
than this Castle principle and practice are condemned hy every re- 
spectable anthority that ever wrote on government ; nor were those 
excesses of the mob against law, in point of danger, to be compared 
to those excesses of the court; in reference to these they were tri- 
lling offences. You then told the populace they jostled parliament, 
and attacked the laws. They will now reply to you in your own 
language : }'0u have jostled parliament, for you have questioned its 
privileges, and defied its resolutions. You have attacked the law, 
Tbr you have attacked the law-maker, and therefore have attempted 
to poison the source of the law ; and whatever advantage that as- 
sassin who takes off by poison has over that other assassin who 
takes off by the dagger, such, ^ and such only, in their present 
policy, have the ministers of the crown over the dregs of the people. 
Thus some of the people may retaliate upon our court. I will only 
s!iy this, that if their principles had existed at a former period, the 
great events from which these islands derive their liberty could not 
liave taken place ; and if their principles prevail and propagate, the 
blessings which this island derives from those events must be the 
victim. 

Sir, gentlemen have called on us to specify the charges against 
the administration. We will specify, and begin with the appointment 
of two additional commissipners. Sir, this measure posts itself ou 
ground uncommonly hollow and defective; against it there arethi*ee 
resolutions of this House, and those resolutions have three aspects : 
1st, That seven commissioners were sufficient. 2dly, That the 
House will not assent to render practicable the multiplication of the 
immber, or the division of the boards. * 3rdly, That they who ad- 
vised the increase of the number and the division, advised a measure 
against the sense of the House. After this, it was necessary thtt 
some great and solid inconvenience should be felt ; that the people 
should generally acknowledge the insufficiency of the old numl)er d 
commissioneiTS ; that the commissioners themselves should report the 
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difficulty to government ; and that government shonld lay the whole 
before this House, before such a measure as this should be resorted 
to. On the contrary, no such complaint, no such report, and no 
Buch reference have existed ; and this no complaint, and this no re- 
port, and this no reference, is a proof that goveniment knew that the 
cause assigned was a vile pretence, too flimsy to be stated, and too 
ludicrous to bo discussed. 

A further argument, that additional trouble was the pretence, not 
tlie motive, will be found in the direction of the choice of the minis- 
ter to members of parliament, so that the two tables of commis- 
sioners, who have hardly time, it seems, to do the business of the 
revenue, can, however, sit every day in this House to do the busi- 
ness of the minister ; and it is a further proof of the insincerity of 
this pretence, that, if the minister was to employ none but members 
of parliament, there were two other persons, extinct commissioners, 
who now receive each a pension of £600 compensation, capable 
surely of discharging the business of the revenue, if the business of 
the revenue, and not the influence of the minister, had been the ob- 
ject. It is a further refutation of this pretence, that the public 
complaint was not the delay of the commissioners, but the great 
balances in the hands of the collectors, which this appointment does 
not go to prevent ; and also the great expense in the collection of 
the revenue, which this new appointment goes to increase. 

Sir, / the argument urged in support of this measure is decisive 
against it. ' It is urged, your taxes have increased; but this argu- 
ment would seem a sarcasm, as if the bounty of the nation was to 
be made a means of influence and an instmi^ent of destruction ; but 
the case is stronger. Part of these taxes have their specific ofilcers, 
as post-office and stamps ; part of these tases are additional on the 
same old subject matter of tax, and can be collected at the same 
time and with equal ease. The case is still stronger : a principal 
part of these taxes were granted on an express public stipulation, 
that the boards of customs and excise should be united, and the 
number of commissionera reduced to seven. It was in 1773, when 
the minister wanted new taxes and also a tontine : there were great 
grievances on the part of the country, and great wants on the part 
of government. The minister proposed to redress that grievance 
which was the most prodigal and proffigate — the division of the 
boards of customs and excise : this was the public stipulation. "The 
biennial excess is above £170,000 : give us taxes to equalize, give 
us £265,000 tontine, including the arrear of a fifth half-year^ «a\^ 
we, on our part, entitle ourselves to such confidenG^ ^i\ VLVL\>Lvcv^^iKL'^ 
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boards and redacing the nnmber of commissioners ; and fartfajM*^ t» 
make the new taxes as cheap as possible in the collection, to pre« 
vent their being the cause of new salaries, we agree that the stamp 
tax which we propose shall be collected by the commissioners of tfa« 
board of accounts, without any new salary. The reduced comnHah 
sioners must get a compensation, but that will only be a temporaiy 
charge". 

Such was the public statement, and such the compact. Hie minis* 
ter now retains the tax, and withdraws the consldere.tion. He i«* 
vives the obnoxious measure in part, and he lays the foandati<m of 
a revival in toto. The boards will be hereaHer completely divided 
*%ecause there are so many commissioners, and then the minister will 
order three more commissioners because the boards are divided. 

There is another circumstance which has taken place since the i«- 
3olutions to which I refer, which is decisive against the measive. 
By your money bill, all customs inwards are liable to five per cent, 
which is collected by the laws of excise; it follows, that all the offi^ 
cers of the custom department lyho collect these duties^ must have 
commissions empowenng them to search for exciseable goods; it 
follows, that they must have commissions both from the commis- 
sioners of customs and excise ; it follows, that the power of the 
commissioners of excise and customs is now rendered indivisibte 
by your own laws, otherwise there must be two distinct boards with 
equal jurisdiction, presiding over one and the same set of officers; 
but when the excise laws are to be extended, then it seems the 
business is rendered inseparable ; when undue influence is to be ex- 
tended, then the business is made separate. 

These arguments are strong against this measure, but the strongest 
argument of all is, the Lord-lieutenant's letter recommending it. 
In stating this letter, if I seem to depart from the gravity of the 
subject, let it not be imputed to my levity, but to the letter's 
absurdity. It states delay and trouble, and it offers a remedy; it 
states that the patent has appointed nine commissioners, four com^ 
missioners of customs only, two commissioners of excise only, and 
three commissioners of both ; it orders that these nine commissioners 
shall remain in one rooin, but divide themselves, and sit at different 
tables, with their respective secretaries, and do the business of 
excise and customs at one and the same moment, in one and tiM 
same apartment. 

The commissioners of customs only are^ to sit at their table fo* 
the conduct of the port busmess ; the commissionei-s of excise ^dtf 
are to sit at their table for the conduct of the inland businesSy prot 
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ceo:^ng at the same time and in the same room, and (jie commis- 
sioners of excise and customs may apply themselves to either as 
they shall think proper. That is, they are placed in a situation in 
which they must inteiTupt one another, and are under a physical 
impossibility of doing business. Two courts are placed in a situa- 
tion in which it is impossible to attend to themselves, and some of 
the judges are left free to attend to either or both. Suppose the 
Court of Exchequer was to divide itself into two courts, sitting iu 
the same chamber, and proceeding, one on the business of equity, 
the other of law, at one and the same moment, with a floating 
privilege to one or more barons to attend to either. This letter of 
the Marquess having thus disposed of the port and inland business, 
by putting it in a state of interruption and confusion, proceeds to 
regulate trials, and <H'ders that trials may go on in another chamber, 
under the cognizance of a sufficient number of commissioners of 
excise, while at the same moment the other commissioners shall 
go on, at their separate tables, with the business of the port and 
inland. So that in the worik of the letter, in future, instead of only 
one business being carried on at a time by this new arrangement, 
the port and inland business, ^nd trial, may go on all at once, with- 
out interfering or interimpting one another. Can we possibly 
imagine that the public, of whose satisfaction this letter speaks, Ciiii 
be satisfied in a species^ of institution, which £iaperin<^<^nd8 near 
£1,500,000, under a physical impossibility of doing public justice? 
Can you pei-suade the public, of whose satisfaction this letter speaks, 
to be satisfied in a regulation which draws ofi* part of the commis- 
sioners of excise from the trial of their property, undtr laws that 
require and puzzle the whole force of all the understanding of all 
those who compose t^at most absolute board? Can you imagine, I 
say, that the public will receive satisfaction from a regulation, the 
virtues of which rest on that paradoxical perfection, that supema 
tural domination, supposed to be possessed by the commissioners, c^. 
shutting their ears to one subject which is discussed before them, 
and confining the whole force of their understanding to another ? 
But there is not only a physical ignorance in the letter of instructions, 
there is also an official confusion. The officers of the ports, perhaps 
not less than 1500, have commissions, both from the conunissionci'* 
of excise and customs, and are, it follows, controllable by both. 
Here, then, are two tables of equal and coordinate jurisdiction pre- 
siding over one and the same set of officers. Suppose the commis* 
eioners of customs think pi?oper to dismiss an officer — they "no»v 
I Aye a right; suppose the commissioners of excise Uivok -^xo^^x x^ 
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continue the same officer — they now have a right; sappose tbe 
table of excise, to stop smuggling, order a cniiser to Cork; suppose 
the table of customs order him at the same time instantly to Deny. 
But there is another mischief in this letter of instruction. The coro- 
missioners of excise are responsible for the whole excise, and Aey 
are, in cases of improper and illegal seizure, liable to damages ; a^ 
import excise is collected by port officers, and all their correspon- 
dence is in th& department of the secretary of the other table — the 
board of customs. Thus, by the new regulation, the commissioners 
of the table of excise are responsible for a revenue collected by 
officers whose correspondence is deposited with another board, and 
only comes before the board of excise by accident, or good nature, 
or personal civility. Would there not be a confusion of responsi- 
bility, if the board of customs, to w.hom all such papers come, were 
to order a vessel to bo seized, when the board of excise, in that 
case, would be responsible for perhaps £10,000, incurred by dama- 
ges. As the regulation now stands, the commissioners of excise 
are to collect a great revenue by officers whose conduct they have 
little opportunity to know, and on whose conduct they cannot exdo- 
sively decide. 

I have dwelt enough on this particular measure. I have shown 
it to be a defiance of the advice of this House, without the pretence 
even of expediency, and that nothing since that advice was given 
has taken place in the laws to justify the minister in disregaiding 
it; on the contrary, that it is now necessary, in order to conform t6 
the law, to disregard the instruction of the minister. I say, I have 
shown this measure to be a disregard to the sense of this House, 
for the purpose of extending influence; this leads me from the par- 
ticulai' subject to the general policy — the nature of this policy I 
have described — the ultimate consequences I shall not now detail, 
but I will mention one which seems to include all. I know you 
say — Union; no; it is not the extinction of the L-ish Parliament, 
but its disgraceful continuation. Parliament, under the success of 
''uch a project, will live, but live to no one useful purpose. The 
minister will defeat her attempts by corruption, and deter the 
repetition of her attempts by threatening the repetition of the 
expenses of coiTuption. Having been long the bawd, corruption 
will become the sage and honest admonitress of the nation. She 
will advise her no more to provoke the minister to rob the 
subject — she will advise her to serve in order to save; to be a slave 
on the principles of good housc\^^fcry• Then will parliament, instead 
of controlling the court, administer to its licentiousness^ pro^idA 
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TiHas and furniture for the servants of the Castle, afford a place 
army to obnoxious members, accommodate with cruel and contradic- 
toiy clauses the commissioners of the revenue, or feed on public 
rapine the vicert)y's clanship I Parliament, that giant that purged 
these islands of the race of tyrants, whose breed it was the micfor- 
tune of England to p-eserve, and of Ireland to adopt — parliament, 
whose head has for ages commerced with the wisdom of the gods, 
and whose foot has spoken thunder and deposition to the oppressor, 
will, like the sacred giant, stand a public spectacle shoni of his 
strength, or rather, like that giant, he will i-etain his strength for 
the amusement of his enemies, and do feats of ignominious power 
to gratify an idle and hostile court. And these walls, where onco 
the public weal contended, and the patriot strove, will resemble the 
ruin of some Italian temple, and abound, not with senators, but 
with animals of prey in the guise of senators, chattering their pert 
debates, and disgracing those seats which once belonged to the people. 
Here you will stop to consider, and demand, why all this ? wliy 
this attack on Ireland? The minister will tell you what caused, but 
I will tell what contributed; it was impunity! impunity! You 
have no adequate responsibility in Ireland, and politicians laugh at 
the sword^ of justice which falls short of their heads, and only preci- 
, pitates on their reputation. Sir, this country has never yet exerci- 
sed herself in the way of vindictive justice;* in the case of Strafford, 
she was but an humble assistant; and yet in this country we have 
had victims — the aristocracy at different times has been a victim ; 
the whole people of Ireland, for almost an entire century, were a 
victim. But ministers, in ^1 the criminal successions ****♦♦* here is 
a chasm, a blank in yoiir history. Sir, you have in Ireland no axe — 
therefore no good minister. 

Sir, it is the misfortune of this country, that the principles of her 
constitution have not yet become entirely the maxims of all those 
who take a lead in her government. They have no public mind — 
their maxims are provincial: and this misconception of our situation 
is not a little assisted by a prudent sense of their own interest. 
They know that Ireland does not punish, and they. see that the 
British court rewards. This will explain why the Irish court prefers 
a strong corrupt government, to a good sound constitution; why 
peculations of the most scandalous nature, if the English court do 
not appear to be affected thereby, are represented as trifles; and 
why corruptions of a most flagitious nature, if the British court can, 
hy any misintei-pretation, be represented as benefited thereby, are 
Jbdvanoed as pretensions. This will explain why, uudi^x \\i<^ ^"^^six^ 
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Brilish minister, on the same subject, the powers of the two Honsa 
of the British Parliament shall be asserted, and those of the Iri^ 
denied — why the extraordinary powers of the two Houses of the 
Parliament of Britain shall be advanced, and the ordinary powers of 
the three estates of Ireland denied. 

This will explain the phenomena of the times. A Prince of 
AVales, laden in England with unconstitutional restrictions — a British 
subject gratified in Ireland with unlimited corruption. This will 
explain the meanness of our court, as well as its mysteries — ^when 
your viceroys, under the present system, for the purpose of reducing 
the expenses or redressing the evils of the state, are puppets, and 
the men who serve under them are mere machines moved by wires, 
held by these puppets; themselves active agents,' indeed^ for the 
purpose of incumbrance, and their magic castle the reign of men 
imp'd with inferior privileges in these descending times of meanness 
and of mischief. 

This will elucidate the present policy; — a policy against which we 
remonstrate. Let us suppose the various, descriptions of society to 
approach the Irish minister, and deprecate his project. And, first, 
the moderate man. He will tell him: 

" Sir, give up this system. We were quiet. Why innovate? 
Why commence an attack? Why make us tot the dupes of pro- 
fession, and afterwards the victims of corruption? why a system in 
which we cannot perceive or prindple, or prudence, or temper?^ 
Let the financier approach him: "Sir, give up this system. Yon 
have exceeded the old duties, and you have exceeded the new, and 
you have exceeded the estimate of expense, as well as the prodoee 
of the revenue, and you have been obliged to draft £70,000 from 
the public creditor, and you have been. obliged to bolster up the 
state by lottery subscriptions; and nothing remains but to attempt 
new loans, or to proceed to new taxes, or to fall on the honntf. 
Let the modest virtues of private life approach him: "Shr, give up 
this system ; we do not enter into political discussion, but may we 
be permitted to fear, lest the very great degree of public corruptioQ 
at this time, for reasons best known to yourself adopted, and the 
ribaldry cast by your government on pubKc virtue, may at last ex- 
tend their poison to the purity of private life". Or let ns bring 
forth the institution of parliament itself to expostulate with the 
Irish minister! Or, if there is yet her spirit resident in this dome, 
lot that spirit rebuke him! I cannot hear its voice, but I think I 
fl'cl its dictates. I obey, and I move you: 

^' That the resolutions of this House against increasing the nomb^ 
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of the commissioners of the revenue and dividing^ of the boards, be 
Liid before His Majesty, with an humble address that His Majesty 
v'ill be graciously pleased to order to be laid before us the particu- 
lars of the representations, in consequence of which two new com 
„iiussioners of the customs have been added, notwithstanding the 
resolutions of this House; and also that His Majesty will be graciously 
{>Ieased to communicate to his faithful Commons the names of the 
persona concerned in recommending that measure". 



Fdn-uart/ 11. 1790. 

I think it necessary to rise, to make some few observations on 
what fell in this debate from some gentlemen on the other side, on 
the subject of party. We have been called ^Hke tail of a British 
faction'*; by whom? By those, or the followers of those, who owe 
their livelihood, or their first elevation, to what they call ^Hhe 
British faction'* ; by those who have received one, two, or three 
thousand pounds a-year from that British faction; whose numerous 
family have been fed by that British faction; or whose introduction 
into political life was first due, and the consequences, therefore, in 
some degree to be attributed to that British faction. There is not 
one of the gentlemen in the present Irish administration who is really 
confidential, that is not bound either by the closest relationship or 
the greatest political pecuniary obligations to that British faction ; 
nor Is there any one of them, or of those who act under them, that 
would not be the humble servant of that British faction, if the 
l^eys of the treasury were once more in those hands; nor is there 
f.ny one of them who would not, and does not now, for his private 
interest, personally and privately court that British faction. When 
such men revile that body, and instigate their friends and fol- 
lowers and retainers to revile that body, such men do not acquit 
themselves of the charge of party, but convict themselves of the 
basest ingratitude and vilest adulation. They prove themselves 
willing to offer their wretched incense to whomsoever shall be in 
power ; to those from whom they now receive wages, and therefore 
fawn on, at the expense of those from whom they did receive wages, 
from whom they are ready to receive wages, but from whom, at this 
particular moment, they receive wages no longer; and, therefore, 
such men are not above party, but so very mercenary and menial^ a& 
td be below faction. Just so, the coachman wUo dcw^^\Xi^^^!K\sX«^*« 
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he serves secretary after secretary — ^he is handed down from masieir 
to master, and he inquires not into the principles of any, but rec^v^ 
wages from all; and his justification is, that he is a servant. Bnt 
should he, servant as he is, like some *of you, revile those masten 
who have paid him, then he would be a faithless hireling, and not 
an honest servant. "" ' 

Sir, I >vill tell gentlemen what description of party is beneficial : 
party united on public principle bv the bond of certain specific public 
measures, which measures cannot be carried by individuals, and can 
only succeed by party. 

I will state some of our^s : a pension bill ; a place bill ; a repejd 
of the present Dublin police bill; a responsibility bill; that is, abiO 
requiring the acts of the executive power to be signed by certain 
oflicers resident in L-eland, who shall be, with their lives and for- 
tunes, responsible to this kingdom in the measures and expenses of 
government ; also a bill to preserve the freedom of election, by dis* 
qualifying revenue officers ; and further, a total demolition of ths 
new charges created by the Marquess of Buckingham. 

These are some Df the measures which we, if we should havo 
power, are pledged to the public to carry into specific execution. I 
read them the rather, because, littera scripta manet^ the public heais 
and will record. 

These are some of our mefflures. I now turn to administration, 
and call upon them to state then* measures ; what bills for the public 
good? State them; come forth. I pause to give them time to con- 
sider. Well, what are they? not one public, constitutional, or wise 
regulation; there, they sit under the public eye — a blank, excavated 
and eviscerated of any one single constitutional or economic bill, or 
principle, or project, for the good of the community. 

Sir, I will give these gentlemen of administration, on this topic of 
party, the greatest advantage they can in their situation receive. I 
will draw a veil over the past, and forget the specific services which 
we have performed, and those which we are pledged to perform for 
the good of the country. I will also forget the injuries which they 
and their abettors have at different times inflicted, and are at this 
hour inflicting on the community. Let us start as it were anew ; set 
name against name, and we will beat them down by character. 

I have submitted a description of party which I conceive to be a 
public benefit. I will state to you a description of party which I 
conceive to be a public curse ; if party it can be called which is 
worse than a faction, and nothing more than an impudent phakinx . 
of political mercenaries, coming from their little respective ofiSces let: * 
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TOte for their bribe and vapour for their character^ who have neither 
the principles of patriotism, nor ambition, nor party, nor honour; 
who are governed not by deliberation, bnt discipline, and lick the 
bands that feed, and worship the patron who bribes them. De- 
graded men, disgraceful tribe ; when they vote for measures, they 
are venal ; when such men talk against party, they are impudent ! 

As to the complaint before you, contained in the address of my 
friend, I can only say what has already been said better by others. 

This complaint is not incompatible with the bill. It states the 
grievance of the excess of pensions, and applies for redress; the bill 
purports to prevent the repetition of that excess by operation of law. 
The pension list is not now less than the latitude of the bill ; they 
ha,ve not read the bill who talk so. The establishment of the bill, 
including royal pensions, parliament pensions, military pensions, and 
incidents, was £80,000. The latitude of the list with these, about 
£110,000. There was, indeed, in the bill a latitude for future 
royal and parliament pensions, but the present were and are included 
in the bill of £80,000 — ^you will be certain of this, because we will 
try the bill again. They say we have no evidence — of what ? that 
the Irish pension list is excessive and corrupt. What ! do they 
w^nt to be convicted as well as confuted ? Had you the evidence 
they demand, it would not be sufficient to proceed against the mea- 
sure, it would be incumbent on you to proceed against the men. . 

What evidence had this House 'm 1757, which resolved a string 
of resolutions against pensions ? What evidence had this House in 
1771 and 1773, that resolved against Mr. Dyson's pension? In 
these cases you act as an inquest — potoriety is evidence here — no- 
toriety of corruption in the present case is ample evidence. Do yon 
demand more evidence ? The men who have supported these mea- 
sures are evidence ; the reason, or rather the want of reason, they 
adduced, is evidence. They have attempted to tell you, thnt 
you have no right to complain to the king on the exercise of his 
prerogative; and, in telling^you so, they talk like school-boys, unfic 
to be members of the legislature, and still more unfit to be ministers 
of the crown. You are the great council of the nation, and obliged 
to remonstrate with the king on the improper exercise of his prero- 
gative, unless yon have abdicated that situation, and, instead of be- 
ing the great council of the nation, under the present ministers, have 
become the pensioners of administration. 

Gentlemen teU you, that your debt has decreased, and therefore 
they infer, you may increase corruption. Sir, the fact is not so; tha 
fouded debt, indeed, has decreased, and without any "medtm ^o^^xsi?- 
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give their confidence without any ground whatsoever, and noMik* 
standing the criminal attempts made by his Majesty's ministers, atr 
tempts which these country gentlemen cannot deny, and which tiMsy| 
according to their own principles, must abhor. Sir, those gentle; 
men may for a time afford theh- countenance to such an jadmlulstrar 
tion ; but, in order to keep their credit with theii* countiy, tliejr 
must soon withdraw their confidence firom such a goveinmcut, or 
forfeit then* reputation. 

Sir, it is impossible that the gentlemen and yeomen, and the peo* 
pie of this country, must not soon discern the wicked designs of such 
a government, and resist them by every constitutional means. Tlie 
spirit of the country is too high to suffer such a set of men, upon 
such principles, to predominate, to insult, to corrupt, and to enslave. 
Sir, an honourable gentlemen (Mr. S. Moore) has been pleased to 
reassert what he said on a former occasion; what he said on that 
occasion was nothing more than a correct and faithful statement of the 
principles of the present goyernment— corruption/ His indiscretiptt 
was great ; he has faQlen a victim to that indiscretion, and to tlie 
profligacy of the government to which he belongs. But he has done 
no more than discover their corrupt principles, with the rattliag 
manners of a country gentleman, but without the principles. He hw 
advanced and asserted the most desperate tenets of a most desperate 
courtier. He is a fatal friend, and a useful enemy. Were he on oitf 
side, I should have deprecated his candour and implored his silence; 
being against me, I hope he will go on, and not be deterred by the 
general and just indignation which attends the promulgation of his 
unconstitutional and shocking opinions. Countenanced as he is by 
government, what he delivers is what he collects; and, therefore, he 
betrays their system of governing by corruption. After delivering 
principles sufficient to damn the party which he supports, he pro- 
ceeds to condemn the men and the measures of the body he opposes, 
— that body with which I have the honour to be connected, and in 
his condemnation he is (all he can be) a negative testimony in fa- 
vour of our principles and proceedings; for, after making such decla- 
rations as he has done in favour of a corrupt government, he has left 
himself no means of serving us except by condemnation. The mea- 
sures that meet with his disapprobation are, a place bill, a pension bill, 
a responsibility bill, and the repeal of the police. He tells ns, thai 
the people do not wish for these necessary measures, and he chal- 
lenges the people to come forth in order to declare their sentim^ 
whether they are desirous to support such measures. He appealaif 
.the people. I have no objection to know their sentiments on th^ 
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subjects ; but I must observe, that it is he and his friends on that 
side of the House who now appeal to the great collective body of the 
people, and call upon them to declare then* political sentiments on 
the present emergencies. Thej certamlj are challenged by the ad- 
vocates of administration to come forth and declare whether they 
are the friends to a place bill, a pension bill, a responsibility bill, 
and a repeal of the present police. For these admonitions we are 
indebted to the gentlemen on the side of government, and particu- 
larly the honoxn-aWe member pleading for ail the corrupt practices of 
a bad government with the thorough principles of a courtier, con- 
veyed with the frank temerity of a country gentleman. That frank- 
ness which only befits the cause of truth and liberty, the honourable 
gentleman unfortunately applies to the cause of venality and corrup- 
tion. After him another gentleman has come forth, a learned ser- 
geant (Hewit) from the ranks of the other side, with weak artilleiy, 
and abundance of little zeal, and he has condemned much, and he has 
reviled much, and this little, gentle, gentleman thinks himself severe; 
and he has talked of my appetite for power, and my lust of dominion. 
There is much inoffensiveness in this* gentleman, accompanied with a 
great wish to be severe. Never was a man more innocent in 
effect. We never had the power ho mentions; and when we ap- 
peared to have that power, he passed upon us a most unnecessary 
panegyric ; though now when he sees we have no power, he dis- 
creetly utters his little invective, just as well received by us as his 
little 'encomium. Having thus displayed himself in a most harmless 
way, had he not better retire into the f anks to which he belongs ? 

Sir, gentlemen in opposition to the bill under your consideration, 
have told you that it was rejected before, and therefore ought to be 
rejected now. They add, that nothing has happened to make the 
bill more expedient now than at the time when it was rejected. Sir, 
they forgot what has happened smco the rejection of this bill — 
the great abuses of power by his Majesty's ministers, in the creation 
of new employments or of new salaries, for the purpose of extending 
the influence this bill would restrain. They forgot the fourteen new 
parliamentaiy salaries for membei;? of this House, created since the 
last rejection of this bill ; they have by their misconduct made this 
bill no longer a matter of speculation, but of absolute and immediate 
necessity. They tell us that we have done very well without such 
a bill, and therefore need not adopt it ; as well might they say, that 
we have existed well under the present laws, and therefore need not 
make any more laws whatsoever. They forget that society exists 
t^ annual provisions for its own preservation, and tk-aX. \i^ ^^ft 
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people can long exist in a state of freedom, unless they shall, from'tyili 
to time, repair their constitation, and restore and shock back (as Is 
termed) that constitution to its primeval principles. Such has b^n 
the conduct of all free nations, and such the sentiments of ail leBmti 
men who have written on the history of nations. Bnt gentleneo 
tell us, that the influence of office is nothing ; that no membei^ ^ 
parliament is influenced by his place in the vote Le gives in tbi9 
House. That is an argument which thej themselves have repeatecBj 
denied. What have they meant by saying that this conntiy wa) 
sold, at first, they told you for half a million, and afterwanJb 
they increased the sum, and told you she was sold for £1,500,000) 
and that she must be sold again, in order to combat a prev^Jent ofh 
position ? What, 1 say, did they themselves mean by this threat, 
unless to confess this very influence of place and pension, which, it 
geems, they now deny ? What did they mean when it was acknow- 
ledged on their part that these new parliamentary salaries were, in 
fact, political expedients ? Will the country gentlemen listen to any 
man on the side of government, when be roundly asserts to them, 
that no member of parliament is influenced in the vote he gives by 
the place or pension he enjoys ? But gentlemen are aware of thi 
folly of that argument, and they say that the placemen and pension 
ers are influenced to support the government in general, bnt when a 
great constitutional question, when the existence of the country w» 
at stake, then they would turn out and support the realm ! What 
a fallacious security this! All the intermediate, all the leaihog 
questions, according to this, shall be determined by an undue aed 
simster influence, but the being of the constitution shall have a chance 
for a fair discussion. Are gentlemen aware how mnch the being of 
the constitution must be affected in its strength and its health by all 
those intermediate questions, and how unable, when the last qaes- 
tion comes, it maybe to make an exertion for its preservation? 
Political mortality is gradual, and if you admit the access of dea^ 
to all its members, the heart will not revive their functions, Imt 
must lose its own. 

Sir, I am free to allow that some placemen will run great rifiks 
find make great sacrifices, but, let me add, that they are never fw* 
/^ivcn for so doing, and that they are discountenanced ty govemmestj 
>\ hen they are not dismissed for so doing. Let me also add, that it 
is the principle of the present government to destroy that spiiit in 
the servants of the Crown, and to enforce the severest discipline, s«i«l 
to destroy those aristocratic bodies from whence such ocuasional re- 
sistance may be expected, by redt»s.iug and mincing everything into 
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small, insulated, and abject iodividaals, who have no confidence in 
one another, nor respect for themselves. 

Sir, in the coarse of this debate we have been told, that this law, 
however well suited to England, is inadmissible here. I have wished 
to hear the reason ; I have heard none. We know well that the 
gentlemen of this country are in principle not more constitational, 
nor in fortune so independent, as the gentlemen of England. If we 
are to pay attention to the secretaries who have governed this coun- 
try, we\nust suppose that the gentlemen of it have much less virtue 
and much more want ; for these secretaries have not scrupled to de- 
clare, that they have found a venality in the gentlemen of Ireland, 
which has astonished them ; they have not only kept a shop for cor 
ruption, but they have prodaimed the secrets of it, and, in so doing, 
have furnished us with an additional argument in favour of this bill, 
and to the refutation of those who tell you that it is not calculated 
for the meridian of Ireland. Sir, I cannot avoid observing, that in 
this day's debate, gentlemen on the other side of the House have 
adopted a certain tone of power, I presume in consequence of a very 
indecent and disorderly interposition on the part of one who does 
not belong to this House, though he has lately hiterfered in its pro- 
ceedings. Sir, I am not uninformed to what length that person 
went within these walls, even during the debates of this House ;* it 
, seems to me somewhat strange, that gentlemen on the other side 
should dwell so much on the necessity of parliamentary decorum, 
when they have been evidently spirited up by an interposition, 
which in itself was the grossest violation of parliam^tary decency. 
Sir, I have been told it was said, that I should have been«topped, 
should have been expelled the Commons, should have been delivered 
up to the bar of the Lords, for the expressions delivered that day. 

I will repeat what I said on that day. I said that his Majesty's 
ministers had sold the peerages, for which offence they were im- 
peachable. I ifeid, they had applied the money for the purpose of 
purchasing seats in the House of Commons for the servants or fol- 
lowers of the Castle, for which offence, I said, they were impeach- 
able.- I said they had done this, not in one or two, but in several 
instances ; for which complication of offences I said his Majesty's 
ministers were impeachable as public malefactors, who had conspired 
against the commonweal, the independency of parliament, and the 
fundamental laws of the land ; and I offered, and dared them to put 
diis matter in a course of inquiry. I added, that I considered them 

♦ Mr. Fitzgibbon (Earl of Clare), 
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as public malefactors, whom we were ready to bring to jnstiefe I 
repeat these charges now; and if anything more severe was on t 
former occasion expressed, I beg to be reminded of it, and I nail 
again repeat it. Why do not you expel me now ? Why not seii 
me to the bar of the Lords ? Where is your adviser ? Going oat 
of this House I shall repeat Qiy sentiments, that his Majesty's warn 
ters are guilty of impeachable offences, and, advancing to the bar d 
the Lords, I shall repeat those sentiments ; or, if tiie Tower is ti» 
bo my habitation, I will there meditate the impeachment 6f theee 
ministers, and return, not to capitulate, but to punish. 

Sir, I think I know myself well enough to say, that if called fortir 
to suffer in n public cause, I will go farther than my prosecutors^ 
both in virtue and in danger. 
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Februart/2, 1791. 

Os the 26th of Jannary, Mr. David Latouclie stated the great and alandag- 
increase in the use of spirituous liquors, so prevalent, not .only in the citj of . 
Dublin, but throughout the kingdom, that the industry and morals of the iQ« 
habitants were severely affected by it, and parliament was called on to inter- 
fere. He therefore moved the foUowing resolution : " That it is the opinion of 
this House, that the excessive use of spirituous liquors is highly injurious ts 
the healtlvand morals of the people ; that a committee ^ Appointed w> taketliii 
subject into consideration". 

Mr. Grattan rose to second the motion ; but Mr. Hobart (secretary) having 
caught the Speaker's eye first, was called on. He esijUressed himself sensible of 
the great injury resulting to the country from the iulvoderate use of Sfnrits, and 
gladly seconded the motion* v* 

Mr. Grattan : I have great pleasure in giving my approbation to 
the motion, and did rise to second it ; but the right honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hobart) has stepped before me^ I am, however, bappj 
to see the right honourable gentleman show anj activity in any case^ 
where this country 'is to be benefited. I shall always be ha[^y to- 
give him the way — ^let the country receive the benefit, and let hua 
receive the applause. 

I am happy, Sir, at the mode the House has taken ; by adopting 
the resolution, you make it indispensable on the House to proceed ta 
the destroying of this poison, which now destroys the health, the 
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morals, and the indnstiy of tbe people ; and wLidi, notwithstanding 
the varietj of intereste, which seem to place insnrmonntaUe ob- 
stacles in the way, I doubt not to see effected. It is imagined the 
growth of com and the revenne will be checked. I do not think 
^is can happen ; bnt even if it should, I would sacrifice both to the 
liaman species. Com and revenne were made for the benefit of 
nian — ^not man to bo sacrificed to the increase of these ; bnt tillage 
or revenne can lose nothing by correcting this abase. Consider the 
time lost in intoxication ; consider the riots, the disorders, the lid 
gations that arise fix>m this plenteous source of evil ! It is absunl 
to suppose, that healdij, laborious jaesa will not ccmsnme more con . 
as food, at the moment when they are bj their industry contribu 
ting to the benefit of the state, than poor enervated wretchep, 
poisoned and debilitated by the use d sinrits. 

As to the revenue, the real objection against reforming the abuse 
')f spints (and the only objection that ever I heard which had any 
real weight) is, that if yon raise the duty beyond a certain pcint, 
yon hold out an encouragement to the dandesdne disdiler ; but even 
this, I think, is not beyond the ability of parliament to obviate. 
AVhatever is done to promote sobriety in this country, must be dobc 
by parliament. Parliament, by the gin act in England, sobered 
England ; and why may not we do the same in Ireland ? Though 
there are local differences between the countries, yet there cannot ex- 
ist such essential ones as would bespeak in the people of Ireland 
an indomitable dissoluteness, or in the Parliament of Ireland total 
incapacity. 

There are four measures, by the combinadon whereof I think thif 
may be effected: a tax on the malt ; a further tax on the disdlleiy, 
and the diraHowance^of drawbacks ; a very heavy expense for 
license ; and a tax npon retailers. 

The first of these measures it may be feared would injure the 
brewery ; but to guard the brewery from injury, and to promote itj» 
interest, is, in my opunon, a primary object of the reform. 

It will be for the consideradon of the conmiittee, whether it is not 
advisable to take away the piesent excise on beer and ale totally and 
entirely, and throw the whole duty which either is to pay on the 
malt, making that duty less- than what is now paid by the brewer, 
so as to give your brewery a dedded encouragement and advantage 
over any foreign brewery, or any home-made spirit. In so doings 
yon free your brewery, which I think indispensably necessary, from 
tl»e injudicious restraints now imposed on it. You free the brewcc 
from all restraint as to price or quantity of in&itena\ div\ ^^^la 

1* 
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permit him to make the most of his materials, hj selling both beer 
and ale if he chooses ; bj lowering the dnty, you give a spirit to a 
trade which now declines, and you will thereby give to the consu- 
mer a cheaper and better beverage, and furnish nounshment in the 
place of poison, which is one wray of prerenting its consumption. 
Your committee will then consider of some further measure to check 
tlie consumption of whiskey, beside the encouragement of m^ 
liquors. It may possdbly appear eligible to have, without draw* 
hack, and in addition to the malt tax as above stated, a certain ex. 
cise on the distiller, and to add further a yery high tax on the 
license, and, perhaps, another tax on the retail. 

Besides the measures which I have mentioned, I would endea- 
vour to interest the magistrates and gentlemen of the countiy. The 
revenue can never be collected by any number of officers, if the gen- 
tlemen of the country do not countenance and support them, i 
would have in every district superintending magistrates, with power 
to inflict immediate penalties ; to report to the quarter sessions (per-, 
iiaps on oath) the number of stills and of retailers in their district; 
and I would give to the sessions a power of punishing with severity 
crimes committed against the revenue. 

In settling the excise on spirits, it should be raised so high, if 
possible, as to put them out of the reach of the mechank And theia- 
bourer, taking care, at the same time, to provide him with a cbejip 
and wholesome beverage ; in order to which, the excise and every 
restriction should be taken off the brewery ; no tax on brewifl^ 
should be suffered to remain, save only that paid on the malt. TI)^ 
brewer, like every other manufacturer, should be left to himself to 
prepare his goods in the best manner his skill could suggest; neither 
should he be tied to any price. All this • may be done with the 
utmost safety ; his profits may always depend on the quantity of W^ 
manufacture consumed ; the consumption will depend on the qaality 
of that manufacture, and therefore it would becoine his interest that 
the quality should be the best. 

By adopting these measures, Sir, you would have an opportunity 
of reducing the number of excise-officers. By the return made to 
^his House last year, it appeared that their number exceeded 800 ; 
which, reckoning their salaries and fees (fees more oppressive to th<> | 
subject than salaries) cannot be estimated at less than £100 p^^ I 
man, or £80,000 in the whole. If to these you add the incid»tf .. 
aiid the expense of check officers, you cannot suppose the grofi . 
amount to make less than £100,000 paid for collecting £270,00d« ! 
This, I think, is the strongest case that can be made out to induce lb* 
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House not only to remove the evil of poisoning the people, but the 
evil of collecting a revenue from that poison. 

If, Sir, those measures, after being well matured and digested by 
the House, shall be adopted, and if any defalcation shall happen in 
consequence, the House is not without a remedy — ^a lottery (if such 
be in contemplation). Let the lottery which is applied to the cur- 
rent service of the year, be applied to make good any defalcation in 
the revenue ; but while I recommend this application of a lotteiy, I 
would not be supposed to be a friend to insurance. I believe the 
city has suffered as much by insurance as the country has by 
whistey. 

The motion was snpportcd by Sir Lacios O'Brien, Mr. Denis Browne, and 
Hr. J. Beresford, and unanimously agreed to. 

On this day (2nd Febmaiy) th« committee sat, Mr. David Latonche in the 
chair. Mr. Grattan brought forward the plan he had in contemplation, and 
4spoke as follows : 

We are agreed that do false alarm for revenue or agriculture shall 
stand in the way of the proceedings in this committee. We are agreed 
to banish the present excessive use of spirituous liquors, without re- 
gard to the pretended interests o( the crown, the farmer, or the dis- 
tiller. We must also be agreed that the principal cause is, the low 
]>rice, and that the only remedy Parliament can interpose is, to raise 
that price by augmentation of duty. It was weakly suggested, that 
the use of spirituous liquors was decreasing under the operation of 
the present laws ; and that, in the course of time, the present la^^-s 
could correct the evil. 

But wiiat are the papers before you ? A consumption of 3,000,000 
of gallons of whiskey, above 1,000,000 of gallons of rum, and near 
300,000 of gallons of brandy, beside a great indefinite quantity of 
the first of these liquors that is not comprehended in your papers, 
because illicit^ It appears from those papers, that the number of 
licenses to sell spirits is about 8,000; the number of houses in Ireland, 
by the best returns, is calculated at 640,000, and by returns of dif- 
ferent parishes, it appears that nearly every seventh house is 9 
whiskey shop ; that is about 90,000. The license is £5 in cities, 
and £3 in counties. Now, if every one of the houses selling spirits 
paid for their license, the revenue would be near £300,000 for li- 
(Senses only ; it is now £32,000. Hence, judge what a quantity of 
spirit is sold against law ; and you have already seen what a quan- 
tity is sold under law. It is, therefore, weak and fallacious to hold 
ott the present laws as likely to correct the excessive use of spiri- 
tuous liquors. It becomes therefore necessary to vBAfctfet^, «sA\a.* 
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tcrfere by laying high duties. The object of those duties m 
to prohibit the lower orders of the people from the consumpti 
ftpirits, and the quantum of those duties at least, in the first ins 
Fuch as may approach to, but not equal the duties on foreign & 
The excise is now fourteen pence per gallon, of which six pe 
drawn back on account of the malt tax. If you stop the drav 
you add at once six pence per gallon to the spirit, which will, 
the malt tax, make the whole duty amount to aboat twenty f 
add to that, such further excise as the committee shall think : 
sary to raise the price too high for ordinary consumption, 
will be also necessaiy to regulate the granting of licenses, a 
take from the commissioners that power, and lodge it with the q 
sessions, who shall have authority to withdraw those licenses 
in the interval of the quarter sessions, I would give to the ji 
of the peace a power of suspending them. It will also be i 
to oblige the person taking out a license to enter into a recogni 
for the order and regularity of his house j and it will be furthi 
ccssary to confine licenses to a certain description of houseke 
that the number may not be excessive, and that the pei-son s 
liquor may be a responsible publican. There is, therefore, a r 
tion to this purpose, conceived in general terms, that the bill foi 
on these resolutions may more particularly set forth. It is als 
cessary, in order to prevent the unlicensed sale of spirits, to gi^ 
magistrates new and summaiy powers, with regard to all p< 
selling unlicensed liquor : but as all this is only experimental, 
is a final resolution, expressing the propriety of such a commit 
this, the opening of the next session, sitting to inquire into the 
of our measures, and take such further steps as may be fous 
quisite. 

Whatever is adopted with regard to spirituous liquors woo 
imperfect, indeed, if nothing was done in advancement of the 
eries. The state of your brewery, on a comparison with its state 
years ago, is that of a rapid decline; the decrease is about one- 
increase of importation nearly two- thirds; wheri&as, your in< 
of intoxication, that is, your increase of the consumption of wh 
in the course of twenty yeai-s, appeara to be as 700 to 3,000 
Judge from this growth of poison, and this decline of nutriment 
necessary the interference of parliament to sustain the latter, a 
as to check the former. Your breweries labour under many disa 
tages. Dear and inferior barley is one; a prohibition against 
from Flanders (a prohibition which you ought now to tak< 
another; the superiority of the malt liquor of England* whichi 
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Eocreases npon you, another; also duties, "which are too high, and 
c*xtraordinary regulations, which are wrong in principle, and which 
have proved in experiment to be mischievous. 

I have, therefore, submitted with respect to brewery ; first, a r» 
solution declaring it requires decisive encouragement : secondly, 
resolution declaring, that the duties should be reduced, and th^ 
restrictions taken off: and, thirdly, a resolution declaring, that these 
ends were best answeried by taking the whole excise off beer and 
flie, and laying a moderate duty on malt. I have digested this idea 
i-nto three resolutions, because I do not wish to embark the fate of 
the redress of the brewery on the event of a malt-tax ; at the same 
timd I am clear that you will at last, if you do not now, see the 
\\isdom of entirely and absolutely repealing the whole excise on beer 
and ale. The present system cannot be justified. It is expensive 
ifi collection, small in production, and in little and vexations restric- 
tions and penalties, abundant. 

The malt- tax is now £116,000, collected at considerable expense 
of officers; the drawback is about £100,000, so that the tax nets 
about £16,000 a year. The excise of beer and ale, after deducting 
the di*awback on account of malt, is about £60,000. The number 
of officers employed to collect this, with the other inland excises, is 
about 800. See, then, what a multitudinous system of expensive 
collection, and what a miserable production. Take off, therefore, 
the whole excise on beer and ale, and with it banish some of those 
idle officers, and all those idle restraints and regulations which affect 
the brewer in every part of his process, as well as in the ingredients 
thereof. I will suppose you to take off' the excise, and lay six pence 
a stone on the malt. I do not say, you ought, by any means, to 
lay so much ; but if government will not consent to less, yet see even 
on that duty how the brewer will stand ; supposing six stone and a 
half to a barrel of beer, he will pay three shiUhigs and 'three pence 
per barrel, whereas he now pays four shillings and one penny. 

There is another advantage attending the transfer of the excise 
to the maJt — that you will then bring the home-spirit much more 
under the control of your regulations ; because, when such a tax is 
laid on the malt, as will take place if the whole excise on beer is 
taken off, whatever is kept of excise on the distiller, will have more 
operation. He will first pay a malt tax, he will then pay an excise, 
which, being less, will in so much diminish the temptation to smuggle, 
while, on the whole, he pays such duties as greatly raise the price 
of the spuit. I shall now read the resolution, observing, that^ va. 
my opinion, the revenue will be increased thevciby \ \»\!l\ V ^^x\. s^t^ 
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willing that an estimate should be made of the roTenne affect< 
this measure for the last three years, and a resolation, that \i\ ( 
next year, it is diminished, parliament will make good the difiej 

He then read the following resolutions : 

^' That a principal cause of the excessive use of spirituous ]i( 
i» the low price thereof. 

*'That to remedy said evil, it is necessary to impose such di 
duties on spirituous liquors, as render the same too dear fo 
consumption of the lower orders of the people. 

^^That it is necessaiy that all licenses whatsoever shoul 
granted by the quarter sessions only; and that a considerable 
should be imposed on licenses for the sale of spirits ; and all pe: 
taking out licenses should enter into a recognizance for the < 
and regularity of his house. 

" That it is advisable, that no license shoidd "be granted C3 
to persons of a certam description, and that the quarter ses 
s2iiould have the power of withdrawing all licenses ; and, during 
roerval of their sitting, the magistrates of suspending them. 

^^ That it is necessary to give the magistrates, with respect t 
houses selling unlicensed spirits, summary powers to convict 
punish. 

" That, in order to give the lower orders of the people a wl 
some and nutritious liquor, it is necessary to give the brewer 
this kingdom decisive advantages. 

" That, for this purpose, it is necessary that the duties affe< 
the brewer should be reduced, and the restrictions and reguki 
whereby he is now restrained t<zken of. 

" That it is advisable to take off the whole excise from beer 
ale, and in the place thereof lay a moderate tax on malt. 

" That it is advisable, that the justices of the peace should u 
a report to the grand jury of all the houses selling unlicensed spi 
that the grand juries may, on proper information, present the » 

'^ That it is necessaiy a committee should sit at the openin 
the next session, to inquire into the effect of the above regulat 
md take su<Ai further steps as may be found requisite to carry 
execution the first resolution of the House, to banish the excel 
use of spirituous liquore^. 

Mr. Grattim then moved the first resolution. 

Mr. Beresford stated, that the proposed plan embraced too wide a range 
»ecided oa at present. He admitted that the breweries should be encouit 
and restraints imposed on distillation of spirits. He set forth an account, ' 
which it appeared that the number of stills had greatlj decreased. In tht 
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1781, they were 1212; there contents were 29o.l27 gallons; and they paid 
duty for 1,787,295 gallons ; the proportion of which, to their contents, was as 
eix to one. The excise paid that year was £71,612. In the year 1790, the 
namber of stills was 246; the excise paid that year wab XI70,729. Thus the 
namber of stills was reduced from 1212 to 246, and the revenue increased from 
X71,612 to X170,729. 

The Speaker (Foster) and Mr. Hobart agreed in principle with Mr. Grattan. 
The former strongly recommended that the breweries should be encouraged, 
which he contended, were every year sinking, owing to some radical error in 
the laws. 

Mr. Grattan's first resolution passed without a division ; and as it appeared 
to be the sense of the House that further time should be given to consider tlie 
rest, the motion, that the chairmancshould report progress, was put and carried. 
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February 8, 1791. 

I PROPOSE three questions for the right honourable gentleman's 
consideration: First, is not the sale of peerages illegal? Second, Is 
it not a high misdemeanour and impeachable offence ? Third, Whether 
a contract to purchase seats for persons named by the ministers of 
the Crown, with the money arising from the sale of the peerage, is 
liot in itself an illegal and impeachable transaction, and a great 
aggravation of the other misdemeanours ? 

I wait for an answer. Does the right honourable gentleman con 
tinue in his seat ? Then he admits these transactions to be great 
and flagrant breaches of the law. No lawyer I find so old and 
hardy, so young and desperate, as to deny it. Thus it appears that the 
administration of this country, by the acknowledgment of their own 
lawyers, have, in a high degree, broken the laws of the land. J 
will now discuss the nature of the transactions admitted to be illegal. 
I know the prerogative of conferring honours has been held a frugal 
way of rewarding merit ; but I dwell not on the loss of any collate- 
ral advantages 1^ the abuse of that prerogative, but on the loss of 
the essence of the power itself, no longer a means of exalting, and 
now become an instrument of disgrace. I will expostulate with his 
Excellency on this subject ; I will bring him to an eminence from 
whence he may survey the people of this island. R there, my lord, 
of all the men who pass under your eye, one man whom you can 
exalt by any title you may think to confer ? You may create «. ^csa.- 
fmfM in names; or yon may cast a veil over £am\l\feSi\ \i\\\. Vov^aNa^ 
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that sacred gem, you have cast in the dirt ! I do not asK 
merely, whether there is any man in the island whom you can i 
but I ask you, is there any man whom you would not disg 
attempting to give him tide, except sudi a man as would exalt ^ 
hy the acceptance — some man whose hereditary or personal prefl 
sions would rescue his name and dignity from *he apparent blen 
and ridicule cast on him by a grant from those hands to whom ^ 
Majesty has most unfortunately abandoned, in Ireland, the reini 
government ? 

The mischief does not go merely to the credit, but may affect 1 
existence of the nobility. 

Our ministry, no doubt, condemn the National Assembly, in ex- •" 
tinguishing the nobility of France, and I dare say they will talk very \ 
scrupulously and very plausibly on that subject. They certainlr ] 
have not extinguished the nobility of Ireland, but they have (as farj 
as they could) attempted to disgrace them, and by so doing hare 1 
attempted to lay the seeds of their extinction. The Irish ministry £ 
have acted with more apparent moderation ; but the French demo- a 
cracy have acted with more apparent consistency. The French If 
democracy have, at one blow, struck from the nobility, power, per-! 
quisite, and rank. The Irish ministry have attempted to strike offfl 
honour and authority, and propose to leave them their powers and 
their privileges. The Irish ministry, after attempting to render 
their honours as saleable as the seats of justice were in France at t 
the most unregenerated period ofher monarchy, propose to send tbein 
abroad, to exact deference fi-om the people as hereditary legislators 
hereditary counsellors to the King, and hereditary judges of tbd 
land ; and if hereafter any attempt should be made on our order of 
peerage, look to your ministry ; they are the cause — ^they — thet — 
THEY WHO HAVE attempted, without success, but with matchless 
perseverance, to make the peerage mischievous, and, therefore, are 
guilty of an eventual attempt to declare it useless. I 

Such a minister is but a pioneer to the leveller ; he composes a 
part of his army, and marches in the van, and demolishes all tbo 
moral, constitutional, and political obstructions of principle anil 
purity, and all the moral causes that would support authority, rai^ 
and subordination. 

Such a minister goes before the leveller, like sin preceding the 
shadow of death, ^bedding her poisons and distilling her influence, 
and preparing the nectar she touches for mortality. I do not sAy, 
that such a minister with his own hands strips the foilage off the 
tree of nobility. No; he is the eaib' blight, that comes to tbft. 
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island to wither your honours in the fii*st blast of popular breath, 
and so to scatter, that at last the whole leafage of nobility may 
descend. 

This minister does not come to the foundations of the House of 
Lords with his pick-axe, nor does he store all their vaults with trains 
of gunpowder. He is an enemy of a different sort. He does not 
pm-pose to blow up the houses of parliament ; he only endeavours to 
coiTupt the institutions, and he only undermines the moral props of 
opinion and authority ; he only endeavours to taint nobility ; he sells 
your Lords and he buys your Commons. The tree of nobility ! — 
that it may flourish for ever, and stand the blight of ministers and 
the blast of popular fury, that it may remain on its own hill rejoicing, 
and laugh to scorn that enemy, which, in the person of the minister 
of the crown, has gone against the nobles of the land ; this is my 
earnest prayer. That they may survive, survive to give counsel to 
those very ministera, and perhaps to pronounce Judgment upon them. 
Put if ever the axe should go into that forest ; if, on the track of 
the merchantman, in the shape of the minister, the political wood- 
man, in the shape of the leveller, should follow ; if the sale, of peer- 
age, as exerdsed by the present minister, becoming the ordinary 
resource of government, should prove a kindred extreme, and give 
birth to a race of men pjs unprincipled and desperate in one ex- 
treme as they are in the other, we shall then feel it our duty to resist 
such an effort, and as we now resist the minister's attempts to' dis- 
honour, so shall we theii resist the consequence of his crimes — 
projects to extinguish the nobility. 

In the mean time, to prevent such a catastrophe, it is necessary to 
destroy such a practice, and, therefore, necessary to punish, or re- 
move, or intimidate, and check your ministers. 

I would not be understood to speak now of a figurative sale of 
honoiu-s; I am speaking of an actual one in the most literal sense of 
the word. I know that grants of honours have been at certain timed 
inade^or influence distinct from pretensions; but not argent comp- 
Aant the stock purse. It is not title for influence, but title for money 
to buy influence. You have carried it to the last step, and in that 
»tep have gone beyond the most unscrupulous of your predecessors ; 
they may have abused the prerogative, but you have broken the 
laws. Your contract has been what a court of law would condemn 
for its illegality, and a court of equity for its turpitude. 

The ministers have endeavoured to defile the source of honour; 
tiiey have also attempted to pollute the stream of justice. Th^ ^^\fc <il 
ft peerage is the sale of a judicial emplojuient, ^y\vlOn. c^w;xci\.\i^ ^OA 
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without breach of an express act of parliameDty — the act of IUcbajd 
the Second and Edward the Sixth. 

I know the judicial power is only inciden|;al to peerage, but the 
sale is not the less against the spirit of the act ; indeed, it is tlie 
greatest possible offence against the spirit of the act, inasmuch as 
the judicial power in this case is final, and comprehends all the 
judgments and decrees in all the courts of law and equity. If I av 
injured in an inferior court, I can bear it; it is not without remedj. 
But there, where everything is to be finally corrected; iWhere the 
public is to be protected and rescued from the vindictive ignorance 
of a judge, or the little, driving, arbitrary genius of a minister; the 
last oracle of all the laws, and the first fountain of council, and 
one gi'eat constituent of the legislature; to attempt to make that 
great repository a market; to erect at the door of the House of 
Lords the stall of the minister, where he and his friends should ex- 
orcise theur calling, and carry on such an illidt and shocking trade! 
That a minister should have cast out of his heart all respect kt 
hnman institntions so far, as to attempt to post himself at the door 
of that chamber, the most illustrious, select, and ancient of all insti- 
tntions we know of; to post himself there with his open palm, and to 
admit all who would pay for seats ; is this the man who is to teach 
the Irish a respect for the laws, and to inculcate tl^o blessings of 
the British constitution ? 

History is not wanting in instances of gross abuses of the prero- 
gative in the disposal of the peerage; the worst ministers perhaps 
have attempted it; but I wi^l assert, that the whole history of Eng- 
land does not furnish so gross and illegal an exercise as any one of 
those bargains contracted for by the minister of Ireland. In the 
reign of Queen Anne there was, by the Tories of the times, a great 
abuse of that power — twelve peers created for an occasion. In 
some particular there was a similitude between that and the pre- 
sent act; it was an attempt to model the House of* Lords ; but there 
was no money given. The turpitude of our transaction was want- 
ing in the act of the ministiy of Queen Anne ; it was an act of influ- 
ence purporting to model one House of Parliament ; but it was uU 
the sale of the seats of one House to buy those of the other, and to 
model both. 

The second instance is the sale of a peerage by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham in the reign of Charles the First. It was one of ^he artic'<'i 
of his impeachment, a peerage sold to Lord Roberts for £10,0Q(); 
It was a high misdemeanom-, a flagi-ant illegality, and a great puWic 
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fcandal; so far it Resembles your conduct, but it was no more. The 
offence was confined to a single instance ; the Duke of Buckingham 
created one peer of the realm, one hereditary legislator, one heredi- 
taiy conns Uor, and one final judiciary, for a specific sum of money 
for his j'UY .^9 use; but the Irish minister has created divers heredi- 
tjiry legislators, divers hereditary counsellors, and divers final judi- 
ciaries, for many specific sums of money. The Duke of Buckingham 
only took the money for a seat in the peers, and applied it to his 
own use ; but the Irish minister has taken money for seats in the 
Peers, under contract that it should be applied to purchase seats m 
the Commons ; the one is an insulated crime for private emolument, 
the other a project against the commonweal in this act. 

The ministers have sold the prerogatives of the crown to buy the 
privileges of the people ; they have made the constituent parts of the 
legislature pernicious to each other; they have played the two Houses 
like forts upon one another ; they have discovered a new mode of 
destroying that fine fabric, the &itish constitution, which escaped 
the destmctive penetration of the worst of their predecessors ; and 
the fruit of their success in this most unhallowed, wicked endeavour 
would be the scandal of legislation, which is the common right of 
both Houses; of jurisdiction, which is the peculiar privilege of one; 
and adding the discredit which, by such offences, they bring on the 
third branch of the constitution (unfortunately exercised in their own 
persons), they have attempted to reduce the whole jM-ocess of govem« 
ment In this country, from the first formation of law to the final de- 
cision and uhimate execution ; from the cradle of the law, through 
all its progress and formation, to its last shape of monumental 
record; they have attenipted to reduce it, I say, to disrepute and 
degradation. 

Are these things to go unpunished? Are they to pass by with 
the session, like the fashion of your coat, or any idle subject of taste 
or amusement? Is any state criminal to be punished in Ireland? 
Is there such a thing as a state offence in Ireland? If not, renounce 
the name of inquest, if ay, punish. He concluded by moving the 
following resolution: — "That a- select committee be appointed to 
examine, in the most solemn manner, whether the late or present 
administration have entered into any corrupt agreement with any 
person or persons, to recommend such person or persons to His Ma- 
jesty, as fit and proper to be by him made peers of this realm, in 
consideration of such person or persons giving certain sums of money 
to be laid out in procuring the return of members to serve in parlia- 
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ment, contrary to the rights of the people, inconsistent with the in-' 
dependency of parliament, and in violation of the fundamental lawa 
of the land". 
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Januanj 19, 1792. ' 

Thk House met pursuant to prorogation, when the Lord-lieutenant (Weslncore.^ 
land) opened the session by the following speech to both Houses : — 
" My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** I have it in command from his Majesty to acquiunt yon, that, since the cio^e 
of the last session, preliminaries of peace have been signed between Russia au( : 
the Porte, and those powers ore now engaged in negotiation for a definitive 
treaty, which his Majesty trusts will complete the restoration of tranquillity 
amongst the different powers of Europe. 

" His Majesty, convinced of the interest you take in whatever concerns bis 
domestic happiness, commands me to acquaint you of the marriage of his Boyi^ 
Highness the Duke of York and the Princess Royal of Prussia. 
" Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

" I have ordered the proper officers to lay before you the national accounts, 
and I trust you will make such provisions as are necessary' for the exigencies of 
the state, and the honourable support o his Majesty's government. 
" My Lords and Gentlemen, 

" The constant attention you have shown to the interests of Ireland makes it 
unnecessary to recommend to you a continuance of that wise system of policy, 
from which your country has received such inestimable advantages in the hi- 
crease of her trade, her credit, and manufactures. It is equally unnecessary fur 
ine particularly to point out the encouragement of your agriculture, and atten- 
tion to your linen manufacture. The Protestant charter-schools, and other 
charitable institutions, will receive your accustomed consideration. 

'* You may be assured of my zealous cooperation to forward every measure 
that may contribute to the public welfare. I shall pay unremitting attention to 
the due execution of the law, and the maintenance of good order and govern- 
ment, so essential to the continuance of that freedom, prosperity, and happiness, 
which Ireland enjoys under his Majesty's auspicious reign, and under our excel- 
lent constitution . 

Lord Thurles, in a maiden speech, moved an address of thanks to his Majesty. 
It was an echo of the speech The motion was seconded by the Honourable 
George Knox, who declared his approbation of the government and their admi- 
nistration. 

Mr. Grattan said: I have no objection to concur in everything 
lionourable to his Majesty, and smcerely do rejoice in every circnm- 
stance which can add to his public and private happinesa. I am 
wire every circumstance that can tend to increase that happiness, 
must give pleasure to eveiy branch of his Mtyiesty's subjects, and to 
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tiouc more sincerely than to his loyal people of Ii*eland, who must 
ever rejoice in the auspicious increase of the Uliistrious House of 
Hanover, whose accession to the throne of these dominions has been at- 
tended with so many blessings to this country, as well as every 
other part of the empke. So far I am ready t9 concur in this ad- 
dress. In addresses of this kind, declarations of our readiness to 
snpport the different establishments of govemment are usual and 
perhaps necessary. But I freely concur in that part of the declara- 
tion, and am not only willing to support those establishments, but 
even any new establishment which can add to the honour of his 
Majesty's reign, or the happiness of his family. But to that pait of 
the address, which goes to declare thanks to his Majesty for con- 
tinuing in the govemment of this country a Lord-lieutenant and an 
administration whose measures 1 have found it necessaiy to oppose, 
and who have uniformly opposed every measure urged for the good 
ef this country, I cannot give my assent. It would be equally in- 
consistent and absurd for men to have foimd it necessary to oppose 
the measures of administration, and then to return thanks to his 
Majesty for continuing that administration. To comply, therefore, 
in this part of the addi*ess, with the unanimity the young nobleman 
recommends, would be to render the compliment of congratulation to 
Ills Majesty a farce. 

Either the opposition would appear insincere, or the address itself 
must appear so. But I know better of one side, and I hope better 
of the other, than to imagine such a circumstance. The measures of 
opposition have not been lightly taken up, nor will they be lightly 
abandoned. They were adopted in sincerity of heart, and have been 
maintained by uniformity of conduct. 

It is now ten years since you recovered your constitution, and 
three since, in the opinion of some, you have lost it. Your present 
ministers made two attempts on your liberties ; the first failed, and 
the second, in a degree has succeeded. You remember the first ; 
you remember the propositions. The people of L-eland would not 
consent to be governed by the British Parliament ; an expedient 
was devised — ^let the Irish Pai-liament govern the people of Ireland, 
and Britain govern the Irish Parliament. She was to do so speci- 
fically in those subjects in which she had been most oppressive — 
monopolies of commerce East and West. We were to put down the 
Irish constitution, in order to set up British monopoly against Irish 
commerce. The mmistry who conducted this trick, took care to 
make the Irish advance by a certain number of propositions, imdcv 
an assm-ance that the British cabinet would, to siw \oU, ^q<q,^^^^ ^\n^ 
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they made the Iiish Pai-liamcDt give an additional rerenne oo&i. 
faith of that accession. They then suffered the •propositions to i»f- 
reversed, turned them against the country from which thej TO« 
supposed to proceed, and made them fatal at (Hiceto her coiistJitiid<n 
and to her commerce. The indi^iduab concerned in this busiBes^; 
some of them had pledged themselves agunst an iota of alt^nitm 
— they broke their honour. The Irish minister was pledged to a 
specific system — he prevaricated ; in the attempt on her liberty lie 
was a violator ; in taking her taxes, a swindler. This measure wm 
defeated by the influence principally of that part of the aristocracy 
who refused to go thix)ugh the bill, and who have been dismissed. 
They who made the attempt have been advanced and rewarded. The 
path of public treachery in a principal country leads to the blodt, 
but in a nation governed like a province, to the helm. 

The second attempt was the modellmg of parliament; in 1789 
fifteen new salaries, with several new pensions to the membei* 
thereof, were created at once, and added* to the old overgrown par- 
liamentary influence of the crown : in other words, the expenditure 
of the interest of half a million to buy the House of Oonomons ; the 
sale of the peerage and the purchase of seats in the GcnnmoDs; 
the fonnation of a stock-purse by the minister to monopolize borougba 
and buy up representatiou. 

This new practice, whereby the minister of the cro>vii becomes the 
common borough-broker of the kingdom, constitutes an offence se 
multitudinous, and in all its parts so criminal, as to call for radical 
reformation and exemplary punishment, whether the persons concerned 
be Lord Buckingham or his secretary, or those who became the ob- 
jects of his promotion because they had been the ministers of hia ' 
vices. It was a conspiracy against the fundamental laws of the 
laud, and sought to establish, and in a degree has established, in 
the place of a limited monarchy, a corrupt despotism ; and if »\j 
thing rescues the persons so concerned from the name of traitors it 
is not the principles of law, but its omission, that has not descried 
by any express provisionary statute, that patricide, oi which these 
men in intention and in substance are guilty. They have adopted a 
practice which decides the fate of our parliamentary constitntion. In 
vain shall we boast of its blessings, and of its three estates, the 
king, the lords, and the commons, when the king sells one estate to 
buy the other, and so contaminates both. The minister has sent 
one set of men packing into the peers, and another set of men packing 
into the commons ; and the first he calls the hereditary council, and 
the latter the grand council of the nation, and both, that oncegre^ 
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tnii august institution — the parliament. Such a condition, } say, puts 
the constitution of Ireland, not merely below a republic, but below any 
other form of genuine and healthy government. It is not a mixed mo- 
narchy, with parts happily tempered and so forth, the cant of grave and 
cnperannnated addresses, but a rank, and vile, and simple, and ab- 
solute government, rendered so by means that make eveiy part of it 
Vicious and abominable — the executive, which devours the whole, aad 
"he other two parts, which are thus extinguished. Of such a con- 
rjtitution, the component parts ^are debauched by one another; the 
monarch is made to prostitute the prerogative of honour by the sale 
of honours ; the lords by the purchase ; and the commons prostitute 
their nature by being the ofispring, not of the people, but of a traffic, 
and prostitute themselves again by the sale of their votes and 
persons. 

I allow the British constitution the best, and aiTaign this model as 
the worst, because practically and e^entially the opposite of that 
British constitution. The British minister has given an account of 
the English constitution, which he wishes to extend to the Irish 
constitution. "Aristocracy", he says, "reflects lustre on the Crown, 
and lends support and effect to democracy, while democracy gives 
vigour and energy to both, and the sovereignty crowns the constitution 
with dignity and authority. Aristocracy is the poise*', he says ; 
" give an infusion of nobility". The Irish minister can answer him : 
^ he who sold the aristocracy and bought the democracy ; he who 
best understands in practice what is this infusion of nobility ; he who 
has infused poison into this aristocratic and this democratic division 
of power, and has crowned the whole with corruption; he well 
knows all this, as far as Ireland is concerned, to be theatric repre- 
sentation, and that the constitution of the country is exactly the re- 
verse of those scenes and farces which are acted on the pubKc 
stages, of imposture and hypocrisy. 

By this trade of parliament the king is absolute ; his will is sig- 
nified by both houses of parliament, who ai*e now as much an instru- 
ment in his hand as a bayonet in the hands of a regiment. Like a 
regiment, we have our adjutant, who sends to the infirmary for the 
old, and to the brothel for the young, and men thus carted as it were 
into this House to vote for the minister, are called the representa- 
tives of the people. Suppose General Washington to ring his bell, 
und order his servants out of livery to take their seats in congress. 
Yon can apply this instance. 

We have read a description of the late National Assembly of 
Trance. I can suppose something more degvadixv^ cv^ivi N^aax^ >0»a 
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])ictnre ; suppose an assembly, not niled, as it was suggested, bjik 
club of Jacobins, but by a Swiss major, who robbed the treasmyof 
P'rance, and bought the Assembly. You can apply this instance. 

Mr. Locke has the following passage : " Such revolutions happea 
not upon every little mismanagement in public aflfairs : great mists^pf. 
on the ruling part, many wrong and inconvenient laws, and all the 
slips of human frailty, will be borne without mutiny or murmnr; 
but if a long train of abuses, prevarications, and artifices, all tending 

one way, making the design visible to the people ." Mi*. Locke 

then states what the design is. 

" What I have said concerning the legislature", he continues, "is 
equally true concerning the supreme executive. He acts contraiy 
to his trust when he either employs the foixse, treasure, or offices of 
the society to corrupt the representatives and gain them to his pur- 
pose, or openly corrupts the electors, and prescribes to their choice 
such, whom he by solicitation, promises, or otherwise has previously 
won to his designs, and employs them to bring in such who promised 
beforehand what to vote and what to enact. Thus to regulate can- 
didates and electors, and new-model the ways of election, what is it 
but to cut up government by the roots, and poison the very sources 
ftf public security ? For the people, having reserved to themselvei 
the choice of their representatives as a fence to their properties, 
could do it for no other end but that they might be always truly 
chosen, and so chosen, truly act and debate as the necessity of the 
commonwealth should, on examination, be judged to require; and 
this, those who give their votes before they hear, are not capable of 
doing. To prepare such an assembly as this, and to endeavour to 
set up the declared abettors of his own will as the true representa- 
tives of the people, is certainly as great a breach of trust, and as 
perfect a declaration of a design to subvert the government as cau 
possibly be". 

I must observe on this passage, that in the opinion of Mr. Locke, 
parliament as well as kings may abdicate ; and having quoted the 
passage, let me quote the declaration and confession of the L-isb 
ministry : " Half a million was expended by government in 1769, 
to defeat the aristocracy ; that is, to buy the representatives of the 
people ; and gentlemen may now force government to expend a 
jjpreater sum for the same purpose". I will now state the fact as 
appears from your establishment, and as you all allow it to be: the in- 
terest of about that sum was expended to buy the parliament, and 
It was bought accordingly. I will state another account : a stock* 
ptprse was made by the minister, partly out of the sale of peerage3i ^ 
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to buy np seats in parliament, in order to introduce only such men 
as had previously agreed to vote with the minister, and both facts 
constitute se\4rally or jointly what Mr. Locke calls " preparing ** 
such an assembly as he describes, and setting up the abettors of 
the will of the minister as the representatives of the people. Here 
is the present model — the trade of parliament instead of the consti- 
tution. See its effects ! The strongest question that could be put 
to the nationality of the Commons, was that which related to the 
trade of Ireland with the East. The question was simply this ; 
whether Ireland should exercise that trade, or individuals sell it to 
the minister of the crown, acting in Ireland as an agent to the East 
India Company, and- after three debates it was determined for the 
Company, against the country, by her own pailiament, under the in- 
fluence of her minister, who proposed that Ireland should be satisfied 
with the right, and leave the profits of the trade to the company ; 
the country, by her exertions, had established the right ; the indi- 
vidual, by corruption, sold the exercise. 

It happened in 1779, that the claim of what they called free 
trade, had gone directly to the exercise, and not to the right. It 
said that nothing but a free trade could save this country from im- 
pending ruin; meaning not a title to trade, but possession. It 
happened also, that when govemm^t^t, through the instrumentality 
of her parliament, stopped the trade of Ireland to the unoccupied 
parts of the East, Spain interrupted the trade of England to the un- 
occupied parts of the North-west, and stood with respect to England 
as government stood with respect to Ireland ; with this difference — 
Spain was a natural and open enemy, the other carries on a war 
against the interest of her country with her own money, and under 
the .trust and the name of her government. 

There was a circumstance attending this treachery that made it 
still more mortifying. This very government had called upon Ireland 
for a vote of credit against Spain, and placed the L-ish Parliament 
in the most extraordinary and degrading predicament, voting money 
to a war with Spain for interrupting the trade of England to the 
North-west, and assisting England in interrupting the trade of Ire- 
Und to the East; assisting government to do against Ireland that 
very act which, she was to fight Spain for attempting to commit 
against Great Britain. 

The question cannot end here ; it is the cause of fi*ee trade and 
free constitution revived; that cause for which this country committed 
life and fortune ; not for a barren right, but for profitable posafc^^^yii*^ 
not to give a portion of it to the East India Gompaiiy) ^\a^ \^^ v^ 
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Buffer their own seiTants to sell a portion of it to tLe C 
agent residing here under the name of your minister ; least 
suffer that very agent to draw back a portion of your tra 
fering the treasury to buy the parliament, and to betray tl 
lustrious acquisitions of their country. On this principle n 
tlemen give up the American European colonial trade ; it 
only a question about the quantum of money expended on 
bers, and the quantum of danger incurred by their notorioi 
bribery and dereliction. 

The rejection of a reponsibility bill, and, stiU more, the 
on which it was rejected, is another effect of the trade of pj 
To say that, without responsibility in the officers of state, 
be no limited monarchy, would be unnecessary in any en 
. country except Ireland ; indeed, the existence of responsibi 
essential to the limitation of the monarehy, as the existence 
to monarchy itself; and yet when the servants of the crow 
against the bill, such ignorance did these men display, i 
affirmed, that were the ministers of the crown responsible i 
for what they did by the orders of the king, yet they were al 
viceroys over him ; and tattle of that sort. These men 
been talking and talking about the British constitution, sho 
were misinformed both of the fact of the constitution in one 
and the principles of it in both. It was thus La Mancha' 
discoursed about the perfections of his mistress, whom he i 
held. As on the East India question they had resisted t 
trade, so here they resisted their free constitution, and c 
for absolute impunity in every abuse of power and prerogai 
could be committed by the servants of the crown, and by n 
likely to be committed than themselves, acting under the i 
of the first magistrate. 

They were the more inexcusable for this dgctrine, becai 
had before them their own crimes ; many of them sat in tl 
like gorgeous satraps, dressed in their own extortica ; they 
in recollection the crimes of their predecessors ; of those lord 
ants and their secretaries, whom these men had suppor 
1769, the ai-my was increased to 15,000 men, under cor 
keep within the kingdom at all times, except invasion or : 
in Great Britain, 12,000 men: and in 1779 you had not 50 
government got your own consent to your nakedness. In 
tenth was added to your revenues, on compact to stop the 
growth of debt, and in 1775, a new debt was presented 
In 1785, new taxes were presented on specific estimate 
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your expenses, and every one of those estimates instantly and ever 
since grossly and corruptly exceeded. lu 1783, an addition is made 
to the place of the private secretary to the Lord-lieutenant, on com- 
pact that he is not to have a pension. He takes a pension ; his suc- 
cessor keeps the addition ; and the nation continues saddlei) with 
both. In 1 766 a king's letter is sent over promising a specific reduc- 
r tion of most of the offices in the ordnance ; in 1789, every word of 
the letter was falsified, and every salary of those places increased for 
parliamentary influence. In 1773, a promise was made, in conside- 
ration of new taxes, to keep the boards of stamps and accounts uni- 
ted. In 1789, that promise is falsified, and they are divided for 
corruption. In 1773, the boards of revenue are united, and the 
number of the commissioners on compact reduced; and in 1789^ 
the compact is broken for corruption. 

In 1785, the ministers in the respective countries come forward 
with two sets of propositions. The Irish secretary produces one part of 
the plan as the ultimatum of government, and for that he gets your 
taxes ; the English minister then produces the other part* and for 
this he asks your constitution; and Ireland, like a poor traveller, is 
glad to escape with her life and her liberty, after having been fleeced 
by two robbers. I only state a few instances of perfidy out of a 
thousand instances of mal-administration. 

Carthage, or what the Bomau historian has said of Carthage, has 
not exceeded your ministers in the fallibility of public honour. Ther 
ministers of this country have acted here on the principle of East 
India adventurers ; but here there is less vigour in the soil, and 
therefore less plunder in your government ; send these men beyoftd 
the line, send them to Arcot and the Ganges, and that principle 
■will be rapine ; keep them to Ireland, it is peculation ; it is the sal& 
of the country for half a million ; it is robbing the countiy to buy 
the parliament. 

The persons who opposed the responsibility were therefore per- 
fectly apprised of its necessity : they should have felt it in the general 
principles of the constitution; they must have felt it in the parti- 
cular abuses in the Irish constitution ; they felt in their own par- 
ticular situation, that the minister of Ireland, as our administration 
is at present constituted, has an interest opposite to the welfare of 
the country. It was once th^ object of the Irish government to 
support the supremacy of the British Parliament ; it is now theur 
object to supply that supremacy, and establish the corruption of the 
Irish in its place. 

What made these present men ministere? "Wlial, \iu\. ^ ^\a^^i 
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opposition to tbe independent exertions of parliament, and an actiyitf 
to cormpt it. The liberty of the countiy has served the individnal ; it 
has made their treachery precious : and corrapt Irishmen most sow 
do what powerful Englishmen did before them. 

The constitution of paiiiament may be divided into two parts: 
internal, which comprehends the existence of parliament ; and exter 
nal, which comprehends its creation. As to the former, it is n<^ 
the mere existence, but the independency of its existence, wherein 
the freedom of the subject consists. To restore that independency 
a place bill was introduced. The legislators, the pnrse-besurers, tbe 
grand inquisition and great council of the nation, had as little controi 
on the monarch as his beef-eaters. When the place-bill was proposed 
and rcyected — Brennus and the Gauls — the right honorable gen* 
tleman was in your lobby with his month in eyery man's ear, ad 
his touch in every man's palm I 

By the rejection of the bill, they seemed to declare, that ^ 
House had been bought, was bought, and shonld be bought agaio. 
Among other arguments against the bill, one was advanced by autho* 
rity, that the bill would prevent the crown from combating aristo- 
cracy, by bribing the Irish Parliament. What an argument for » 
radical application — for a decisive measure to bring back your con- 
stitution to its first principles I 

This bill was rejected along with a pension bill. The pension lists 
so called are two — civil and military ; but the real pension lists are 
more numerous ; they distribute the bounty of the king among tlie 
senate — the licentiousness of the court, and the enemies of the lealsu 
This is called a part of the dignity of the Crown. Corruption hs 
not only reached the hearts of men, but it has debased their dialect; 
and our public language is become the speech of hypocrisy and im- 
posture. 

In rejecting both these bills, the ministerial language was, "it is 
true they are the laws of England, but they are not fit for the meri- 
dian of Ireland". This is much more than asserting that Iretoad 
should not be free ; it is asserting that England should be free, and 
Ireland should not ; you may put the question of servitude in suchi 
shape as to disgust the pride of a Cappadocian. The lot of Ireland, 
according to this reasoning, becomes particular degradation. We 
bear misfortunes patiently, because they are the poition of man; 
but if they were the inheritance of you and of me only ; if the im- 
perfection of the dispensations, ordinances, and decrees of natare 
were visited on one tribe of the human species ; if Providence }ad 
spoken like the mmisters of our country, << these blessings ai« 
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very well for others, but they are too good for you"; I fear that the tribe 
80 cast off would turn to execration. And till Providence shall mark 
its divine displeasui'o by inflictmg some visible opprobrious distinc- 
tion on the people of Ireland, confirming the argument of their minis- 
ter, and denoting its intention to degrade us, I must to such logic 
remain a disbeliever. It was once in this countiy, "equal fate, and 
equal freedom" — ^the style is now changed a little — equal fate, t. c. 
equal fall, but inferior freedom — inferior freedom, 'and superior 
profligacy. 

With the same view, to save the internal purity of parliament, we 
proposed a resolution, touching those ministers of the crown employed 
in the sale of peerages. They have made the honorific prerogative 
a nuisance ; they have endeavoured to disgrace one House of Parlia- 
ment, and to model both ; they have invited the rabble to tread 
upon the nobles. And if this House had done its ' duty, some of 
those gentlemen now on the treasury bench should be lodged in the 
Tower. 

I have said the constitution may be divided into two parts — 
internal anii external. To preserve the former, we introduced those 
measures ; and with a view in some degree to diminish the corrup- 
tion of the latter, we introduced a bill for disqualifying revenue officers 
from voting at elections ; the biU did no more than what the princi- 
ples of the constitution required, and no more than England already 
had done by statute. It prevented from interfering in election, a 
set of men who are in a most absolute manner dependent on the 
will of a minister ; men who have fromnheir office the power to 
harass and oppress the freedom of other electors, while they have no 
power to act with freedom themselves. They are so many votes 
taken out of the democratic scale, and thrown into that of the other 
side, and instead of adding to the number of free electors, are so many 
votes to be deducted from thence. The disqualifying bill was more 
necessary in Ireland, because the persons concerned in the revenue sit 
in parliament : your collectors are members ; your conunissioners are 
members ; are, in some cases, of course, to try their own constituents. 
They are not only members, they are ministers ; they are not only 
ministers, they are borough patrons, and form a great aristocratic 
inflaence by virtue and abuse of their conunissions. 

The trade of parliament is like original sin — it operates through 
all political creation, and would lead me to various other instances 
in which this country has been deceived and exhausted, and in no 
Instances more frequently than in the artifices whereby this traidftV^*^ 
endeavoured to sustam itself. You remember tYi^ £l\0,^^^^«SL^^Sa^ 
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tlireefold falsehoods annexed — trade, equalization of cxpcit 
non-accumulation of debt. The first promise failed at the 
the equalization, the second promise, waa also falsified ; the £ 
ment falsified every one of its own estimates, not of necessity,! 
been suggested, or from national charges imposed, but volun 
proi^gaUy, and corruptly. I will remind them of eome of th J 
penses. Do they remember the prodigalities of your pension in 1 
and the profusion of their park expenses, at which the min 
laughed when they voted? Do they remember the corruption! 
Lord Buckingham, which conniption the gentlemen acknowledd 
when they voted for the third promise? Non-accumulation of d 
fails when that of equalization fails. The minister who is gi 
exceeding, is guilty of debt, and not he who provides for it. 
get a lottery, which is a resource to supply the cnrrent corruptiol 
of the year, and they introduce this lottery under colour of din 
ishing the interest of the loan ; and, when established, apply t 
annual amount to the establishment. They had gotten £140,0 
taxes, £80,000 lottery ; this will not do ; they get a gross smn < 
£60,000 from the baik, and, instead of applying to liquidate, givi 
it to the establishment — £80,000 per annum lottery, £60,000 banl 
They raised the duty on spirits just to that criminal and critics 
point which left the intoxication and increased the revenue — ^to takd 
away at once the understanding of the people and their money. The] 
increase of the duty on whiskey, they made an excuse for raisiBg 
the duty on mm. As that duty stood before, it was higher thanthe| 
proportion — in England the proportion is about one to three, 
Ireland two to three. Violating the proportion he professed to ol 
serve, to filch the revenue he pretended to abjure, he had engag 
to encourage the brewery, as he had promised to depress the spirit j 
and was as fallacious on the encouragement of the one as in the de-l 
pression of the other. His whiskey was to be rendered unattainable I 
by raising it a farthing a pint ; strong beer was to be brought intol 
consumption by lowering it the one hundredth part of a farthing al 
quart. Here is his ulthnate line of encouragement and depression, | 
of bringing a wholesome beverage into general use, and banishing s 
poison. The minister had filched, by this trick, his drawback 
the loan, which was £70,000 ; he had filched what was estimatei 
at about £40,000 beside on spirit ; and in consideration of this, 
offers you beer at three pence a barrel reduced price. The fact i 
J the price of beer is now increased. The gentlemen who first prop 
|: sed, disclaimed the business, and saw the duplicity : they had deter-^ 
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inined not only to give the brewery decisive advantage, by lowering 
the duty, but by taking off restrictions on the trade. I pass 
over the false measure by which the brewer is now taxed and 
aggrieved. Hear how they have taken off the restrictions by adding 
to them — they have imposed a new restriction affecting the quantity 
of liquor each brewer is to make ; and to exclude the smaller brewer 
from the trade, they add anew restriction, and they left one of the 
worst of the old — the division of the breweries. 

On the same plan of encouragement, he agreed to permit the im- 
portation of foreign hops. We had kept down our brewery in com- 
pliment to the brewers of London ; we put it under inconveniencies 
in compliment to the hop growers of England ; we had excluded all 
foreign hops, and this monopoly of our consumption, our negotiator 
of the propositions stated not as a favour to England, but an obliga- 
tion to her. They have since changed their opinion, and learned that 
Flanders may grow hops as well as England. They agreed there- 
fore, that foreign hops should be importable at three pence per pound, 
which is twice as much as the duty on English ; and then in mockery 
of what they themselves had agreed to, they proposed in that reposi- 
tory of unconstitutional matter — ^the revenue bill — a clause which 
prohibited the import of foreign hops, except when British amounted 
to £9 the cwt. So that, however dear, however bad the English 
hops might prove, you must take them, unless they come to such a 
price that England cannot export them. Here is the fatal hand of 
an Irish cabinet legislating against Ireland, to promote its own credit 
in the court of Great Britain. Thus stands the conduct of the minister. 
On this subject he had disclaimed revenue ; he had filched what 
was estimated at above £100,000: he had professed to stop 
the use of whiskey, he had raised it a farthing the pint : he had pro- 
fessed to preserve the British proportion in the duty of rum, he vio- 
lated that proportion: he had professed to give the breweiy decisive 
encouragement by lowering the duty on beer, he sunk the duty the 
hundredth part of a farthing a quart : he had proposed to leave the 
brewer free, he left one grievous restriction, and added another : he 
had professed to agree to permit the import of foreign hops, he 
fixes the line of permission at an impossible price. These measures 
were too bad, and therefore it became necessary to do something 
bearing a resemblance to what he had professed — the discouragement of 
the use of spirits. He therefore borrows from a right honourable 
gentleman a bill of regulation — that bill, every efficient part of which 
IS the formation of the right honourable gentleman, is the only msass^^ik 
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that gives any chance of relief from that situation to. which the duties 
adopted by the ministry lead — an increase of reyenne, and a coi^ 
nuation of drunkenness. 

From what I have stated of the situation of yoar parliament, and 
from the conduct of that parliament under the influence of such a 
situation, your political liberty is in much danger. What is the 
state of your civil liberty? Four actions are brought for certain 
publications against one printer, and, without specifying any Iobs, 
they lay their damages to the amount of £8,000. The judge grants 
different fiats to oblige the printer to give bail to that amount ; and 
the printer, unable to furnish such bail, is committed to prison. 
Here is, by the judge so acting, a breach of the great charter. He 
deprived the subject of his liberty in a case which deprived the press 
of its freedom; and he did this against a positive clause in Magna 
Charta, which forbids excessive bail ; and he did this on a principle 
which would enable him equally to deprive every other subject in 
the kingdom of his freedom, against whom any action, however 
frivolous, was brought. 

The printer, having suffered almost, to ruin under an arbitrary 
judgment, became a subject for parliamentary inquiry ; but here a 
person much more criminal than the judge — the minister — stands 
forth : he comes with all the patronage of the crown to screen from 
justice all these attacks on the liberty of the subject and the liberty 
of the press. But was it friendship ? was it private tenderness ? 
No ; he betrayed the judge in the moment and in the manner of de- 
fending him : he confessed the crime when he screened the criminal. 
The ministry are enemies to the inquisitorial power of the people; * 
proceeding against an erroneous judge might be a precedent against 
a hot, an intemperate, and an arbitrary minister. They who had 
libelled the people of Ireland as gross and stupid, would not like to 
see that people exercise their inquest over the worst or even the h^ 
of judges. The people might question the sale of peerages; they 
might question the expenditure of the half milUon; they might 
question the attack on the rights of the city. When, therefore, the 
minister screened the judge, it was partly on a principle that the 
House of Commons should not proceed against state offenders ; it 
was not that they hated the judge the less, but that they hated 
justice more. The honourable mover said he di*oppcd the question 
— I think him right. The offence of the judge is washed away; he 
has been punished in the treachery with which he has been defended; 
he has been punished in having a rival his patron, and the right honour- 
able gentleman his advocate. As his offences arc washed away, so 
are the/ eclipsed by the crime of t\i^ tomlv^Xxs — \.V\sa. \ainUiry who^ : 
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systematically and deliberately bad, could screen with the influence 
of the CTOwn, a judge whose offence tW acknowledge, whose cha- 
racter they betray, whose authority they undermine, and whose 
power they continue. 

The ministry, for whoso continuation you are now to thank the 
king, have not only attacked civility by protecting the errors of 
judges, but by making their seats part of the patronage of the mi- 
nister in the House of Commons. A respect for the constitution is 
fatal to the pretensions of a lawyer ; a disregard for liberty is a qualifi- 
cation sufficient for him ; the barrister is brought from his studies in the 
hall to his compliances in the senate. In vain shall the minister 
assume a regard for the common law, to apologise for his contempt 
for the constitution, when he undermines the law as well as that con- 
stitution, by making a corrupt political traffic of both, and mortgages 
the seats of justice to reward parliamentary compliance. It is worse 
than an illegal opinion, or an attack on corporate rights — it is sow- 
ing the seeds of illegality in the very bed of justice. That minister 
who makes the law arrangement a part of parliamentary patronage, 
sells the seats of justice ; he who sells the seats of justice, sells the 
law ; and he who sells the law of the country, sells his loyalty. 

I shall be told of many learned men of the law sitting in this 
House. I make not the least doubt ; but if it is neither repute nor 
learning, but the tender of both at the feet of the minister, that 
must raise them to the bench, I condole with them, and still more 
with their country. 

There are various instances in which the corruption of the senate 
touches the condition of private life (mstances which cannot be well 
pronounced), to attack either the political or civil liberty, yet accom- 
plish an abundance of mischief. The police establishment of *the city 
of Dublin, repeatedly patronised by the present administration, is of 
this nature— an institution planned to corrupt your magistracy, and 
to procure a guard which neglects, insults, and has committed robbery 
on the citizens ; they applied for redress, and found in government 
an accomplice. The charge for this public mrisance has been, since 
its establishment, near £100,000. 

The rejection of the barren land bill is another subject where the 
trade of parliament has touched the private interest cf men and the 
intended economy of the country ; a subject, if compared to what has 
been mentioned already, a trifle, but, as explanatory of principle, a 
volume. The bill provided that lands which, by reason of their 
barrenness, had been exempt from tithe, should continue so fot 
seven years, notwithstanding their cultivation. The T^Tmd^"^ ^^ ^\^ 
bill was an immediate addition to the income o! ttie \ujiwiiQm^ «xA ^ 
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reversionary addition to that of the church : upon its principle kim 
rejected by the influence of fljovBrnment, and of that very goyemm^ 
who had before declared thrill to be the best ever brought inte 
parliament. Three bills had been introduced in 1788 — one for rape, 
another for flax, and a third for barren land. The ministry compro- 
mised that two should be sacrificed to the bishops, and one should be 
conceded to the country. They went farther, and their attOTney- 
general'*' declared, that j^e bill in question, namely, the barren lasd 
bill, was the best ever^^brought into parliament; and he took oo 
hunself the modelling some clauses to .secure the assent of the 
bishops. The bishops, or some who led them, were then supposed 
to have broken faith with government, as government after broke 
its engagement with the country, and rejected this very best of all 
possible bills on the worst of all possible motives — ^for the votes of 
the biohops in parliament. They — the ministers — sold this hill; 
they sold it to the lords spiritual, just as they had before sold thdr 
honours to the lords temporal. Sudi a step would scarce be credible, 
except under an adininistration who had prevaricated on tiie 
subject of the propositions, under whose venal auspices seats of 
justice, peerages, the establishment, and now the bills and proceed- 
ings of parliament, like their own talents and activity, were all sdd 
for parliamentary compliances. 

I congratulate the church on its alliance with such ministers of 
the Crown. But let me assure them, it will not serve their promo- 
tion ; they live under an administration which has but two prmdides 
of promotion, for church or law — English recommend ation and 
Irish corruption. 

What is the case of Doctor Kirwan ? That man preferred this 
country- and our religion, and brought to both a genius superior tf 
what he found in either : he called forth the latent virtues of thb 
human heart, and taught men to discover in themselves a mine of 
charity, of which the proprietors had been unconscious ; in feeding 
the lamp of charity he had almost exhausted the lamp of life ; he 
comes to interrupt the repose of the pulpit, and shakes one world 
with the thunder of the other. The preacher's desk becomes the 
throne of light ; around him a train, not such as crouch and swagg^ 
at the levees of princes (horse, foot, and dragoons), but that where- 
with a great genius peoples his own state — charity in action and 
vice in humiliation ; vanity, arrogance, and pride, appalled by tie 
rebuke of the preacher, and cheated for a moment of their natiFe 

* Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
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in>f robity. AVliat i-ewai'd ? St. Nicholas Within or St. Nicholas 
Whhout ! ! The curse of Swift is upon him — to have been bom an 
Irishman^ to have possessed a genius^ and to have used his talents 
for the good of his country. Had this man, instead of being the 
brightest of preachers, been the dullest of lawyers ; had he added to 
diilness venality ; had he aggravated the crime of venality, and sold 
his vote, he had been a judge; or, had he been born a blockhead, 
bred a slave, and trained up in a great Ei|dish family, and handed 
over as a household circumstance to the Insh viceroy, he would have 
been an Irish bishop and an Irish peer, with a great patronage, perhaps 
a borough, and had returned members to vote against Ireland, and 
the Irish parochial clergy must have adored his stupidity and deified 
his dulness. But under the present system, Ireland is not the 
element in which a native genius can rise, unless he sells that genius 
to the court, and atones by the apostacy of his condhct for the crime 
of his nativity. , 

Unde derivata hcec cladesf In ^ve words I will teU you — in the 
trade of parliament. It is a matter to consider how a man bred up 
in the school of liberty, how a foreigner would speak to you on 
YOUR PRESENT SITUATION ; he would perhaps address the gentle- 
men of this House in the following manner : You put on the sword, 
and would have drawn it for your freedom, and failing, you had died 
in the field, or had bled on the scaffold. In that event, the attorney- 
general, on the part of the Crown, had prosecuted, and the chief- 
justice had pronounced sentence, and the boys of your court would 
have shouted at the execution of the patriots. How comes it that 
of the men that would have been your executioners, some of them 
have become your ministers? Your madness is not become a general 
disease. We do not find that the English, after their revolution, 
made Father Peter Archbishop of Canterbuiy, or that General 
Bender has placed Vandemoot at the head of the Imperial ai-my. 
America had enemies, but she disposed of them in a different 
manner. You have put into commission your enemies, and you have 
banished your friends. We see with astonishment, and in it we blush 
for the abortive efforts of national spirit, the mortifying insignificance 
of public opinions, and the degrading contempt into which the people 
of your country have fallen, with all thek shouts and addresses. 
We see your old general * who led you to ybur constitution, march 
off — dismissed by your ministry as unfit to be trusted with the 
government of a county — the cockade of government struck fi-om 

• Lord Charlemont, late governor of Aimc^^ 
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his hat That man, whose accomplishments gave a grace to jmt 
cause, and whose patriotism gave a credit to your nobles; whomljie 
rabble itself could not see without veneration, as if thej bebdd 
something not onlj good, bnt sacred. The man who, drooping and 
fainting when yon began yonr struggles, forgot his infirmity, and found 
in the recovery of yonr constitution a vital principle added to his 
own. The man who, smit with the eternal love of fame and 
fi^edom, carried the people's standard till he planted it on the citadel 
of freedom — see him dismissed from his government for those very 
virtues, and by that very ministry for whose continnance yon are to j 
thank the king. See him overwhelmed at once with the adoration of j 
his country, and the displeasure of her ministers. The histoiy of 
nations is oftentimes a farce. What la the history of that nati® 
that, having, at the hazard of everything dear in a free constitution, 
obtained its mistress, banishes the champion, and commits the 
honour of the lady to the care of the ravisher ? There was a tinw 
when the vault of liberty could hardly contain the flight of 
your pinion ; some of yon went forth like a giant rejoicing in his 
strength, and now you stand like elves at the door of yonr own pandfr 
monium. The armed youth of the country, like a thousand streams, 
thundered from a thousand hiUs, and filled the plain with the con- 
gregated waters, in whose mirror was seen for a moment the watery 
image of the British constitution ; the waters subside, the torrents 
cease, the rill ripples within its own bed, and the boys and children 
of the village paddle in the brook. 

Sir, whenever fireedom shall be properly understood, depend upon 
it, the gentlemen of this country wiU be ashamed pf the condition 
they bear, and the questions they have made upon it. In the mean 
time, I can account for their patience; the Irish are accustomed to 
be trodden upon; uniformly, says Junius, has Ireland been plundered 
and oppressed. It is not so in England: defective in some particu- 
lars as the constitution of England may still be, yet, with all these 
defects, England has a constitution, and she has also maxims as well 
as laws to preserve it. They have not been blessed in England 
with a succession of lord-lieutenant's secretaries, whose sole occu- 
pation has been to debauch the political morality of the gentlemen 
of the island. No minister will venture to tell the gentlemen cf 
England that they must be bought : no man will venture to say, 
that the best minister is he who buys parliament the cheapest 
Men do sometimes desert and oppose their own party, but not them* 
selves and their own list of measures. A man does not in England 
publicly cross the house to reverse every part of his conduct, and 
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then hold out his little paw to the minister like a pennyboy. There 
was, indeed, one man in England supposed to have done so; but he 
was in England a prodigy; let me add, he had been Irish secretary 
in Ireland. 

The people of this country supposed that England acceded to thehr 
libei-tics, and they were right ; but the present ministry have sent 
tiie curse after that blessing. Hear the curse ! You have got rid of 
the British Parliament, but we will buy the Irish; you have shaken 
off our final judicature, but we will sell yours; you have get your 
free trade, but we will make your own parliament suflFer our mono- 
polists in one quarter of the globe to exclude you ; and yon shall 
remain content with the right, destitute of the possession. 

Your coi'porate rights shall be attacked, and you shall not stir ; 
the freedom of your press and the personal freedom of the subject 
shall be outraged, and you shall not arraign; your city shall be put 
under contribution to corrupt its magistracy, and pay a guard to 
neglect and insult her; the seats of justice shall be purchased by 
personal servitude, and the qualification of your judges shall be to 
have borne their suffrage and testimony against the people. Taxes 
shall be drawn from the poor by various artifices to buy the rich ; 
your bills, like your people, shall be sold ; you shall see the genius 
of your country neglected, her patriotism dismissed from commission, 
and the old enemies of your constitution made the rulers of the reahn. 
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February 22, 1793. 

On the 4th of Fehraaiy, Mr. Hohart had obtamed leave to brmg in a bill for 
the further relief of the Roman Catholics: the bill was presented and read a 
first time on the 18th, and ordered to be read a second time on this day ; and 
when the order of the day for the second reading was moved for, Mr. George 
Knox said, that from the moment he felt political independence, he found the 
necessity of Catholic emancipation. The present bill did not admit the Ca- 
tholics into the constitution ; that the upper as well as the lower orders should 
be the objects for legislative liberality, and as the admission of ten or twenty Ca- 
tholics into parliament would not, in his opinion, endanger the safety of the 
state, he would move: **That the Boman Catholics should be permitted to hold 
seats in parliament'*. Mr. Knox's motion being inconsistent with the order of 
proceeding, the bill was read a second time ; and on the question that it be com- 
mitted, it was warmly supported by the provpst (Mr. Hutchinson), Mr. Forbes, 
Mr. Day (afterwards judge), Mr. Hobart, Mr. W. B. Ponsouby, Colonel HatcSi.- 
Snson, and Major Doyle ; it was opposed by Mr. Rlchaxd ^\L«i\dk«sv^ "l&x« Q«w^ 
Ogle, Mr. David Latondie, and l>i. Duigenan. 
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Mr. Grattan said : I could wish the bill under yonr considem- 
tion had gone farther. I could wish that it had given the Roman 
Catholics the privileges of other dissenters. I am snre that is onl/ 
sound policy. I think, however, the bill deserves thanks, because it 
contains much, and also because it leads to much more ; l)ut I mnsL 
say the mover had discovered more sense if he had given to the Catho- 
lics the whole now, and had settled with them for ever. 

The situation of the Koman Catholics is reducible to four proposi- 
tions : they are three-fourths of your people, paying their proporticm 
of near £2,000,000 of taxes, without any share in the representation 
or expenditure ; they pay your church establishments without any 
retributions ; they discharge the active and laborious offices of hfe, 
manufacture, husbandry, and commerce, without those franchises 
which are annexed to the fruits of industry ; and they replenish yonr 
armies and navies, without commission, rank, or reward. Under diese 
cu-cumstances, and under the further recommendation of total andentine 
political separation from any foreign prince or pretender, they de- 
sire to be admitted to the franchise of the constitution. I have listened 
to your objections with great respect — give me leave to answer them. 

The first objection I heard, is the petition of the Catholics to his 
Majesty ; but who is there that does nof see the question to be, 
whether the Catholics are aggrieved, and not how those grievances 
have been stated by their committee? But even on the ground of 
the petition, if as in a case of bill and answer, you choose to wrangle, 
you will find their petition is substantially true ; it complaiiis that 
the Catholic, by law, cannot carry arms — the law is so ; it com- 
plains that the Catholics, on refusing to discover their arms, are 
liable to be whipped — that law is yet in force ; and finally it states, 
the great and radical grievance, that the Catholics are excluded from 
the franchises of the constitution. And about that complaint there 
is no doubt. The petition therefore, cannot justify a refusal to ad- 
minister redress, even if their redress depended on the manner of 
forming their petition. But the second objection goes on broader 
and bolder grounds, and insists on the demerits of the Catholics. 
It states, that the Catholics abhor all Protestants, and never were, 
nor are, nor ever will be, loyal subjects to a Protestant king ; and it 
asserts in particular, 'that in every war, and in two rebellions since the 
Revolution, the Catholics have exerted themselves to the best of their 
power against their king and country, and have besides been guilty 
of various domestic insurrections. The last part of the objection 
scarcely deserves notice. It proposes that the Catholic inhabitant* 
of thirtj-two counties should \)epuTns)afe^ iot ^'fe ^\.^sxWwa^ of six; 
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it proposes that the offences of a local mob should be visited on the 
community at large, and that the finite offences of that local mob 
should be punished by the eternal disfranchisement of the community.* 
it makes the crimes of the man the pretext for the prosecution of the 
sect ; it proceeds on a principle that would disfranchise every pait of his 
Majesty's dominions where riots have existed, and almost eveiy great 
city, the city of London in particular ; it proceeds on a principle which 
argues from the particular to the universal, and which in logic is false 
reasoning, and in politics is a departure fiim the principles, not of 
reason only, but of justice, of humanity, and of charity. 

This last part of the objection, I say, scarcely requires an answer, 
the first does ; it states, that after the articles of limerick, the Catho- 
lic troops rejected General Ginkle's offer, and almost to a man went 
to the enemy. This is not history — the fact is otherwise. It has 
been made to appear already by my honourable friend from undoubted 
authority, that nmeteen regiments of the Catholic army at that time 
joined King William. The objection proceeds to another misrepre- 
sentation, and states that the Irish brigade is constantly recruited 
and officered from Ireland. The fact is not so. Here again the ob- 
jection, in matter of fact, totally and notoriously fails. The Irish 
brigade is not constantly recruited and officered from Ireland — but 
on the contrary, few of its officers and very few of its men are re- 
cruited from Ireland. Gentlemen will distinguish between officers of 
Irish families and of Irish birth, and they will distinguish also be- 
tween a regiment bearing an Irish name, and a regiment filled with 
Irishmen. The first is the cale of the Irish brigade, and the latter 
is not. And for the refutation of this part of the objection, I appeal 
to the knowledge and the candour of gentlemen who have seen ser- 
vice, and who must know the charge, that the Irish brigade js con- 
stantly officered and recruited from Ireland, to be absolutely destitute 
of foundation. The objection proceeds and states that sixteen thou- 
sand Irish Catholics fought against Great Britain in the American 
war. I believe the number of those Irish to be greatly magnified, 
and sure I am that the description is not just. Those Irish were in great 
numbers Presbyterians of the north, not Catholics of the south ; they 
emigrated in great bodies, and they continue now to emigrate to 
America from the north of Ireland, not for rebellion, but for land, or 
a better condition. Your fellow-subjects have emigrated from poverty 
at home, and sometimes have met war, and if you wish never to 
meet them in arms in other countries, your method should be to give 
them a better condition at home. The objection proceeds, and ^l-aXjc^^ 
that great bodie« of Irish fought against England zX, '^U ^"VJisXaJ-va* 
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and St. Lncia. Here again the objection fails in point of fact ; git^ 
bodies of Irishman did not fight against England at St. Enstatia t^ 
St. Lucia. There was indeed a regiment of eighteen hundred, ixmr 
manded by General Dillon, the Iiish brigade ; and this, I snpiKise, 
the objector conceives to be those great bodies of Irishmen ; but fljat 
regiment was chiefly composed of Dutch, and of the recruits ofvarrous 
nations, of very few Irish. And here again I appeal to the getitle^' 
men on the service, whether this part of the objection is not like A^ 
other parts, entirely unfounded. The objection proceeds and stated 
that the Irish Catholics supply the fleets and annies of the enenD^ 
in a much greater proportion than those of Great Britain. This I 
must positively deny; they supply the fleets and armies of the enemy 
in a very tiifliug proportion, and they supply the fleets and annies 
of Great Britain in a very great and abundant proportion. In the * 
last war, of 80,000 seamen, 60,000 were Irish names — in Chelsea, 
near one-third of the pensioners were Irish names — in some of the 
men-of-war almost the whole complement of men were Ii-ish. With 
respect to the recruiting service, it is a fact known to the gentlemei 
of the army, that since they recruited for the foot in Ireland, the re^ 
giments have been filled in a gi*eat proportion with Irish Cathdics. 
I do not mean to say, that the Irish Catholics have supplied his 
Majest/s fleets and annies abundantly, but so abundantly, and in s« 
great a proportion, that the recruiting service could not well go ot 
mthout them. I appeal again to gentlemen who have seen service, 
to their knowledge in this particular, and their candour; audi 
afllrm, that this part of the objection, like the other parts, has no foun- 
dation whatsoever. The objection proceeds and states,, that some 
of the Protestants are nearly as criminal as the Papists ; these Pro- 
testants are the persons who took a part for the emancipation of 
Ireland : and the objection complains that some of their measures 
were passed into laws. Those measures were the emancipation of 
the country in 1782 ; and those ill-affected men were the parUament, 
that is, the King, Lords, and Commons, that passed those acts of 
emancipation. The objection compares the persons concenied therein 
to the Catholic rebels before the Revolution, and at the same time it 
represents the Catholics since the Revolution, as well as before, as 
disaffiBCted. Here is the division under which this objection describes 
his Majesty's subjects^ all the Catholics disloyal, and a'li v>Q Pro- 
testants who lately took part for ]the emancipation of Ireland, nanidy, 
the King, Lords, and CoitimonS, disloyal likewise, more disloytl 
than the Oatholies since the Bevolution, and very like those Catholics 
who, before the Revolution, were executed for rebellion. Thus the 
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Dbjcction ends in general defamation and feeble infatuation ; a proof 
iiow bigotry will extinguish the force of the mind, impair its prin- 
ciples, banish the virtues of the citizen and the charity of the 
Christian. 

The next objection is, that the. Roman Catholics now have every- 
thing short of political power ; to which I must observe, that the 
objection proves two things, an ignorance of the nature of liberty, and 
of the sitUfction of the Catholic. Civil and political liberty depend 
on political power ; the community that has no share whatsoever di- 
recdy or in&ectly in political power, has no security for its political 
or civil liberty. The example of the Catholic is a proof; what de- 
prived him of his civil rights for this century, but the want of poli- 
tical rightij, the want of right of representation ? What deprived 
him of the rights of education, of self-defence? — a parliament in 
which he had no effectual, though for a tihie, he had a nominal re- 
presentation. Such a parliament may take away his wife— it did 
go: such a parliament may bastardize his issue — it did so: such a 
parliament may enter into his domestic economy, and set on his 
children to defy the father — it did so. Where then is the utility of 
attempting to convince the Catholic that he may have in security 
rivil liberty, without any share of political powers, when his present 
f ituation is an experimental refiitation of that fallacious sophistry, 
and a proof that no community can long enjoy civil liberty under 
laws that have excluded them from all share of political power? or, 
in other words, that no community have a security for civil liberty, 
when that liberty may be taken away by any body where they have 
no authority. But it is supposed the Catholics have civil liberty— 
certainly they have not ; they have not free and unfettered the rightf 
of education ; they have not the full benefit of trial by juiy, for they 
are excluded from petty juries, in some cases, and from grand 
juries in almost all ; and they have not the rights of self-defence, for 
they cannot carry arms. No man means to say that a license to an 
individual, at the arbitrary will of a privy council, to carry arms, is 
a substitute for a right of self-defence; under the law, he is ever 
liable to be questioned on suspicion of having arms, and subject to 
an inquisition instituted against the principles of self-defence ; he is 
liable to be whipped if he reftises to make discovery, for the law has 
not expired, and though his discovery is no evidence against him, 
\ yet his refusal is whipping. It ic therefore trifling to say, that a 
person so circumstanced has even civil liberty, still less any security 
for its continuation. 

But it is said, he is on the same ground as the evsix^XLOD^&^^^x<^ 
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testant : denied, utterly denied. Protestants having property, ^^ 
symbol of property, can very generally vote — franchise, that is, fr^ 
dom of guilds or corporate towns, is ^e symbol of property ; bat m. 
Protestant who has no property cannot complain that he hasnoToM 
he is a non-proprietor, and of coarse, is not affected bj laws taU^ 
or regulating property ; he is a passenger on your farm, or a gnest n^ 
your house, and has no pretensions to the regulations thereof iifit 
the Catholic who is a proprietor may complam, because his ]^iopatj 
is taxed and regulated without his consent. Mr. Byrne complains^, 
he pays to the revenue near £100,000 annually, and has no vote 
John Doe has no vote — ^but he pays nothing ; there is no reseor 
blance, therefore, between the enfranchised Rx)testant and disfraa- 
chised Catholic ; or if any, the resemblance is that between a man wbo 
is robbed, and a man who has nothing to be robbed of — ^the matt 
the profits of whose industry are tak^ without his consent, and the 
man who has no industry from whence profits could arise — the 
difference between a violation of the rights of nature, and none. 

The Catholic proprietor appears indeed to be on a level with Hi 
Protestant beggar, but is not. The Protestant beggar is one of fl« 
community of the legislature, though not a sharer therein ; he is of 
that tribe for whose benefit the laws are made. In this country 
there are two codes of laws : one for the Protestant sect, another f« 
the Catholic. The legislature has a common interest with the on?, 
and against the other. The Protestant beggar has, therefore^ M 
advantage over the Catholic proprietor. 

It is objected they are not fit for freedom. The elective fi»n- 
chise acts directly on men, not measures. Montesqnien, I need 
not remind you, observes, that the people are good judges of cha- 
racter, though not always of things. Do you think the Homan Ca- 
tholics adequate to that? Is there a man in this House who has a 
name, of whose character they are not fully apprised, who has sup- 
ported, who has opposed certain measures ? The press has made 
every 'character a public subject; our conversations are known; onr 
principles of action are very well known. As to the measures, can 
we suppose the Roman Catholics incapable of judging of them ? thgr 
are not complicated ; the measures of Ireland are domestic regula- 
tions. 

The fact of their unfitness is not true; but if it were, if they are 
not rational enough to choose a man to serve in parliament, how' 
criminal must you have been, who have governed them ; and un^j? 
whose government for a century, they have not acquired the pow 
to eiiercise their rational faculties! Your government (suppo^ 
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? tlic charges to be true, which I utterly deny) mnst have been more 
I horrible than the worst of tyrannies ; it must have done wonse than 
f take away projKsrty, life, or limb ; it must have brutalized your own 
t species. But the truth is otherwise ; they are not beasts ; you are 
f not tyrants. I can collect from the charge some meaning, though 
'i I cannot collect your conclusion — I collect ihojb the Catholics have 
i lived apart from you, and therefore you are inclined to think them 
. ah inferior species ; and perhaps, though they do not labour under 
moral incapacity, yet, fkvm. the separation of societies, they have 
not all your advantages. What then is the evil ? The separation. 
What the cause P The laws. What is the remedy ? The repeal 
of the laws. 
: Tlie objections at last take the turn of self-defence, and urge that, 

if you give the elective franchise, you give away the power. No, 
you gain it ; for at present, you have it not — the event will be the 
revei*se of your apprehension. The Protestant would not give 
away the elective franchise; he would get it. The Protestant 
individual is now a monopolist against a Protestant peo^e. The 
oligarchy, with the crown, has the boroughs; the aristocracy has a 
great portion of the counties. This they call a Protestant ascendency ; 
but this is a monopoly against a Protestant people. S<»ne of the 
Protestants have understood it rightly; they have seen that the 
essence of the elective franchise is in its extent ; that, confined, it if 
the trade of the individual ; and in order to take it back fit>m th< 
individual and restcH'e it to the Protestant people, it is necessary 
to multiply the electors, for yeomen In numbers cannot become 
property ; the b<MX)ugh may ; the borough patrons, of whatever reli- 
gion, will be an aristocracy ; the electors, of whatever religion, will 
be a people. On elections there are three parties — the minister, the 
aristocracy, and the people. You have thrown out of the scale ol 
the latter, a great portion of your own weight, and therefore you are 
light; restore that portion to the scale of the people, and you will 
recover that gravity : the eflfect, therefore, of this participation will 
be to restore to the Protestant people their elective authority. As 
an example of your weakness, the whole power of the elective fran- 
chise has not created in the Protestant body a Protestant ascen- 
dency ; far from it ; the Protestant electors have not been able to 
carry a single point for these last ten years, nor any point for these 
last twenty years, except in 1779 and 1782, when there was other 
strength to assist your cause, and with it the cordial and active sup- 
port of the Catholic community. As the Church of Englaud'% 
dectoi-s have acqui'^ed strength, by communicatmg t\v^ ii%.wOKss>^ V2> 
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the Presbyterians, so Protestants and Presbji-erians acqnirc foicclijr 
commanicating the franchise to the Catholics ; and, on the stdae 
principle on which the Protestant electors exclude the Catholics,* 
should that part of them which is called the Church of England, et- 
elude the Presbyterians. This Parliament and its electors would 
then preserve what they now depart from, unity of religion, and d^ 
stroy unity of interest. In a few words, this objection says, that, 
in order to preserve the power of a Protestant people, we shooM 
take precaution that we may be no people at aU. lliis objection is 
entirely blind to the present progress of things, and docs not sec 
that the tendency, if it is not to Deism, most undoubtedly it b not 
to Popery. This objection ^ves no credit to the operation of asso- 
ciation on the repeal of the penal code ; it allows nothing for tb« 
growth of liberal opinion ; it does not conceive the possibility of » 
political conformity ; it cannot conceive one political attachment in 
society, whose members, as is the case of every society, entertain 
their different notions on subjects of reli^on. The objection, ontiie 
whole, is founded on this position, that two sects will retain the ani- 
mosity of the provocation after the provocation is removed. The 
objection goes farther ; it says, that if the Catholics get the frandiise, 
they will at length get such power in the House of Commons, as to 
repeal the act of settlement, reverse the outlawries, and subvert the 
Protestant church. With regard to the first, there would be a diffi- 
culty somewhat approaching to an impossibility ; for, if those out- 
lawries were set aside, and the act repealed, the estates would remain 
exactly where they are. The title being now by time, another opera- 
tion would be necessary — the parliament should attaint every present 
proprietor, but that would not do ; a further operation is necessaiy 
— the parliament should find out the lawful heir of the old proprie- 
tors, which I apprehend would be impossible ; but, exclusive of the 
impossibility of the event, I will endeavour to ^ve the in\aginaiy 
fears of gentlemen other reasons. Before the Catholics could 
have power to repeal the act of settlement and reverse the outlawries, 
they must be the parliament, and before they become the parliament, 
they must be the landed proprietors of the kingdom. In that event 
it is impossible to say what they will do ; but it is obvious to say 
what they will not do — ^they will not change the state of landed 
property. In farther answer, it is almost unnecessary' to repeat^ 
that there are no Catholics now making claim ; that the Catholics 
have solemnly reuounced it ; that they desire you to propound your 
own terms of renunciation ; that the number who could trace a date 
18 next to nothing ; and that the number of Catholics interested ik 
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the present state of landed property, by mortgage, purchase, and 
otherwise, is the majority of the principal members of their comma- 
iiity. But, though it is unnecessary to urge this now, yet tiiere* is 
another thing which cannot be too strongly impressed on you, that, 
in the present state of Catholic depression, Protestant property is 
very much in danger. 

Witness the funds, whose fall is a proof how much you are <Mie 
interest, and what a portion of that interest is the Catiiolics. Do 
you tremble at a visionaiy daim ; and are you insensible and stupid 
to an existing diminution of your property, real or personal ? The 
second objection is, that the church establishment will be subverted. 
I see no reason why the church should be more in danger from the 
Catholics than from the Presbyterians, "who, in Ireland, are the ma- 
jority of the Protestants. If the church is in danger, it is from the 
times, not from the Catholics ; and I know of nothing so likely to 
increase that danger, as an opposition on the part of the church to the 
liberty of three parts of the island. To insist on a system of taxa- 
tion without repmsentation,m order to secure a system of tithe without 
consolation, would be to hazard both ; but to shake the latter in a time 
of some speculation 6n the subject of church emoluments, the best policy 
is to make those emoluments reconcileable to other interests andpassions. 

I have considered the objections to Catholic freedom. I will 
now consider the code of Catholic depression. I will begin with the 
beginning, and where you should have begun — with education. 
Respecting this part of the subject, your present laws are criminal on 
three grounds : thfcy refuse a degree to the Catholic in the university, 
and establishing a separation at the time in which Mendships and 
sympathies are formed, ordain a species of anti-fraternity by act of 
parliament; excluding him from the right of education in your uni- 
versity, they exclude him from the right of endowing an university 
for educating himself; that is, they impose ignorance by act of par- 
liament unless where they insure a third mischief — foreign education. 
From this oiiginal error the laws advance to more. 

They have permitted intermarriage as politic, but they have made 
it subject to the highest penalty (not only as impolitic, but as cri- 
minal), that association which is the parent of every other, and leads 
directly to mass and mingle into one people, they have punished and 
deterred by disqualification. Thus they have ordained separation on 
propagation, and have gone to the origin of things to sow the seed 
of mischief there. They have endea\^oured to make two moulds for 
the human species, transmitting to posterity opposite characteristics 
of implacable weakness, and inveterate and maUgnaal ioW^. "XXv^i,^ 
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have introdnced into the religion of the Christians the tyrsaatjwVA 
disgraces the Gentoos, and which thej also call religion ; thej hMB 
cut and carved the human species into distinct castes of perpetaallfi- 
communication, stopping the circuladon of the human blood, k 
order to preserve his pride, his fo%, and his imbecility. Did yoa 
find that nature suggested a hint to your laws, by stopping tbe 
pregnant consequences of such intermarriages, or by muling the issue 
of the first degree, then I would allow that the consent of the mother 
and father, in one precise organization of faith, was essential to 
human propagation. But here the honesty of nature derides tb 
madness of the statute, and the wisdom of your instinct corrects tiie 
folly of law. You have made a separation between the sects in an 
instance where an intercourse was rendered necessary, not onlj by 
your real interest, but your idle fears, because that mamage whioii 
you deterred, confounds those claims which you afifect to tremble ^ 
and blends Catholic pretensions with Protestant titles, while it makes 
Catholic numj[)ers administer to Protestant population, and fkyd- 
cally and politically would, if your state of mind admitted of benefit, 
do you service. Your late act seemed sensible of this, and therefore 
permitted the marriage, but permitted it under the penalty of dis- 
qualification, that is, the law authorises the act and punishes it. 
The law has a glimmering sense of its own foUy, and goes a littie 
way, just as in cases where the mind has a sense of what is wjoag, 
without a love of what is rights Your law establishes the piindple 
of intermarriages, ftnd then impeaches its own piinciple ; it at onee 
authorised and discredited ; and to complete the foUy of the act, tiie 
punishment you inflict is to fall exclusively on those of your oira 
persuasion. The Roman Catholic husband is not punished for the 
intermarriage with a Protestant, but the Protestant husband is dis- 
qualified for the intermarriage with a Papist. If a Protestant adds 
Catholic claim and Catholic property to the Protestant comrnum^) 
he loses the rank of a citizen, and the community of which he is a 
member loses also a portion of its constitutional strength, and tlie 
number of Protestant electors, of whose paucity yon complain, u 
rendsred still less, by domg an act which you afiect to encourage. 
Thus, in every step of the progress, you yourselves are punishedk- 
you are punished as individuals by disqualifications, and as a fiee 
community by diminution. In order to palliate your own dis- 
franchisement to your own peoj)le, you &te obliged to depreciate fte 
value of franchise ; in order to reconcile your permission to yeor 
penalty, and your penalty to your permission, you are obliged io^ 
aggravate the condition of intermarriage, which you penni^ aad to 
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dq[)redat8 the oonditioa of freedon, wUdi }-oa aflfect to hold 
mable. Sach unhappy effects are the lesok of an lOttxertauBed and 
ill-assured mind in the l^islatme that devises the kw. Stn^g^og 
with reason, and oompiomisiiig widi faiBj, it nakea the law a 
monster — a permisaon with pitdiibition. Your kw ssyE^ remore 
this inhoman and impditic scparatioo ; Mte, intemanj ; the law 
adds, if yon do, I will drire yon out cif the psde of the coBfe iiiati on! 
The motive of aQ tiieae inconsistencacs is as inoonsisteU and weak 
as the inconsistendes thcmsdyeB. 

We lay it down as a maxim of g uvc r mu cnt, thai the theology of 
the wife as well as the hnsband is a suhject of penal law — mofal de- 
pravity is out of the question : her tfaec^ogy is what the state in- 
vestigates, and yet she may be a pagan as wdl as s profli^saie, bat 
she must not be a Christian of the Catholic oommnnioo: Ak 
may worship Jove, or Venus, or Mahomet; but Christ, if she 
worships Him acccnding to the Cathofic litoal, she is soppoeed 
to ^tertain principles hostile to the state, and to pmson — ^what ? — 
the purity of her hosband's politics in matters of dectioas ! And lest 
he ^oold vote for an iminroper Protestant, we strive by the law to 
make him a Papist, for we take away from him one great motive for 
contintdng a Protestant — the rig^t of dtixenship. We send him 
irom the sodety of the franchised Protestant, and, of coone, force 
him into that of the Papist. Conceived in the same s|»rit of selfish 
folly is that part of the code which affects to r^^nlate the medical 
art — roles of persecution — and so regulates that art as to r^iose any 
degree of professorship therein to three-fourths of the community. 
This is a combination against the sick, Protestant as well as FapisL 
How would you have exclaimed if any one had combined against 
your luxury as yon yourselves have onnbined against your health, 
and had sud that no man should have a license to exercise the art 
of a cook unless a Protestant ? Sn{^)ose you had said no En^ii^hman 
shall have a license^ no Scotchman shall have a license, there are 
some who would not live to refuse unto thdr own countrymen the 
same privilege. If a man's Hfe is attacked by a robber, the law has 
not said, let no man save him but a Protestant ; but the law does 
' say, if a man's life be attacked by disease, we authorise no man to 
save him but a Piptestant ; that is, we refuse to three-fourths of 
our countrymen a license to administer to the healtB of one another. 
Kow, the chance of medical abiUty is accordmg (in the same place) 
to the number of persons who may furnish practitioners ; by your 
restriction, that chance you decrease, and in the same pro^rtiovvVcv- 
encase the chances of mortality ; and this depte&atiouofa^oxrtV^i^'d^'O^ 
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/on commit in the name of religion : yon diminish the fonndation df* 
joor liberty, and 70a attack the sources of year existence, the bette 
to promote your power and ascendency. 

I know I shall be told that they practise in Ireland. There sio 
instances, I allow, bnt it b under a license got in other countries. 
You have not prevented the practice under these restrictions, becan* 
that was too strong for your humanity ; nor given the license, became 
that was too strong for your prejudices ; you of course have annexed 
to Catholic practitioners a clause of foreign education ; yon certainly 
do tolerate their practice, but under circumstances that amount to 
an entire discouragement, if not intoleration : no license to practise; 
of the five, no one professorship ; of all the places in hospitals, so 
necessary for experimental knowledge, not one ; these chairs are 
made so many jobs for Protestant practitioners. 

If Doctor Purcel saves the lives of his Majesty's Protestant subjects, 
it is not our fault ; we have given such sort of men no sort of encou- 
ragement in such practices ; we allowed him no professorship, gave 
no license, no countenance ; let him and his patients pay their Yom 
to some other country. I have already dwelt upon the importance 
of the military profession. I have showed how constantly you con- 
nived at the breach of your own law. The question is not whether 
the Catholic shall serve in the army ; but whether he shall serve in iJie 
ai*my only when you want him, and when he gets nothing by it 
As a common soldier, getting six pence per day, it seems he is ^e; 
as an officer, getting a livelihood, dangerous. That you should mono- 
polize his blood and your own honours and emoluments, is a con- 
dition too unequal to be lasting. They are fit to be entrusted with 
arms, we jjay, therefore they may be soldiers ; they are not fit to 
be entrusted with arms, we say, therefore they may not be officec 
But the better order of Catholics we rely on, it is the lower order 
we suspect ; therefore, the better may not, and the lower order may, 
be received in our army. The extending this disquali^cation even 
to a prohibition on their carrying arms, is another severity. Is it to 
say, we are afraid we have injured you too much to suffer you to 
carry arms even for your own defence ? It is a prohibition of oob- 
ticious severity, useless, because constantly broken and meritoriously 
departed from by yourselves, who ann Catholic servants against your 
own laws, as you arm Catholic soldiers against your enenSies and 
against your law, which in this instance is your greatest enemy. A 
Protestant gentleman wants to go home late in the evening ; that is 
a good reason for arming a Catholic against law : a Catholic fsnaet 
wautJb to preserve his life and property ; that is no reason for arming 
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Mm according to law. Ton use, in tiiis pardcnlar, the laws as jonr 
sport, and the Papists as your property; thej may arm as your 
servants and as yonr mercen^es, bnt not as dtizens ; thns by our 
connivance as in^vidnals, and severity as l^islators, are they en- 
conraged to despise the laws and to hate them. I have ^wn 
akeady, that this law prohibitory on carrying arms, is not observed, 
and cannot be observed. What more can the state take away than 
the robber ? Unless the penalty is made something more than the 
loss of property and life, men will carry arms to defend both. 

That part of yonr code which disables the Roman Catholic from 
sitting on grand jnries, except, and so forth, is, like every other part, 
liable to great objections ; it subjects three millions to be taxed with- 
out their consent by the grand jmy, who are already taxed withoat 
their consent by the parliament, and is a second flagrant breach of 
the great charter. To the Catholic that charter is a grievance ; it is 
light to a blind man. Yon tax three millions, not only for the state, 
but for every road presentment, robbery petition, illicit still, the 
abuse and extravagance of which grants are to you a comjdaint ; the 
use as well as the abuse is to him a grievance. This is a great 
aggravation of public taxes ; it is a home-felt tyrant, that brings to 
his door the little vexations and fretful tyranny of a superior, and 
makes him insignificant in bis own farm and under his own vine, 
and touches him in those lesser nerves where he is less mortal but 
extremely irritable ; and here you subject him to where the partial 
distributions of justice in a tribunal tax him without his consent, and 
tiy him without his peers where he has no peers, and where his 
adversary may have votes ; and as the oppression is great, so is the 
motive little; it is a monopoly of jobbing. Yon do not exclude 
him entirely from the petty jury, which is a function much more in- 
teresting to Protestant life and property, but which b trouble without 
county patronage or county power. As the object b monopoly, s^j, 
as usual, the pretext b religion ; that exclusion which you unpose 
ill the case of juries, you impose in case of magbtracy, and though 
with less oppression, with as little pretence ; — 3,000,000 of yoiir 
fellow subjects are to have no share whatsoever in the execution of 
the law, no more than they have in the formation of it, over th« 
whole extent of your country ; and of 4,000,000 of people, you 
exclude 3,000,000 from the function of enforcing obedicnrMj to tlio 
law. As you have taken care that liberty, so have you taken caro 
that law, shall have no very general extension in your bland. You 
have here, as usual, punbhed the Protestant, the better to dift3.^%W> 
tlic iuiluencc of the Papbt ; and no Protestant matrvo<i Xo ?kVjLVv«\. 
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can be a justice of peace. I have heard yoar reasons ; a Cathciili 
should not be a magistrate in L*eland, because the laws contains, 
code which is against him ; that is, the law is his enemy ; and jet' 
we talk of the lawlessness of the common people, just as we talk of 
the blessings of our most exceUent constitution, excluding theai 
from any share in the law, or any participation in the eonstitudoiL. 
What makes the subject love the law ? — not the hangman. Paioa 
and penalties may be the objects of terror, but not of affection ; ke 
loves the law because he has a share in the formation and executka 
of it; the men who are i-econciled to taxes are those who vote; 
and. the men who are reconciled to penalties are those who enact^ 
them ; and the men who are friends to a rigid execution of a law, . 
is the community that furnishes juries to find bills, judges to seor 
tence, and magistrates to execute. The relation in which the Pro- 
testant stands makes him a party to the laws ; the relation m which 
the Catholic stands makes him the object of the law, not a party. He 
is not a party to the law, and the law is a party against him ; there- 
fore the laws may be objects of his obedience, not his affection. 
This, then, is their situation ; and this situation explains the liberatitj 
of those who say, they offer them everything except the privilege cl 
becoming part of the state ; evoiything except a part of the elec- 
toral community ; ever3rthing except • a part of the legislative cosi- 
munity ; everything except a part of the judicial community ; everjr- 
Jhing except a part of the corporative community ; everything excq^ 
d part of the executive community : that is, a species of excommunitj 
with privileges to acquire property for you to tax without their 
consent ! Thus are the Catholks by the present code excluded from 
an inter^t in your laws ; they are also excluded from conmiuniGa- 
tion with your persons; the society of marriage punished; the 
society of education forbidden ; the society of civil employment fiw- 
bidden ; the society of military employment forbidden ; the sodety 
of parliament forbidden; the society of elejjtion forbidden; the 
society of grand jmy forbidden ; the society of magistracy forbidden. 
There is no subject of public care, in which they can associate with 
the Protestant without breach of law, no subject of conversation, 
except foreign politics, foreign changes, and foreign revolutions ! 

We have declared we hope to become one people : how? By 
these lines of circumvallation, erasing the natural geography of your, 
/.ountiy, and setting up parallels and circles of folly and superstitio% 
fi-om the marriage bed to the cradle, from cradle to toUege, and from 
college to the grave, aie two nations that cannot by any public Jn^ 
tei-est or business, or by any general call, save that of death, h© 
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be brought together ? There have been three policies observed with 
respect to the Catholics : the first was that of Cromwell — extermina- 
tion byoperation of the sword ; the second was that of Ann— extermi- 
nation by operation of the laws ; and the third was yonr's — which 
avowed them a qualified existence I Though the two former werecmel, 
yet both were consistent. They both considered Papists as criminals, 
and exercised over them the right of conqaest. They considered 
the Catholics as a body who were neither to have power, nor pro« 
perty, nor any public existence in yonr country. The laws of Ireland 
prevented them from acq^ng property in land ; and the usor^ 
pations of England prevented either them or the Protestants from 
acquiring any considerable property by commerce. But the third 
policy, much milder than' either, is more extravagant than both — » 
your policy. You allow them sdiools, seminaries, and colleges, but 
distinct from our owti, and Without fun^; marriage, but marriage 
attended with pfuns and penalties ; a free trade without franchise^ 
and land without a vote. 

Let us discuss how far this policy is consistent with the interest 
of the constitution, the king, or the &itish empire. I will suppose 
under your laws the CathoScs purdiased considerable tracts of land. 
The land so purchased is unrepresented. Just as the wealth of your 
country grows, the extent of your constitution contracts. I will sup- 
pose these men become a great commercial body ; a great portion of 
commercial interest, as well as the landed, is unrepresented ; and your 
constitution still more contracted. What a portion of the strength 
of the country must, in that event, be taxed without the consent of 
its owners! Your constitution will be no longer a representation 
either of property or population ; so that the British constitution 
will be worked out of the island by operation of law. Who will 
answer for the patience of that strength, compounded of a great por- 
tion of wealth, as well as of numbers ? Who will answer for the 
satisfaction of those proprietors ? It is not life, but the condition of 
living; the slave is not so likely to complain of the want of property, 
as the proprietor of the want of privilege. The human mind is 
progressive ; the child does not look back to the parent that 
gave him being, nor the propriety to the people that gave him the 
power of acquisition, but both look forward, the one to provide for 
the comforts of life, and the other to obtain all the privileges of 
property. 

Your imperfect grants and comprehensive theories have ^ven 
those aspiring thoughts, and let in that train of ideas which m&^ 
hereafter greatly serve or marvellously distract -yo^a wsvscc&rj > ^^^ 
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have already ^ven to their minds the first principles of motion^ and 
the laws of motion now must direct the machine. 

The germ on the soul, like the child in the womb, or the seed in 
the earth, swell in their stated time to their destined proportions by 
virtue of their own laws, which we neither make nor control. Talk 
not in such cases of gratitude; relj on that gratitude whidi is 
founded on interest; such gratitude as governed yourselves from 1691, 
when you secured your property, to 1779, when yon demanded your 
trade ; and in 1782, when you demanded yom- liberty, from a colony 
looking only to property, to a people looking to a free form of govern- 
ment ; from planters joining with the mother cotmtry against the 
Catholics, to a nation joinmg with the Catholics to exact of the 
mother country trade and freedom.* Do I tondemn you? such is the 
progress of nations ; such the nature of man ; and such is gratitude. 
Let me now consider how far this policy is consistent with the in- 
terest of his Majesty. It has been said, that under a Protestant 
monarch, the Catholic ought never have the elective franchise; thns 
gentlemen have attempted to annex the curse of Catholic slavery to 
the person of the King, They have gone a step farther, and have 
supposed the coronation oath goes against the present clainis of the 
Catholics, and have thus represented the Kmg as sworn against the 
libei*ties of his people. They have done this on a surmise, the state- 
ment of which would excite our scorn, if its consequence did not pro- 
duce our apprehensions — that men believing in the real presence cannot 
be well affected to the House of Hanover. They have urged this wh^ 
the Pretender was extinct, when the power of the Pope was extinct, 
and when the sting of Catholic faith was drawn. They have done 
this when a new enthusiasm had gone forth in the place of religion, 
^uch more adverse to kings than Popery, and infinitely more pre- 
vailing — the spirit of republicanism. At such a time, they have 
chosen to make the Catholics outcasts of a Protestant monarchy. Mid 
leave them no option but a republic. Such a policy and such argu- 
ment tend to make Iiish Catholics French republicans ; they aid the 
cause of proselytism against the cause of kings; they would drive 
the Roman Catholics from the hustings, where they may vote with- 
out danger, and would send them to plant the tree of liberty on their 
own hills, where treason, foreign and domestic, may intngue in a 
body, kept vacant for all the floating poison of the times to catch 
and propagate ; a school for the discontents of both countries, awl 
for foreign emissaries, who need not bring any other manifesto th«a 
your ov/u code and your own resolutions, 

I differ much from those who say that the Roman Catboiios 
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cannot, under a Protestant King, enjoy the franchises of the constitution. 
I should say directly the reverse, that under no government can the 
franchises of the constitution be communicated so effectually, and se- 
cured so permanently to all his Majesty's subjects, as under our pre- 
sent monarchical government. The time is come when every loyal 
subject should be free, and every free subject loyal. It is true, the 
Eoman Catholics will now be your fellow-subjects, but not your sub- 
jects ; they will be subjects of the king, and not the slaves of sub- 
jects, who stood, with regard to them, in the place of kings. Do 
you lament the change ? I congratulate you upon it ; the bash a 
will not command the cringe of the peasant's knee, but the king will 
command the strength of it. You appropriate this great body of 
men to the throne ; you put the Btamp of the king upon them, and 
serve the crown more by far than when you vote for his minister. 
Let me consider this policy in its relation to the British empire. 
Britain, you know, governs you no longer; it is not your religious 
arrangement that interests her, but your physical strength. You do 
not mean to say that the Catholics cannot be faithful in their con- 
nection with Great Britain. I appeal to those officers who served 
with them in the last war ; their religion surely cannot now make 
them adverse ; the Roman Catholic religion resembles much more 
tne Church of England than the Church of France ; their dissent 
cannot make them adverse. You say the Catholics are not as well 
disposed as the Protestantis, because they are not descended from the 
English ; many of them are ; but nations have neither a parent's nor 
a child's affection; like the eagle, they dismiss their young and know 
them no longer. I know not whether the Roman Catholics are as 
well disposed to Great Britain as the Protestants are; but I am surd 
they are at least as well disposed as the Protestants would be, if they 
were deprived of civil and political advantages. If you doubt their 
disposition, do yon dispose th'em better. You are trustees to 
preserve to Great Britain the physical force of the Catholics of 
Ireland, and nothing but you can forfeit it; not religion, not the Pope, 
not the Pretender, but your proscription, which argues that the fran- 
chise of the Catholic is incompatible with British connection, and of 
course teaches the Catholic to argue that the British connection is 
incompatible with Catholic liberty. Thus you would deprive Great 
Britain of her resources in recruiting army and navy; but you will 
supply their place; how? One million, after filling all the places in 
church and state, will spare the overplus of their numbers. You 
will borrow from the loom, and send the weaver of the north into the 
ranks. But this is a partial statement for j^ou; instead oC ^qi^\^v^ 
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one million to Great Britiun, 70a must borrow men from Great Bi^ 
tain to defend and garrison jonrselves. Galcalate then, that k 
persisting to disfranchise the Catholic, 70a make him adverse; Hae^ 
millions are to be pat into the other scale, which woold be a dsSct^ 
ence of six millions, that is nearty one ha^ of the whole empire. It 
follows from this, that 7onr polie7 is pn^jadicial to the British empire 
as well as to the throne* 

I have considered 70111 sitnation and 7onr argoments. A utnaticm 
of extraordinar7 peril. Argnments of extraordioaiy weakness, of 
monopoty, of panic, of prejudice, of an7th|ng ]i)at religion ; argnmente 
which, like the fabric the7 woiUd sustain, cannot stand the proof of 
Bn7 trial ; nor the principles of moralit79 nor those of religion, nor 
those of polic7, nor those of constitation; neither the tonch of time 
nor the revolnticms of mankind. Their tendenc7 is to make freedom 
a monopol7, which is like an endeavonr to make the air and the ligbt 
a monopoty; their tendenc7 is to make God a monopol7. I have 
heard of monopolies of salt, monq[>olies of rice, nxmopolies of cors, 
bnt here is a monopoty of the Almighty ; and jet the persons wbo 
use these argmnents are men of talents. Compare, compound, ab- 
stract; but, in this instance, the string of their madness, so strangdj 
perplexed in the intellectual function, one should think Grod had 
smitten the intellect of the countr7, as well as her fortunes, witli 
some distinguished imbecilit7. Suppose a will impeached for insanity, 
and it appeared in evidence that the testator had, in his capacity as 
3, general o£Scer, taken powder and ball from one half of his battalion, 
because the7 believe in the real presence, or, when sick, had refused 
to take a specific from Dr. Purcel, declaring that he had confidence 
in his medicine, but had no faith in his sacrament; or had dism- 
herited his own son because his son's wife did not understand theo- 
log7; or had fallen on his knees to return thanks to Crod for His 
universal blessings, and then had risen up and dealt out imprecations 
on three-fourths of the people about him; or proclauned that as long 
as a Protestant prince Tvas on the throne, three-'fom^ths c^ his subjects 
should be disfranchised. Would not that evidence, which is notiiiug 
more than a compound of 70ur piet7 and 70ur polic7, if applied to. 
the case of an individual, compel twelve honest men, on their oaths, 
to find a verdict of insanit7 ? 

I have read of a republic, where the whole business of life was 
neglected to give place to mathematical investigation. I can sup- 
pose a more extraordinaiy state, where the law excluded from serr- 
ing the public three-fourths of the people, unless tbe7 would give a 
theological opinion touching an abstract point of divinit7, and Ycrify 
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tba^ opinion o^ oath. I have heard of Athens, that crncl republic, 
excluciing so many of her own children from the rights of citizenship; 
but she had only the wisdom of Socrates and the light of Plato : she 
had not, like you, revelation to instruct her; besides she had not the 
press — she had not the benefits of your lesson. What lesson? that 
to a people it is not life, but the condition of living ; and that to be 
bound without your own consent, was to be a slave ; and, therefore, 
yon were not satisfied in 1782 with the free exercise of your reli- 
gion. However, I do not rely on your private productions. What 
ai*e your public tracts, your repeated addresses to the King, the 
Speaker's annual speech to the throne ? what are they, while the • 
penal code remains, but so many dangerous and inflammatory publi- 
cations, felicitating the Protestants on the blessings of that constitu- 
tion from whence three-fourths of your people are excluded ; but, 
above all, that instrument, infinitely more incendiary than all Mr. 
Paine has written,' that instrument which you annuity vote ; what 
is it but a challenge to rebellion ? I mean a money bill, wherein 
you dispose of the money of 8,000,000 of the people witfiout their 
consent. You do not stir, nor vote, nor speak, without suggesting 
to the Catholics some motive, either the provocation of yojir bles- 
sings, or the poison of your free principles ; some motive, I say, whidi 
is fatal to that state of quietude wherein, during this age of discue- 
sion, you must inlay your people in order to give your government 
the chance of repose. 

You are struggling -with difiiculties you imagine ; you are mis- 
taken; you are struggling \nth impossibilities* To enchain the 
mind, to case in the volatile essential soul, nor tower, nor dungeon, 
much less parliament, can be retentive of those fires kindled by your- 
selves in the breasts of your fellow-subjects. I would have you at 
this time distrust that religious vanity which tells you that these mep 
are not fit for freedom ; they have answered that vanity in a strain 
of oratory peculiar to the oppressed. It is the error of sects to value 
themselves more upon their difierences than their religion ; and in 
these difierences, in which they forget the principles of their religions, 
they imagine they have discovered the mystery of salvation, and to 
this supposed discovery they have offered himian sacrifices. What 
human sacrifices have we offered? the dearest — ^the liberties of our 
fellow-subjects. Distrust again that fallacious policy which tells you 
your power is advanced by their bondage; it is not your power, but 
your punishment ; it is liberty without energy ; you know it. It 
presents you with a monopoly, and the monopoly of others, not 
•your own. It presents you with the imago of a monster in. ^^s^a&a 
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where the heart gives no circulation and the limbs receive no life; 
a nominal representative, and a nominal people. Call not thidyoor 
misfortune ; it is your sentence ; it is your execution. Never coaW 
the law of nature suffer one set of men to take away the liberty oi 
another, and that of a numerous part of their people, without a dimi- 
nution of their own strength and freedom. But, in making laws co 
the subject of religion, legislators forget mankind nntil their own 
distraction admonishes them of two truths ; the one, that there is ft 
God; the other, that there is a people. Never was it permitted 
to any nation; they may perplex their understandings with variona 
apologies, but never was it long permitted to exclude from essential, 
from what they themselves have pronounced essential blessings, a 
great portion of themselves for periods of time, and for no reason, oCf 
what is worse, for such reasons as you have advanced. 

Conquerors, or tyrants proceeding from conquerors, have scarcdy 
ever for any length of time governed by those partial disabilities; 
but a people so to govern itself, or rather, under the name of govern- 
ment so to exclude itself— the industrious, the opulent, the useful; 
that part that feeds you with its industry, and supplies you with its 
taxes, weaves that you may wear, and ploughs that you may eat : 
to exclude a body so useful, so numerous, and that for ever; and,ia 
the mean time, to tax them ad libitum, and occasionally to pledge 
their lives and fortunes! for what? For their disfranchisement. It 
cannot be done ; continue it, and you expect from your laws what it 
were blasphemy to ask of your Maker. Such a policy always tunis 
on the inventor, and bruises him under the stroke of the sceptre or 
the sword, or sinks him under accumulation of debt and loss of 
dominion. Need I go to instances? What was the case of Ireland ? 
enslaved for a century, and withered and blasted with her Pro- 
testant ascendancy, like a shattered oak scathed on its hill by the 
fires of its own intolerance. What lost England America, but such 
a policy ? An attempt to bind men by a parliament wherein thcj 
are not represented ; such an attempt as some would now contiiwe 
to praxjtise on the Catholics, and involve England. What was it 
saved Ireland to England, but the contrary policy ? I have seen 
these principles of liberty verified by yourselves. I have heard 
addresses from counties and cities here on the subject of the slave 
trade to Mr. Wilberforce, thanking him for his eflforts to set free a 
distressed people : has your pity traveraed leagues of sea to sit down 
by the black boy on the coast of Guinea, and have you forgot ifie 
man at home by your side, your brother ? Come then, and by one 
great act cancel this code, and prepare your mind for thai bifeit 
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order of time which now seems to touch your condition. Bat I hav3 
tired 70a ; suffer me to sit down, and liiank you for your patient 
attention. 



ANTI.JACOBIN WAR. 
February 5, 1794. 

On this day, Sir Laurence Parsons (afterwards Lord Rosse) movedf " That an 
bumble address be presented to His Excellency the Lord-lieutenant, that he 
will be pleased to lay before His Majesty the humble desire of this House, that 
His Majesty will graciously condescend to order to be laid before this House 
copies of his declaration, together with copies of the several conventions and 
treaties with different powers which have been laid before the British Parlia- 
ment, relative to the present war**. The motion was seconded by Mr. William 
Tighe, and was supported by Mr. Sergeant Dnqoery, Mr. Curran, Mr. £gan. Dr. 
Browne, Mr. Bobert Stewart (afterwards Lord Castlereagh), on the ground that 
the Irish Parliament, as a matter of right as well as duty and interest, was 
boimd to investigate the causes of the war. The motion was opposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir J. Pamell), Mr. Cooke, Mr. Barrington, Mr. 
G. Ponsonby, and Mr. Beresford. 

Mr. Grattan said : Sir, however I may differ from gentlemen 
with whom I generally concur, I shall this night, consistent with 
the vote I gave on the first day of the session in favour of the war, 
resist the present measure. I do not doubt that the honourable 
gentlemen who introduced it had very proper motives. The motion 
before you, purports to be a motion for papers ; but the declared object 
of its supporters is to condenm the war — that war which those gen- 
tlemen pledged themselves to support, and for which they now 
declare themselves determined to grant the army and the supply. 
On the ground, therefore, laid for this motion, by those who have 
supported the honourable baronet, I shall give it a direct negative, as 
tending to undermine your own proceedings, to retract yom- plighted 
sentiments, and to raise a mutiny against your own taxes. Such a 
proceeding would, in my mind, bear a colour of hesitation, unbecom- 
ing the honour of this country, and by such conduct Ireland would 
prove herself, instead of the best, the meanest ally of England. 
Some gentlemen, in support of the motion, have not indeed gone so 
far as to condemn the war, but have only desired to suspend their 
opinion until they receive the copies of the treaties, declarations, 
snd conveiitions from England ; and in the meantime t\\ev ^^^O^^s^ 
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themselyes ready to Totd the army and the supply fer tiiis yeiff^Wk 
on which they declare they have fonned no opiolou whatever, } 
dwell not on the folly of such a proceeding; I trembte ^M 
mischief. What ! tell France (an inyasion impeDding perhaps ob 
one or both of these countries) that yon have not made np yoiif 
minds on the war : thus excite a diffidence on the jMurt of Gmi 
Britain : teach Fran te to connder Ireland as desponding, and iodnoi 
her to intrigne with onr people and attempt a descent upon oorooioi- 
try ; tell her, that yon are waiting on a revolutionary-state opiiuaOt 
untU papers shall be sent from England, and a committee shall 4 
flagranti beUo, and have made its report on the causes, conffldei** 
tions, and merits of this war. The period is said to be awfoL If 
anything could make it desperate^ i( w^d b0 siick. a conditio% 
It would be a promulgation to the tFOops on the eoaat of Fnm^ 
that we were not decided to stand by England, and that thianaf 
the moment in which the suspense of our sentiments was to be detot^ 
mined by some stroke from that eountiy. Considering the pdiuj* 
pie of this motion in nsferenoe to Great Britaui, you told her ift tj^ 
opening of this session you would stand by her in tius war. Ym 
tell her now by this motion that you beg leave to consider it, and hftff 
therefore called for papers in order to form a deliberate jadgme^ov 
mcature and late consideration. Is not this a retraction of your iof* 
meropmion? Is not tiiis chilMng your own efEorta? changiiig I 
positive-pledge to support a war,intaalaiiguiddi8pomtbiito m^ 
into its ori^, while England vemaios, in the interim, in do^ 
whether she can depend on you, whether you will not take the im 
in the desertion, or, as has been the tendency of some sp^ecb^ 
to-night, whether, while yon i^sct to support her by year ams yoi 
may not damn that support by yonv censure, and declare Urn y«B 
think France is in the right, thofugfa you support Great Britain. 

As to your omi people, see the effect of su<^ amotion. Yoq Us 
them for the war ; you tell them at the some time, in this ^odoi^ 
that you have not as yet made up yonc mind upon the snlgect y<H| 
profess an utter ignorance ei &e justice and propriety' of those tsi^ 
and enable the people to tdl yon that they are taxied by parlisuo^ 
for a war, t^e grounds, justice, and necessity of which that pariisb- 
ment declares itself a stranger to, and is only now in a state et 
inquiry. Thus you arm yom* own people against your own taxj^ by 
your or-n authority. I want to know, say gentlemen, whether iia^ 
war is to partition France, to exterminate its liberty, and to set if 
the old constitution ? whether it is to be persevered in to th^ latt 
drop of our blood, rather than treat with the existing governmcait? 
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«!ld tli6reford I wish fot treaties. What treaties ?^^treaties irfaich 
W readre nose of tlkose qnestionS) which wHi leave these gentle* 
men as &ee as ever to rail at the war. This, pat in common lan*- 
gdage, £1 this-^we want to hare repeated opportnnitieff of consider- 
ing th^ war, first, bj the artifk^ial question of calling for papers, and 
after^ by objecting to the sufficiency of these piqpers, and by repeat* 
fng the same qnesdon with the same inainnation against the war. 
And the hM way of jnd^g what use gentlemen/ wiil maie of these 
papeiAs, is by ofaeervii^ what nse they have made of the motion for 
them^-^^^an attack, by insmnadon or ^rectly,^ on the wisdom. Justice) 
or necessity of eonthining the war. And the effects of such attack^ 
if often repeated, most be to raise mnrmnra against yonr taxes. Bat 
gentlemen, aware that they wanted subsidiary ground, have said, 
diey call for these papers merely to show their power of calling for 
treaties. The answer to that is, that the right in the Irish Parlia- 
ment to call for treaties, to inquire into the canses, cKmsideratioas, 
and condition of a war, is admitted on every side, in the fullest, 
1[)roadest, and most unequivocal manner; but when the purpose for 
which these papers are called, comes out in debate to be the retrac- 
tion of an opinion already given, or of a support already promised, 
and put this moment to be voted, tliere the Bouse will object to the 
motion for papers, not on the principle of right, but because it objects 
to the use which is to be made of t^m. The House ^vill see that 
the motion for papers under these circumstances, is nothing more 
than an artificial motion to bring into debate oljecMons agaiist the 
war, and the ailment founded en tlie right of ttiis House to cati 
for su<^ will ^x&DL appear to be ttotMng more than m a^fidal 
argument, tp inteMst the pride of this assembly ki the abitee of an 
nnquestionahle privilege, whieb 1^ proposed to abuse, kt order to 
assert. 

Bat, say gentieffieYiv w^ never had any treaties befoi^ ui^ Yon 
had the Spanish treaty IM before you^ a^d must have every fireacy 
laid before yon, if yon choose to call for it ; but you wSl not call for 
any treaty merely ft» the purpose of retraeting either a support which 
you have promised, or a sentiment which you have plighted. But 
are t^ose gentlemen who call for treaties under pretence of informa- 
tion, ignorant, as they profess to be, of Che state of the war? What 
treaty is necessary to inform them that France is sending an army 
to her coast, and meditates an invasion? In such a situation are 
tliey to appoint a committee of inquiry to investigate papers^ or a 
committee of supply to vote the army? Do not they, as well »a 
any one know, tl^at the cause of the war is now \o^ Va. ^^ <is>pas9^- 
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quenco ; and that the qaestion, supposing it ever to have l)6en s 
question, is not, whether England will partition FVance, but whetlier 
France will invade England? I would not on this onestion give i- 
silent vote, but rather meet directly any unpopularity which nuglt 
attend the support I mean to give government ; mid I am anthc^ 
rised by my honourable friend (Mr. Curran) to say, that on the 
lubject of the war his sentiments coincide with mine. 

The motion goes to excite commotion instead of unanimity; yet 
in voting against it, I by no means bmd mysdf not to inquire here- 
after respecting the conduct and object of the war ; bat I consider 
the moment of going into the committee of supply a most improper 
one to institute such an inqmry. 

The Hotue divided on Sir Laurence Parsons' motion : — ^Ayes 9, Noes 128; 
Majority 119. Tellers for the Ayes, Sir Laurence Parsons and Mr Villium 
Tighe. For the Noes, Mr. Marcus Beresford and Colonel Arthur Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of WelUngton). 
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March 4. 1794. 

Mb. Grattan said: The bill before yon has been called a trauisfer 
of property. It is not so ; the genilemen who make the charge have 
not read 1^ bill ; it is not a tiani^er of t£e borough from A to 6, 
but from A to all those who have the a^acent interest^ landed or 
commercial, to all who have estates freehold, or terms for a certaia 
number of years, (for they must be included), or have carried on » 
trade for a certain time within a circle of twenty-four miles. If any 
one man has all the lands and towns within that eircle; he x>robably 
will influence the return ; but such estates are scarcely to be fbuBd 
in this kingdom, and when they are found, they*will have Mt 
influence nnder any reform, unless you choose to rob the pro^nietor 
in order to amend the representation ; and even in case of woxAl 
estates, as in cases of great county interest, the return may he 
influenced, but it cannot be sold. This proprietary influence you may 
call the influence of the landlord on his tenants, but it is also the 
influence of the tenant on the landlord ; instead of being, as no% 
the property of that person who is not a landlord, and whose besi 
estate is his twelve burgesses. This boroughmongerit extingR^N^ 
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Knd leads to a milder commtmication of manners, as well as diffosion 
of influence between landlord and tenant, with an additional tempta- 
tion of residence to the former, and improvement to the latter. It 
is, in short, an open of 200 seats to property, to talents, and to both 
mixed, to be elected by the yeomanry and citizens. 

AVe have in this plan committed no violence on the principles of 
the constitution, and scarcely any on its geography. We have added 
one member to the counties and to the three cities, because we think 
the landed interest is not proportionably represented, and the minis- 
terial interest beyond all proportion represented ; and we have exten- 
ded the boundary of the borough, because we find in the old boundary 
nothing to represent. We have not extended the boundary to the 
whole of the county, because we would not extinguiish or overbalance 
an integral part of the parliament— the citizens and burgesses ; and 
wc have extended the Ihio beyond the borough, to a line of twenty- 
four miles, to encompass a mass of landed Interest as long as land is 
productive, and commercial interest, if within twenty-four miles any 
commerce shall p.xist. As commerce shall within that district increase 
and flourish, its balance on the return will increase, and there will 
yet remain a great landed interest in the representation, even though 
commerce should within that district totally decline. Thus we have, 
as far as is practicable, provided against the effect of the fluctuation of 
property; we have not corrected oligarchy, as was erroneously objected 
to us, by oligarchy, but by aristocracy and democracy mixed. We 
have applied the principles of the English constitution to the state 
of Irish property, with a decisive advantage for the present, and 
with such growing advantages to the ftiture, as must arise from the 
growth of commerce and the growing diflfusion of riches. Weigh, 
then, the objections to the bill, and you will find they amount 
either to a depreciation of the principles of the British coikstitution 
in their application to Ireland, or to a demand for an agrarian law. 

I do not say that this bill, in its present shape, is perfect. On 
the contrary, I should wish to propose conaderable alterations ; the 
franchise should bo extended to termors for years, perhaps some 
others ; the duration of parliament should be diminished ; the powers 
of the corporation to make voters totally extinguished. After these 
ffinendments, I do not say the bill would be then an exact represen- 
tation of the ^property of the country, or of the propertied part of 
the community. No, because that i^ impossible, and that is unneces- 
sary ; no, but it would be a substantial representation of both ; thai 
IB, it would answer all the political purposes of adequate representa- 
tion ; it would be quod erat desideratum ; it wo\dduci\,\i^mNtokfc'C\- 
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call J equal, bat it would be substwtifllly and i^ractically ade(]pftte; 
it would g^ve to tfa« majss of property, commercial and landed, ios^ 
of a fourth, the whole of the return of flQemb^^ to serve ui Paiif^ 
ment, and with the mass of property it would give yon the l# 
chance for the mass of talenta. But, Bays my right honouml^ 
friend,* why agitate the people now ? We have not created, we 
have found the agitation of thb subject, and tJherefore the questo 
now is not whether we shall agitate or absadon thi» subject. AsA 
sure I am, that we should agitate thepeoj^ much more by renooadsi^ 
than by pursuing their great oljecty«*-4b more equal FepcesentaUiaB 
of the pe<^le. We should the^ leave them at large oa this svi^ 
to th^ir own despah*, or to those desperate suggestions which ef^ 
seditious bungler may propose, while the abuses of your represeot*- 
tion, abandoned to s^ hands, make every qna^ a doctor, and 
every fool a philosopher. Sh*, it Is the exceUwce of oor constitu- 
tion that it contains in itself the seeds of its own reformation; ssd 
to this excellence I attribute its duration. Other countries hvf^ 
preserved abuses until they aocnmulated, and were finally leveled 
but with the establishments themselyea, by the deluge of anarchy, 
instead of being removed by refi^rmation. You yourselves to » 
degree were sensible of this, and have made idkama m the exeen- 
tive and in the judicial branches; but in tlie representation youhoit- 
ever have made none ; and without reforms in the latter, yon wSl 
have made none of any great effect in the former ; for until tbe 
present representation is reformed, your bench of justice, your execu- 
tive power, your house of peers, wUl be from time to time, as th^ 
have been, contaminated, by sacrificing the first to the application 
of the boroughmonger ; fay modelling the seccmd merely to gratify the 
same boroughmonger ; and by the sale of the peerage for the borou^ 
monger, to the disgrace of one house, and the corruption of b^. 
So strongly am I of this opinion, that I imagine with a reform in 
the abuse of representation, all the other abuses would be quelled; 
whereas without it, the reform of the other abuses will be but 
plausible and palliative. But, says the right honourable bar(met,is 
not this reform a step to a succession of innovation ? He go« 
farther; he says, does it not lead to a personal representation? to 
which I directly answer, it leads firom personal representation, aOt 
to it ; it ascertains representation to property, and to the propertied 
community ; and whatever force, weight, influence, or authority biA 
possess, unites them against the attempt in farour of pei:9onal x^^ 
sontation. 
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Fi^ebolders, leaseholders, and all resident trading interests, are 
now in the straggle of our parHanieiitarfr constitaf^on spectators; 
lliey would then hepartiean They now enjoy a power of retnniing 
me^fifth of the House, and therefore are little interested for it; and 
they may have a speonlatiou mi the interest that might arise tu them 
m the throwing np that fiflh, and dividing the whold with the 
poptdatbn ; therefine some of them may be parties against it; but if 
they had the whole of the retuii, they would then be the proprietors, 
and they would de&ixdthe parliainentaiy ooiistitution agamst innova- 
tion, with the same zeal with which the oligarch now defends his 
boroughs against reformation; bnt with this difference, that the 
existing parliamentary oonstitation would then be defended against 
innovation with the strength of all the property and all the pro- 
pertied public ; whereas it is now defended with the strength of about 
forty individuals, and about £200,000 rmtal ; that is, without the 
ste^ngth of pq)uhition or of property : and it is a decided proof of 
its weakness, that the boroughmongers could not now defend it 
without the influence of gorerament; and a furth^ proof of its 
weakness is tho ph^[>osal o^ a plan of personal representation. Sir, 
could such a monster be c^ered as a proposal, that the persons who 
receive idms should vote the taxes, if there was not another monster 
much less misproportioned, but a monster notwithstanding, in tho 
existing constitution, where a few individuals, as little the property 
of the coantij as its population, vote those tai^es ? It follows from 
what I have said, that the best method ofsecuring die parliamentary 
constitution is to embody in its support the mass of property, which 
will be generally found to include the mass of talents ; and that tho 
worst way of securing your parliamentary constitution is to rest it on 
oligarchy — oligarchy 1 that is a bad form df government ; oligarchy ! 
that is always a weak one. 

But, says the right honourable baronet, Frande I Take warning 
from France* If France is to be a lesSon, take the whole of that 
lesson ; if her frantic convention is to be a monitress against the vices 
of a republic, let the causes which produced that convention be an 
admonition against the abuses of monarchy. Fra$ec» would refonh 
nothing until abuses aecus^ulated, and government was swept away 
in the deluge; until an armed force redi^essed the state^ and then, 
as will be generally the case, united on beconfing the govem- 
inent. It was not a progress fh>m reformation to Innovation, but 
firom one modiflcation of a military government, that is, of one 
anarchy to another. In principle, therefore, the ease of France does 
not ap^y ; in policy still less ; for sur^ I um^ if ther^ ia %si i)i^\^m\k\ 
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to introdaoe the rebellioQS graces of a republic into these conntneB^^ 
the best precaution is to discountenance them by the sober attractiois 
of a limited monarchy, and the worst pr^ution is to presenre all tho 
abuses of the latter, to pre^ngage men agsunst the vices of the fdnrraav 

On this principle, I conceive the enemies to the constitution sro 
the extremes, the advocate for its abuses and the leveller of its cstaii^ 
lishments. The advocate for its abuses falsifies the origin of tiie 
Commons in order to support the defects in the representation. JSk 
states that the Commons were seldom called, and then only for subset 
und this he cisdls the onginal parity of the English constitutioiL 
The period of its formation, as best ascertained, was the time of the 
Edwards ; and in the reign of Edward I, there were about twenty- 
five parliaments ; in the rdga. of Edward II. about eleven ; and m 
that of Edward III. about seventy great councils or parliaments; 
and to these parliaments you find the Commons were summoned; 
therefore, it is ignorant to say that the Commons were seldom sani- 
moncd, and it is no less ignorant to say they were only sunmioncd 
for money ; for you will, in the diflferent parliaments of those reigns, 
find the Commons occupied with the subjects of war, peace, and 
treaty, the regulation of the household, the regulation of the Kii^s^ 
counsellors, the staple, the coinage, the price of provision, the con- 
duct of ministers, and the making of laws. 

And if authority was necessary to support history, yon find in thff 
reign of Richanl II., the statute of heresy taken off the roll, becanse 
smuggled through parliament without the assent of the Commons. 
You find Blackstone express in declaring that the principle of tho 
constitution of parliament as it now stands, was laicl in tho charter, 
and that it existed, in fact, ever since the reign of Henry III. Yon 
win find writs extant, and the purposes for which the Commons wcro 
called, namely, the ardua regni, not subsidy, expressed in those writs; 
and you will firom the whole conclude, that this advocate for abases 
has traduced the inheritance of the people; and that instead of being 
called seldom, and then only for money, the Commons were, in tlie 
purity of tho constitution, an essential part of the legislature ; and 
you will also find that they were the representatives of landed and 
commercial property. In tracing the errors of the patron of abuses, 
you aiTive at the truths which have confused him. He had probably 
hcaixl of a general and a particular parliament, but had not learned 
to distinguish tho purposes for which they were called ; the general 
parliament being called for purposes affecting the realm ; the paitS^ 
cnlar, which is properly called a great council, for puqioses affect!^ 
the order of men only of which that council was composed. Probata 
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the imeGrtalnty of the writ of summons was another cause of his 
coBfosion ; but he should hare understood the reason, and then he 
wotdd have learned that the writ followed the property, and when the 
bcn^OTgh was decayed, was not directed thereunto. Thus, in the 
thirty-fourth of Edward I., you find a summons to parliament of 
<xie or two burgesses from each borough, as the boroughs should be 
found greater or less : why? because the representation had refe- 
rence to the property and not to the name ; because, though the 
Commons were an essential part of the parliament, the particular 
borough was not an essential part of the Commons ; because in the 
origin of the constitution there was a principle of reform as well as 
of property, which principle was then very improperly exercised by 
act of prerogative, and which it is now very properly proposed should 
be exercised by act of legislation. 

The advocate for abuses having falsified the origin of the Com- 
mons, proceeds to falsify their importance, and tells us that the 
security of the liberty of the people is placed in the aristocratic 
influence of their representatives, and the inference of his observa- 
tion he applies not only to Ireland, but to Great Britain. As the . 
English Commons increased in aristocratic influence, says the patron 
of abuses, then* liberties were best defended. It is not so; it is 
almost directly the contrary. If he means by aristocratic influence, 
borough influence, he talks idly ; and if he means wealth, he 
expresses himself improperly: liberty was not best defended as the 
Commons, became an aristocratic power, but as an aristocratic 
wealth and feudal principality were alienated, melted, and diflused 
among the Conmions : not as the Commons ceased to be Commons, 
but as great men became Commons by alienation, and small men 
became such by commerce — as the Commons grew in wealth the 
better to combat that aristocratic influence, and not as they them- 
selves became a part of that influence and ceased to be Commons. 
To the aristocratic power which the patron of abuses vrould set up 
as the bulwark of freedom, must we attribute the fall of freedom 
and the catastrophe of kings. ^To this must we attribute the barons* 
war and ^yq depositions ; and to the diminution of that power'are 
we to attribute the Bill of Rights and the Revolution, both carried 
in the Commons against the alterations and interpolations attempted 
by this aristocratic interposition and influence. It is true, though 
the power of the baron is gone, the influence of the borough patron 
remains ; and therefore, though there is no civil war, there will 
continue to be faction. For wherever the powers of the constitu- 
tion fall into the hands of an oligarchy, the Giqtwtv ^sv^^ SJass^ 
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people must alternately capitulate, the one for his Creedom, anjllk^ 
other for his pi^rogatlve ; and if I wer^ to come to anj geai^ 
coDclasion on this part of the saY|ject, it woold be^ that the 4^- 
torbance of government has been the effect of this prevaknoe oi ' 
the oligarchy, and the freedom of the people the effect of (is 
decline. Worse even than the abuses so defended, is a plan I ii«?e 
seen for their reformation — personal or indiyidnal repii-esentation, , 

The principle of snch a plan is a complete, arowec^ and unqaali* 
fied departure from the vital and fundamental article of the British 
constitution in practice and in theory ; and I must say sudi an 
outset requires no small degree of mischieyons and senseless 
temerity. With equal folly does this {dan violate the dearest rights 
of man ; for if there is one right of man entirely indispatable, it k 
that which gives to the individual in particular, and the oommimity 
in general, the fruits of his and of their industry ; thos the passenger 
through your field, or the labourer on yout farm, has no right to 
make rules for the management of the same; nor have the aggregalo 
of labourers or of non-proprietors a right to make ndes qt ordmauces 
for the land, farms, or trade of the community. 

This reasoning applies very strongly to the case of Ireland; 
because it appeared on the hearth-money survey of the last year, that 
those who were to be exempted from the hearth-money for want of 
property, were more than half of oUr inhabitants. It was, besides, 
insisted on by the objectors to reform, on the prindple of propeftj, 
that such a principle excluded the majority} it follows that the plan 
which gives votes to all the inhabitants, and gives awny to that 
mjyority the fruits of the industry of the conmiunity^ gives away the 
estate of the landholder, the farm of the freeholder, the lease of the 
leaseholder, and the trade of the citizen, to be ordered and disposed 
of by a majority who are confessed to have neither estate^ nor fans, 
nor lease, nor trade. That is the plan that rob^ the individaal and 
the community of the fruits of their industry^ i^nd destroys the 
representation of property. Under the pretence of ^tabii^ung a 
representation of existence, it destroys a principle tvhich is real and 
sacred, to establish a conceit which is affected and nonsensical. 

But it is not merely to those who hav0 lioither farm, freehold, 
nor trade, that this plan extends the right of VotUig ; it gives the 
return of members to serve in parliament to all the commoli s<4dMra,. 
to the resident army, horse, foot, and dragoons ; to the poUce ; to tba . 
scavenger. It goes farther ; it gives that right to all hospitals, tQ 
alms-men, to Channel Row, and every beggarman in the kingdom 
of Ireland. It goes farther ; it gives that right to every eriminal-^- 
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Whiteboys that break laws^ and Defenders who steal arms ; and 
^ woidd thns present yon with a representation of felons as well as of 
I patpers. To such a monstrous oonstitntion, whose frenzj, follj, 
s and wickedness most excite at once joor scorn and horror, the 
s objection is not merelj that such persons would be represented, 
B but Ihe prisons who have bo j^roipertj in land, lease, freehold, or 
m trade, being confessedly the majority, it follows, nnder such a plan, 
K that snch persons alone wonld be represented, and that the land- 
is holder, leaseholder, farmer, and tradesman, confessedly the minority, 
B: with their one TOte only (this plan allows them no more), would 
'^'\ not be represented at aU ; k foUows that l^ose who have nothmg in 
K land, lease, farm, or trade, •would retom the parliament ; that is, 
^ those \Hio have nothing in the common stock wonld make the laws, 
^ and the men whb receive ahns would vote the taxes. You held the 
^ Catholic to be a slave when his property was taxed without his 
^ consent by the Protestant The plan of personal representation 
^ does away the franchise of the Catholic bill, and taxes both Protes- 
^ tant and Catholic without the consent of either, by introducing a 
new set of voters who shall outnumber both ; a body who have not, 
^ with respect to you, like the Catholics, in property, a common, but 
, have a distinct and apposite interest, afid are not politically the 
same, but essentially different ; a body who put nothing into the 
common stock, and are to take everything out of it. Some of them 
are the oljects of your chari^, others the objects of your justice, 
and all of them now invited to become members of the government 
— a plan which invests the beggar with the power of the state, and 
which robs the people of their hifluence in the constitution ; which 
goes against the rights of man and the principles of the British consti- 
tution ; which destroys all the countiea ; which takes away from every 
citizen and freeholder one vote by regulation, and extinguishes by the 
voice and votes of the multitude the effect of the other; and which by 
its direct and indirect operation, taken together, disfranchises all the 
property in the kingdom. With such electors as have no property, 
and whose condition alone, however subdivided their multitude, 
would make an election a riot — ^with such an unqualified route, the 
plan of personal representation beeotnes more alarming, by doubling 
the number of elections, and making the parliament annual-^that is, 
by diminishing the franchise and doubling the confusion, afterward 
making that confusion eternal ; so that instead of 150 elections 
once in eight years, we should have every year 300 riots, 

'Suppose a potwalloping borough without even the restraint of a 
potwalloping qualification ; suppose ati electioo, of wbk^ ^^^^i^ 
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gives you an orderly and tranqufl image, multiplied inta i^ 
hundred instances, and blazing ont every year at the same mom0, 
in every part of the kingdom. Trade, industry, government, ord%. 
liberty, external consequence and internal repose, in short, jaaB^ 
Ireland, what must be your lot, while the business of your legUirt 
tion, your trade, and your agriculture, stood still to give way to tii^ 
universal canvass and universal disorder, to this permanent intosi; 
cation and riot ? 

To destroy the influence of landed property is the object d 
individual representation, but its immediate effect would be to 
extinguish the people. The rich might, for a time, make a stnig^; 
they might in some places buy the mob,' who, by such a plan, would 
all be electors ; they might beset the hustings with their retainen^ 
who, by such a plan, would all be electors ; or they might purchase 
the votes of that great body of electors introduced by such a pUa 
into the constitution — all the beggars in the neighbourhood! Tk 
minister, too (for the short time such a plan suffered king m 
minister), could, in the corrupt confusion of such elections, pieserfQ 
some influence by the application of the treasury and the commani 
of the army; he could have all the swords and votes of all tb« 
common soldiers. But the farmer and the citizen could have som 
of those advantages ; and, indeed, what farmer or citizen would p 
to the busting of a medley of ofienders met on a plan, wbeo 
bayonets, bludgeons^ and whiskey elected the House of Commons? 
In the mean^time, the respect which the landlord and candidate dov 
pay to the farmer and to the citizen would be at an end; and instead 
of resorting to the farmer for his vote and interest, the 'squire woidd 
go the farmer's dung-yard, and canvass the boys of his bawn, who 
would have more votes, though neither farm nor freehold. The 
consequence of the citizen would be at an end also ; and instead d 
going to his shop to ask the tradesman for his vote, the candidate 
would apply to the beggar on the bridge, or the scavenger in the 
kennel, or to the hospitals, or Channel Row, and those places wheie 
the poor are now wisely supplied with bread instead of being 
intoxicated with handbills, offering, in the place of bread, the hopes 
of returning the parliament, and becoming a third constitutive pait 
of the legislature. 

Such would be the state of election under this plan of personal 
representation, which, from a revolution of power, would speedy 
lead to a revolution of property, and become a plan of plunder ts 
well as a scene' of confusion; for if you transfer the power of Ac 
state to those who have nothing in the country, they will afterfud 
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tNtbahr ifae ipropertyy and annex it once more to the power in their 
own pCTsons. Give them yonr power, and they will give themselves 
yoQi property. Of such a representation as this plan would provide, 
tlie first ordinance would he robhery, accompanied with tlie circom- 
; stance inddental to robbery — ^mnrder. Sadi we have seen in Franca 
t ^ a similar experiment. There were two models for those who 
^ tmdertook to r^orm the legislatore— the principles of the British 
constitntion with all its prosperity — the confusions of the French 
^ with all its massacres. Deliberately have the anthers of the plan 
~ of personal representation preferred the latter! Their plan, at 
, another time, had been only evidence of utter incapacity; at this, 
^'. and with the drcnmstance of its most active circulation, it is a proof 
oi the worst intentions : their plan is an elementary fVench consti- 
I tntion ; as such I would resist it : as such, as long as there is spirit 
or common sense in the kingdom, we will all and for ever resist it. 
' But though the perpetration of the design yon may defy, yet the 
mischief of the attempt you must acknowledge. It has thrown back 
for the present the chance of any rational improvement in the repre- 
sentation of the people, and has betrayed a good reform to the hopes 
of a shabby insurrection. There are two characters equally enemies 
to the reform of parliament, and equally enemies to the government 
— the leveller of-the constitution, and the friend of its abuses : they 
take different roads to arrive at the same end. The levellers propose 
to subvert the king and parliamentary constitution by a rank 
and unqualified democracy — the friends of its abuses propose to 
support the king and buy the parliament, and in the end to overset both, 
by a rank and an avowed con*nption. They are both incendiaries ; 
the one would destroy government to pay his court to liberty ; the other 
would destroy liberty to pay his court to government; but the liberty 
of the one would be confrision, and the government of the other would 
be pollution. Thus these opposite and bad characters would meet at 
last on the ground of their common mischief, the ruins of the best re- 
gulations that ever distinguished human wisdom, those that limit the 
power of the Crown, andthosethatrestraintheimpetuosity of the people. 
Advertmg to tour constitution with particular care, I find in its 
present defective state of representation, we have neither represen- 
tation of property, nor of any proportion of property; it appeared 
that less than ninety, but in fact, I believe about forty, individuals 
riBtum. a vast majority of the House of Commons. Of property it 
will be found that those persons who return that majority (it is, I 
believe, two-thirds) have not an annual income of £300,000, while 
: they give and grant above £3,000,000— tha.*. is> tii^ Xaxfts^ \5si^i 
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(<iye aro ten timeg, and tbe pcofesttj ^j tax is mbatdf gMi» 
toan thQ prc^rtjr they represeal* This eoBstitmtl6n of <fis^ 
portioa, thla repreeeatatioii of pcrM% not psopertr, of the pan^H 
a few iudividualfly is leas defimsible n^raii jon kdi to Ifta ori^ 'I 
hare heaid ef the antiquity of bofoagk vepreaeniafciott in Iti^aiS«»^ 
it is a groaa and aioBstfoaaimposttiQii ; this boroof^ rapraacBiidii 
is npstart, the greater part of whloh via ereaied Ir^ Jame& I^ tt 
the kxiowtt and pre^easeil pnipose of medeUiag parHamest. 'Bik 
the aecoimt of that project ift Ireknd I Chief-Baron Gilbert ss^ 
'^ The coastittttiDn of borong^ d&d Mi ariaa tnjm bnzgageKtentres 
as in England, but front ooiioesaiona froat Ihe King to aend mmim 
created in l«fcer timea^ when» by seennng aot ixrisoreat i» aedk UfunSf 
pr(^per r^pareietttaitiTtti to Sinre tile torn ol the ootnrt urere seat t6 
parUam^t". In Ldand, yon &id tl^m deseribed aa foSkytn : '^A 
number of new boronghB, most of them inoooaideralde^ and mttt 
too poor ta alford wageato represenctatiTeBy mnst be entbeif det^ 
to govenuna&t, and moat ratom ita ceeatnica and depeixdentffi sbeI 
an aeoeaian of power eonld not £uLto enoonxage admiBratratieii # 
pursue the djctatea of its pasuoaa and resentmentB?** The peiton 
retnraed were^^whom ?«*^oleritt^ attorneys^ aad aeKvanta of ll^ 
Lord Depn^ ; tiiere ia the sacved modell ^ 

But, aay getntlemeny the botong^ ha2?e in: their opofadoB ^ 
prodigies I one great opdration Ima been to tax tbe eovutz]^ atloig^ 
for places and ponsiona for borcmgh repoesentati<re& Sea how ^ 
constttntien^ by borovgh and not representation woifod pte^(ffS 
to the RavolatioB 2 it seansely wodmd at dL Of Idie last oeaotn^ 
near ei^y^fiye years at diflisrent ihtenrals passed without a ft^: 
liament; from 1585 to 1612, thsA is^ twentyH9e!?eii year% IA 
parliament ; from 1615 to 1634, nineteen yeni^ no paiiiameBtf 
from 164)8 to 1661^ timteen years, no paa^ranrant ; ftcaa 1666 tt^ 
16^2, that is twen^Hux years^ no parlkment. Before the Befo* 
lation^ it thns appears^ tiiat with the rights and the mmef Ix^taA 
had not the possession of a parliamentary conslitittioii f and it tv9 
appear, since the Revolution, she had no constitutional padiameat 
From 1692 to 1768, near seTenty years, almost two-thirds oC^ 
eentury, the tenure was during the life of the King; since that tho^ 
of limitation of the term, there have been two reforms in^e essoidK 
">f parliament, but reforms which I shall distingnish fix>m t^ 
constitutional reform desired! in the bill, by the appellation of ani^' 
reforms. The first anti-reform procured by the treasury, waa tiiff 
creation of a number of new parliamentary provisions, in the yea^; 
1769, 1770, and 1771, for the pui^pose of creating representative 
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4if the minkter to eoBBteraei ind oomitertMLniee tbe wpffjcntniiet 
oi the aristocracy ; this a&ti-iefonii, or wiodfllhig of tiie liigiidilwc, 
VFBa eiq)haticali3r described and aathorititiTd^ cpafcj wd faj a 
tnemorabfe dedaratum and scaadaloas jostaficatm ; aad tbe ^Ofen- 
moat was said to hare paid for defratiiig tbe ariafeoentie Mfl^f^^ a 
sam of half amSlioii-^a flam winch would hare boi^it fifty b o ww i gla 
to be opeii to the people, aad which the peo|ile were dedmd to lim 
paid to proeore a certain amiher of wewbeffi i 
jsqpresent the miiiiater. 

The second period of anti-«fonn waa is 1789, 
anm was dedaied as Hkdjr to be expended for the aa 
the pnipofie itf bnjdng mom s^raaentativea of the 1 
counteract the remainlDg strength d the 
aristocracy; that is, when fifteen new] 
created to proenre fifteen new miwistfnal i 
the other half million ; and here are two 
cost the nation as much aa woold boy one hundred 
is, an the boroog^ ; which (the fifteen new eonit i 
1789 being added to those of 1769, or abooi thai period, and to 
the gradiud additiona sbioe) make altogether from tortj to fifty new 
additional representalxYes of adnantstaation, wfaidi It a 
seariy eqnsl to all die kni§^ of tiie shire* 

I have heard the word innoTafioo« Wonld th^ idm i 
tbos, call forty addiOonal nmbefs to the eoantiea knofalion, and 
forty additional members to the mimaten none? la the extent of 
the piind|de of representation to more eomi^ menib«s. mnoralion^ 
dad the sobrenicm of that pdm^e in the instaneea I apeak of none ? 
Is a faUer and fairer ftqiresentation of property on tiie prine^iles of the 
constitution, bmoTetia% and a fiiUer represenlation of the toeasnty 
none? The ques^nifl not now^ whether yon will adoi^ the idea of a 
refonnofpadttupentibutyhayh^^edmlttedaodsidmuttedtoinnoTat^ 
in the shs^ of abuse, whether yon will not now connt«nct that abflw 
^ the shape of refiMniatlon? Gendemea apeak of a fixed eooftitn^ 
tion. Skf these boronghs ore not a fixed eooatitntion, hot fl<Miliog 
property; aprovidiuu^ryo^g^cluldrea, apff|rnientfordebt(i,and 
a mortgage on the treasury for the &mlly of the proprietor* The 
question is, then, whether a property which is now at market, riiall 
be bought by individuals or opened to the people ? — ^whether the 
minister shall, from time to time, buy such portions of jour constltci' 
tion as shall secure him at all times a majority against the people ; 
^ a reform shall so control that influence, as to secure to the peo^ 
the chance of a majority in their own House of ParliaixK^i^l* 
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When I saj this is a question, I am in error ; it can \»:m 
question, or, at least, this is the only assembly in which it could W 
a question. Let not gentlemen complain of stirring the subject; 
they stirred, they decided the subject ; they who negotiated the lu^ 
mMon ; they who created, in 1789, the memorable increase of coni^ 
representation ; they who confessed the half million ; and they who 
devised the sale of the peerage. We are only the advocates for a 
reform of parliament, but they are the evidence of its necessity ; 
they do not draw that conclusion themselves ; no, bat they are the 
evidences that force the conclusion upon you. 

Gentlemen have talked of innovation ; have they considered the 
date of boroughs when they talk ia this manner ? Many of these 
boroughs were at first free boroughs, perhaps one half of the whole 
was free by charter, and have been made close boroughs by its 
violation, and are in law extinct, and their members now sit in this 
House in the face of the law of the land as well as the principles ef 
the constitution. We moved to go last session into an examinatioB, 
but gentlemen were afraid ; we wish to go now into an examiBS- 
tion, and if they will venture, we have reason to think we can 
show you that many of those boroughs are dead in law, and their 
members sit hero by intrusion. 

We conclude this head by three observations: 1st, That ia 
Ireland the erection of the majority of the boroughs was with a view 
to subvert her parliamentary constitution. 2nd, That the use made 
of those boroughs since, by the sale of peerages, and by the 
procuring at each general election portions of the parliament, 
has tended to undermine that constitution. 3rd, That a great part 
of those boroughs have at this moment na existence in law. We, 
therefore, conclude with Locke and Bolingbroke : 

" Things of this world are in so constant a flux, that nothing 
remains long in the same state ; thus people, riches, trade, power, 
change their stations, flourishing, .mighty cities come to ruin, and proTe 
in time neglected, desolate comers; whilst other unfrequented places 
grow into populous countries, filled with wealth and inhabitants. 
But things not always changing equally, and private interest oftea 
keeping up customs and privileges when the reasons "of them are 
ceased, it often comes to pass, that in governments where part d 
the legislature consists of representatives chosen by the people. ,that 
in tract of time this representation becomes very unequal tod 
disproportionate to the reasons it was at first established upon. ^ 
what gross absurdities the following of custom, when reason has left 
it, may lead, we may be satisfied, when we see the bare namA €f i 
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fown, of which there remain not so mnch as the reins, where scarce 
so much housing as a sheep-cot, or more inhabitants than a she{^ieid, 
are to be foand, send as many representatiyes to the grand assembty' 
of law-makers as a whole conntj, nnmeroos in people and pow^iid 
in riches; this strangers stand amazed at, and eveij one mnst 
eonfess needs a remedy". 

Speaking of the Revolntion, Lord Bolinglnoke adds : 
^' K it had been snch, with respect to the elections of members to 
serve in parliament, these elections might haye been drawn back to 
the ancient prdidple on which they had been established ; and the 
tale of property which was followed andently, and was perverted by 
innnmerable changes that length of time produced, mi^t hare been 
restored ; by which the conmmnities to whom the right of electing 
was trusted, as well as the qnaliiication of the electors and the 
elected, might have been settled in proportion to the present state 
of things. Snch a remedy might have wron^t a radical cnre to the 
evil that threatens our constitution; whereas it is much to be 
apprehended, even from experience, that all others are merely 
palliative; and yet the palliative must be employed, no doubt, till the 
specific can be procured". 
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January 15, 1800. 

Hr. Eoan had just risen to speak, when Mr. Grattan entered the Hoiue, sup- 
ported (in consequence of illness) by Mr. W. B. Ponsonby aud Blr. Arthur 
Moore.^ He took the oaths and his seat, and after Mr. Egan had concluded, 
in conRcquence of illness being obliged to speak sitting, he addressed the House 

as follows :— 7- 

SiR, The gentleman who spoke last but one (Mr. Fox) has spoken 
the pamphlet of thfe English minister — I answer that minister. Ho 
has published two celebrate productions, in both of which he 
declares his intolerance of the constitution of Ireland. He concur 
with the men whom he has hanged, in thinking the constitution a 

* The reporters who have transmitted the account of the debates of the day, 
stfitOf ** Never was beheld a scene more solemn; an indescribable emotion seized 
the House and gallerj', and every heart heaved in tributary pulsation to the 
name, the virtues, and the return to parliament of the founder of the oc^^aiCiV.'Qb. • 
tion of 1782 ; the existence of vrhich was then the 8ub)«Qt ^ ^%\>«X«''. 

V 
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grievance, and differs from them in the remedy onlj; thej propoilqf 
to substitute a republic, and he proposing to substitute the yoke of 
the British Parliament ; the one turns rebel to the King, themiukter 
a rebel to the constitution. 

We have seen him inveigh against their projects, let us hear hsBi 
in defence of his own. He denies in the face of the two natic^s a 
public fact registered and recorded; he disclaims the final adjustment 
of 1782, and he tells you that this final adjustment was no more 
than an incipient train of negotiation. The settlement of which 1 
ppeak consists of several parts, every part a record, establidung oi 
the whole two grand positions. First, the admission of Ireland's 
claim to be legislated for by no other parliament but that of Maud- 
Secondly, the finality imposed upon the two nations, regardmg all 
constitutional projects affecting each other. On the admission of 
that claim, the first tracts of this adjustment are two messages sect 
by his majesty to the pariiaments of the different coujitries, to conie 
to a final adjustment^ in order to remove the discontents and 
jealousies of the Irish ; the second, the answer of the Parliameat of 
Ireland to His Majesty's message, declaring, among other causes of 
discontent and jealousy, one great, capital, principal, and fbnda- 
mental cause, namely, the interposition of the Parliament of Great 
Britain in the legislative regulation of Ireland, accompanied with a 
solemn protest against that interposition, and with a claim of right 
on the part of Ireland ; not of the Parliament of Ireland only, but 
of tl^e people of the realm, whose ancient and unalienable inheritance 
it was stated in that address to be — a perpetual exemption against 
the interference of the Parliament of Great Britain, or that of any 
other Parliament, save only the King, Lords, and Commons ii 
Ifeland. The third part of this adjustment was a resolution .TOted 
by the two British Houses of Parliament, in consequence of said 
address, 1«*ansmitted by His Majesty for their consideration. There 
were two resolutions transmitted ; the first, that the 6th of George 
I., containing the claim of interference by the British Parliament, 
should be repealed ; the second, that the connection between the 
countries should be placed, by mutual consent, on a solid and 
permanent foundation. The third part of the covenant was, the 
address of the two Houses of the Irish Parliament upon the consi- 
deration of these two resolutions ; which address does, among othcf 
things, accept of the proposition contained in the first resolution, and 
does expressly reject the second ; for it says, that we concdte 
the resolution for unqualified and unconditional repeal of the 6tU of 
George I. to be a measure of consummate wisdom. 
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1 drew that address, and I introduced those words expressly tc 
Exclude any sabseqoient qualifications or limitations, affecting to clog 
or restrain the operations of that repeal, and the plenitude of the 
legislatire authority of the Irish Parliament. The address adds the 
clause of finality; for instance, that, gratified ia these particulars 
which it states, no ^constitutional question between the two nations 
will any longer exist^. 

The next part was the measure adopted by the English Pariia- 
ment upon the considenLtion of this address ; and in tha4; measure 
they accede to that address entirely and unequivocally; they embrace 
our proposition of uncon^tional and unqualified repeal ; and they 
accordingly introduce a bill for that purpose ; and thus they dose 
the final adju&toient; our address, though no pait of their resolutions, 
becoming part of their covenant; as their bill oi repeal, though no 
part of our acts, became part of our treaty. 

Another instrument in the transaction is, the address to His 
Excellency the Lord-lieutenant, touching the finality of this measure, 
in which are these words — "We have seen this great national 
aiTangement established on a basis which secures and unites the 
interests of both kingdoms ; the objects we have been, iabouiing for 
have been accomplished". 

The -next is the declaration ef the Irish government, touching the 
finality of that arrangement, " convince^ tlie people that every cause 
of past jealousy and discontent is finally removed, and that both 
countries have pledged their good faith to each other, and that their 
best security will be their inviolable adher^ce to this compact". 
There are two other parts which are material ; the resolution of the 
Irish House of Commons, the 18th of June, declaring in substance, 
that the question was not now to be opened, and that the business 
was done, and in these words, that leave to bring in a bill of right 
was refused, because the right of legislation in the Irish Parliament 
in all cases had been already asserted by Ireland, and fully, and 
finally, and irrevocably acknowledged by Great Britain. 

The next instrument was an address to His Majesty, to beseech 
him to appoint a day of public thanks^ving for the accomplishment 
of these great objects, as well as for his victories. Thus it appears, 
that whatever idea might have been conceived in the second reso- 
lution of the 17th of May, 1732, it was totally and entirely 
abandoned. The minister of that time probably intended to make 
the best bargain he could for England, and therefore conceived it 
eligible to condition and qualify the acknowledgmeivt ^i \}!^^i Sxv^'e,- 
pendency of the Irish Parliament, by certain i[)\'o\\^\sm^ \^%^^Occci^ 
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navigation, etc.; bat finding that the Irish Parliament would acoefft 
of nothing bat the auqualified and onconditiouai repeal, he dropfieitf 
.the froitless idea. I cann'/t presume to state his sentiments, but I 
can state that the Irish proposition of onqaalified and uncondid^ 
repeal, rejecting the idea of farther measures, was adopted in England 
,by her Parliament, which embraced the Irish proposition c^ 
nnqoalified and unconditional repeal of the 6th of George I., aod 
. did repeal it accordingly withont qualification, condition, or limitation. 

I beg leave to mention two facts, which, though uot recorded, are 
not forgotten ; the one is a declaration by Lord Lansdowne, tben 
secretary of state, that the repeal of the 6th George I. was the only 
measure he meant to propose ; the other was a declaration by tins 
representative of the Irish government, in the Irish House of 
Commons, made after our address of the 27th of May, that no 
measures were intended to be grounded on the second English reso- 
lution of May 17th. I remember the question to have been asked 
and so answered. 

I think I have now &ho\Mi, from the records quoted, that ^ 
argument of the minister is against the express letter, the evident 
meaning and honest sense of this final settlement, and I beg leave 
to repeat that finality was not only a part of the settlement, but one 
of its principal objects. The case is still stronger against him: 
finality was the principal object of his country, as legislative inde- 
pendency was the object of cur's. Ireland wished to seize the 
moment of her strength for the establishment of her liberties; the 
court of England wished to conclude the operations of that strength, 
and bind its progress. The one country wished to establish her 
liberty, the other to check the growth of demand; I say the growth 
of demand ; it was the expression of the time. The court of Eng- 
land came, therefore, to an agreement with this country, namely, to 
establish for ever the free and independent existence of the Iiish 
Parliament, and to preserve for ever the unity of empire. The 
former, by the abovementioned adjustment, the latter, by the dam 
of finality to that adjustment annexed, and by precluding then, and 
at all time^ to come, the introduction of any further constitutional 
questions in either country, affecting the connection which was to 
rest under solemn covenant, inviolable, impregnable, and invincibkh 
to the intrigue or ambition of either country, founded on the prudent^ 
the profound, the liberal, and the eternal piinciple of unity of empire 
uid separation of parliament. ' 

I might, hoAvever, waive all this, and yet the minister would get* 
MOthing; 1 might allow, conttary to common sense, that final adja8^ 
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ment, as proposed by His Majesty, means incipient negotiation, i 
will suppose, contrary to truth, to public faith, public honour, anc 
^mmon policy, that the councils of Great Britain at that time meant 
to leave the Irish constitution open to the encroachments of the 
British Parliament, and the British empire open to the encroachments 
of the Irish volunteer; that is, that she meant to expose the solidity of 
her empire, in order to cheat the Irish, first, of their opportunity, and 
afterwards of their constitution ; and yet he has gained nothing by 
these preposterous concessions, because he must allow that the 
arrangement did proceed to certain articles of covenant, and the 
first ai-tide on the part of England excludes his Union, being the 
assent of the Parliament of Great Britain to the requisition of the 
people of Ireland, which was to be exempted in all times to come 
from the interference of British Parliaments, and to have established 
over them no other legislature whatever, save only that of the King, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland. Admitting, then, the ridiculous 
idea of ulterior measures to follow final adjustment, a Union could 
not be one of them. It it hardly necessary to mention that he. has 
been minister ever since that period ; that during the whole of that 
time he never ventured to name Union as one of those measures ; 
not in 1783, when a bill was brought in by the ministry; not in 
1785, when he introduced his celebrated propositions, and stated the 
second resolution of the 17th of May, 1782, to comprehend, not the 
constitution, but the commerce of both countries ; not in the admi- 
nistration of 1785 ; not, in short, until he had reduced this country 
by a train of calamitous measures, to religious divisions, to the con- 
dition of a conquest, such as she was when the Parliament of England, 
at the close* of the last century, took away her trade, and in the 
middle of the present took away her constitution. 

The minister proceeds ; he impeaches the constitution of 1782 ; 
fiom disavowing an arrangement so adjusted at that time, and an 
adjustment so concluded, he advances, and calls that adjustment a 
miserable imperfection ; after fifteen years' panegyric, and when he 
has a great army in Ireland, he has made that discovery, and 
instead of a constitution which established peace in Ireland, he 
revives a principle which produced war in America ; namely, that 
two independent legislatures are incompatible. This was the lan- 
guage of Lord North's sword in the colonies ; this is the language 
of Mr. Pitt's sword in Ireland ; and this doctrine of imperial legis- 
lature which lost Great Britain America, and which Great Britain 
lurrendered to Ireland, takes once more its bloody station in the 
.^meches of the minister, in defiance of faith, and iw q«^\,^\s^\. ^^ 
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experience. It seems as a British Parliament Is disposed to 
its liberties to the court, the court is disposed to advance its dom 
over all the British connections ; similarity of constitutions is no 
the bond of connection ; all are to be swallowed up, according to 
doctrine, in one imperial parliament, whose powers increase as ^^ 
boundaries of the empire contract and the spirit of her liberties dediifci 
" You abolished", says he, " one constitution, but you forgot^ 
form another".* Indeed!; What! does he mean that we shonK 
have demolished an usurpation, in order to mangle a constitution^ 
Does he mean that we should have overset the tyranny of one par- 
liament to mangle another ? Does he mean that we should have taken 
away the usurped and tyrannical powers of the legislature of Eng- 
land, in order to restore those usurped and tyrannical powers to thai. 
very legislature? In what branches? His propositions have statd 
them; commerce, etc., the very branches in which thej had been% 
that very legislature, most oppressively and egregiously, obstinatdy, 
and transcendently abused. Most certainly the conductors of that 
settlement on the part of Ireland, did not think proper so to restore 
the grievance of a foreign legislation, and so to limit the powers of 
a domestic one. The minister has given in his speech the rea^ 
" All the great branches of trade (by which he must mean tile Ihioi 
trade, the plantation trade, and the import trade) are ascribed to 
the liberality of England, not to covenant". I deny it; but as 
ministers may deny covenants, it seemed prudent to reserve th9 
powers of parliament, and accordingly the Irish legislature retains 
full and ample resources, under the settlement of that time, IP 
incline the councils of England to remember and observe her com- 
pacts with our country, should the Brittish minister be'disposed to 
forget them ; thus the Parliament of Ireland can so regulate her in- 
tercourse with other countries for colonial produce, so regulate her 
right to an East India trade, and so adjust her channel trade, as to 
secure a preference in the English market for her linens, and fox a 
direct intercourse with the British plantations. "Was Ireland to 
retain those powers with a view to annoy ? No ; but she was |0 
i-etain them, and to retain them, lest Great Britain, instigated n 
some minister, might be induced to exercise once more those voif 
powers of annoyance with which now the right honourable gentlemlii 
threatens Ireland ; in short, lest Great Britain should retain all 1m^ ' 
powers of molestation, and Ireland should surrender all her pow^* 
of retaliation. The classic minister must know, Tacitus haat^ 

. _ •♦ 
♦J^lr. Pitt's jspeech. , .J 
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Lim, that between the powerful and the impotent there can be no peace; 
the powers I speak of were powers of peace ; they were powers of pro* 
tection ; they were the great reserves of the Irish Parliament, to secnro 
the trade of Ireland and the harmony of the empire ; the wisdom of the 
reserve, such a minister as he is was bom to establish. Strange ideas 
this minister entertains of the constitution of an Irish Parliament. It 
shoaldbe incompetent, it should be omnipotent; incompetent to regulate 
the commerce of the conntiy, omnipotent to give away her constitutioii ; 
it fiuds its omnipotence in his mind when it abdicates its trust. 

The minister proceeds : he spedfies his objections to this settle- 
ment of 1782 ; the case of regency is one, and war is another. Facu 
are against him in both. He states that it was accident alone, 
meaning the recovery of his Majesty, that preserved the idendty 
of the executive pgwer at the time of the regency ; he misstates 
that fact totally and entirely ; it was not accident, namely, the 
recovery of the King, that preserved the identity of the execu- 
tive powers; that identity was preserved amply, carefully, and 
affectionately, by the determination of the Irish Parliament in choos- 
ing for their regent the heir apparent of the Crown, already 
design;ited and determined upon, though not in form invested, 
by the Parliament of Great Britain* The Parliament of Ireland 
provided in that event not only for the preservation of the monar- 
chical principle, but for the preservation of the connexion likewise, 
and adhered to his country, though they did not link themselves to 
his party. • The principle that came nnder the consideration of the 
Irish Parliament was threefold, — the principle of •monarchy, the 
principle of connection, and the principle of party. With regard V^ 
the two first, they concurred with the Parliament of England ; thef 
chose as regent the next in succession to the Crown, and they cho«e 
him after, and not before, the Parliament of Great Britain had signi- 
fied, with the minister at their head, their determination to app'^nt 
him, and in so doing they followed faithfully the spirit of the act of 
annexation of the crown, whi>;h forms between the two countries 
their bond and connexion, but a bond and connection tbrougfj tfw 
medium of monarchy. I am stating the spirit of that a^.-t. I *ay, 
the act of annexation, and so the bill of 1782, altering ami amen/l- 
ing the act of Poynings, and ordaining that Inah \A\U shall Ut imut 
to the King, look to the bond and connection of these islands throu^i 
the medium of monardiy. A British republic never W2m in the 
contemplation of either ; but an English monarchy, an/1 no otl^i-j 
form of government, was present to the eonceptions of ^HpiU^ t^iUm, 
giving thereby the royal house, who aiu the QMuacitW 'A X&^oWl *«^ 
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well OS of Great Britaiu, a doubly security, and the throne i^ 
which they sit a donble root. I say the Parliament of Ireland di^ 
jjdhere to the principles of British connection, and did unite viSH 
them the safe and the prescribed principles of monarchical goyen>- 
raent They did concur with the Parliament of England in tfe 
choice of a regent, in the person of his Royal Highness the Prinop 
of Wales. But with regard to the third principle, namely, the 
principle of party, they differed ; the Parliament of England think- 
ing proper to incumber the regent with extraordinary limitations, 
and that of Ireland judging it more eligible to leave him mM 
exercise of all the executive powers. It therefore rejected a motion 
of delay, knowing the object of that motion was to postpone the 
appointment imtil the then Lord-lieutenant of Ireland should have 
formed a formidable faction confederated against the future govern- 
ment. In short, the Parliament of Ireland did not think it proper 
to appoint a regent with less than regential power, and to constitute 
in opposition a minister with gi'eat portions of regal authority, 
Hence, perhaps, this Union ; hence, perhaps, the visitation of calami- 
tons government which has befallen Ireland ever since. One of the 
minister's instruments in this country has confessed it ; he has saM, 
in one of his speeches published by his authority, that all the misfor- 
tunes of this country sprung from that resentful period. But who 
is it that reproaches Ireland upon this subject, most injuriously and 
unjustly, with the crime of availing herself of the opportunity 
afforded by the most calamitous event that visited the l^lth of our 
sovereign ? it is that very minister who published that opportunity 
m the brbadest and most unqualified resolution; who told the 
parliament of both countries, that they were perfectly competent to 
supply, in that melancholy momeut, the deficiency in the executive 
magistrate by any method which they thought proper ; that is, who 
told the British Houses they were competent to establish a tempo- 
rary republic; and told the Irish Houses, of course and by nec^ssiuy 
inference, that they were competent to establish a temporary repub- 
lic, and to accomplish a temporary separation. To have declined the 
opportunity is called the ambition of one parliament ; to have pro- 
claimed the opportunity, is called the moderation of the minister. 
His partiznns in this country went further ; he maintained the power 
of the British convention to bind Ireland : — 
nie impiger tiausit 
Sptunantem pateram et pleno prolait se aaro. 

According to the two opinions, the two Houses of the British Parlia- 
ment could overturn the British monarchy and Irish constitutioB. 
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The minister proceeds : he states a second instance, namely, that 
of war. Here, again, the fact is against him; the Parliament of 
Ireland have, ever since their emancipation, concurred with England 
on the subject of war; but they have concurred, with this remark- 
able difference, that, before their emancipation, their concurrence 
was barren, and since their emancipation, it has been prodncSive. 
Immediately on the settlement of that emancipation in 1782, thef 
voted a sum for British seamen, and on the apprehension of a war 
with Spain in 1790, they voted another ; and in the present war, 
nndcr Lord Fitzwilliam's administration, they voted a third; so 
much more beneficial are the wild* offerings of liberty, than the 
squeezings, and eviscerations, and excruciations of power. But all 
this is lost upon the minister ; fact and bounty make no impression on 
him ; he has against both a fallacious argument and hungry speculation. 

He thmks that he foresees that the Parh'ament of Ireland may 
dissent from that of Great Britain on the subject of war. He knows 
that peace and war are in the department of the King, not of 
parliament; he knows that, on a proclamation by His Majesty, 
Ireland is in a state of war, of course, and without the assent of the 
Houses of Parliament ; he knows that the supply of that war depends 
not on the Parliament of Ireland, but of Great Britain ; and there- 
fore the interference of the Parliament of Ireland on that subject is 
little more than the declaration of a sentiment. Now, the declara- 
tion of a sentiment on such a subject is only valuable as it is the 
sentiment of the nation; and the concurrence of Ireland in British wars 
can only be the sentiment of the nation as the constitution of the 
nation ; that is to say, the rights of Ireland, as claimed by herself, to 
be exempted from the legislative authority of a British Parliament, are 
tendered, regarded, and protected by the British empire. It is not the 
Isle of Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, the Mysore country, ncr the 
dominions of Tippoo, nor yet the feathers of her western wing, that 
engage the attention or interests of Ireland ; it is her own freedom and 
constitution; it is our own idea of that internal freedom and constitu- 
tion, not snch as British ministers, who have invaded that constitutloo, 
shall hold forth ; nor snch as English or Scotch metaphysicians, who 
made chains for America, and called them her constitution, and who are 
ready now to cast links for Ireland; bnt that constitution whidi $he 
herself, Ireland, feels, comprehends, venerates, and claims ; imch m 
she herself expressed in her convention at Ihtn^^annoo, ami throndb 
all her counties and dties, and in every description and »mffmtU^ 
of people, and afterwards in fall pariiament claimed, earmd, r^^b* 
tercd, and recorded; it b £»* the ^^cjierraiim of iU\^ fjm^K'^Mi^ 
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that Bbe is interested in British wars. She considers the Biitfib 
empire a great western barrier against invasion from other conntnea{^i 
invasion on what? invasion on her liberties, on her rights a3id|»in*t 
leges ; Invasion on self-legislation, the parent and protectress of themi 
all. She hears the ocean protesting against separation, bat ^ 
hears the sea likewise protesting against Union; she follows, tb^fr* 
fore, her physical destination, and obejrs the dispensations of Provi* ; 
dence, when she protests, like that sea, against the two sitoadoos, 
both eqaally unnatural, separation and onion. 

On these principles, I suppose the dissent of Ireland, on the subject 
of war, highly improbable, as it is nninstanced ; bnt I should 
attribute, like the minister, infallibility to those councils that engage 
their country in a war, should I suppose the dissent of Ireland on 
such a subject at all times to be fataL Happy had it been for his 
Majesty, happy had it been for his glory and renown in all time to 
come, had not the Parliament of Ireland, in an American war, cured 
him with her concurrence! What could the tutelary angel of 
England have done more, if that angel had been Minerva, and tbaft 
Minerva sat in parliament — what, than to have advanced again* 
the councils of that time the shield of her displeasure ? Looking 
back to the wars in which Great Britain has been engaged, I shoald 
therefore suggest, that she is in less danger from the besitatiou of 
Leland, than from the precipitation of Great Britain. In this part 
of his argument the minister is weak, but in his remedy he is not 
.)nly weak, but mischievous. He proposes, by taking away oiff 
powers of dissent, to withdraw our motive of concurrence, and, to 
secure our silence, forfeits our affection; he foresees an improbablo 
event; of that event he greatly exaggerates the danger and provides 
a remedy which makes that danger not only imminent, but deadly. 

I will put this question to my country ; I 'will suppose her at ^ 
bar, and I will ask her : Will you fight for a Union as you woold 
for a constitution? Will you fight for that Lords and that 
Commons, who in the last century took away yom* trade, and in the 
present your constitution, as for that King, Lords, and Commons, 
who have restored both ? Well, the minister has destroyed this 
constitution ; to destroy is easy ; the edifices of the mind, like the 
fabrics of marble, require an age to build, but ask only minutes to 
precipitate; and, as the fall of both is an effort of .no time, » 
neither is it a business of any strength ; a pick-axe and a cominoa 
labourer will do the one — a little lawyer, a little pimp, a wickei 
minister, the other. 
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The constitntion, which, with more of less violenee, has been the 
inheritance of this conntiy for six hundred years ; that modus tenauU 
parliamentum, which lasted and ontUsted of PUmtagaiet the wars, 
of Tudor the violence, and of Stuart the STStematic fiilsehood ; the 
condition of our connection — ^yes — the constitution he destroys — is 
one of the pillars of the British empire. He may walk round it 
and round it, and the more he contemplates, the more must he 
admire ; such a one as had cost England of money millions and of 
blood a deluge — cheaply and nobly expended ; whose restoration 
had cost Ireland her noblest efforts, and was tiie habitation of her 
loyalty; we are accustomed to behold the kings of these countries 
in the keeping of parliament; I say of her loyalty as well 
as of her liberty, where she had hung up the sword of the 
volunteer, her temple of fame, as well as of freedom ; where she had 
seated herself, as she vainly thought, in modest security and in a 
long repose. 

I have done with the pile which the minister batters. I come to 
the Babel which he builds; and as he throws down without a 
principle, so does he construct witiiout a foundation. This fabric 
he calls & Union, and to this his fabric there are two striking 
objections : first, it is no Union : it is not an identification of 
people, for it excludes the Catholics ; secondly, it is a consolidation 
of the Irish legislatui-es, that is to say, a merger of the Irish 
Parliament ; and incurs every objection to a Union, without obtain- 
ing the only object which a Union professes : it is an extinction of 
the constitution, and an exclusion of the people. Well ! he has 
overlooked the people as he has overlooked the sea. I say he 
excludes the Catholics, and he destroys their best chance of admission 
— the relative consequence. Thus he reasons, that hereafter, in a 
course of time (he does not say when), if they behave themselves 
(he does not say how), they may see their subjects submitted to a 
course of discussion (he does not say with what result or determina- 
ticAi) ; and as the ground for this inane period, in which he promises 
nothing, and in which, if he did promise much, at so remote a period 
he could peiform nothing, unless he, like the evil he has accomplished, 
be immortal-^for this inane sentence, in which he can scarcely be 
said to deceive the Catholic, or suffer the Catholic to deceive 
liimself, he exhibits no other ground than the physical inanity of 
the Catholic body accomplished by a Union, which, as it destroys 
the relative importance of Ireland, so it destroys the relative pro- 
portion of the Catholic inhabitants, and thus they become admissible 
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becaose they cease to be anTthing. Hence, according to bim, I 
brilliant expectation: "You were", say his advocateg, aiiS 
imports his argument, " before the Union as three to one, jovl ; 
'^ by the Union as one to four". Thus he founds theur hopes, i 
politick! power on the extinction of physical conseqaence, and malm 
the inanity of their body and the nonentity oif their country tSe 
pillars of their future ambition. 

The Catholics of the city of Dublin have come forth in support i 
the constitution. I rejoice at it. They have answered their enemitt 
by the best possible answer — ^by services. Such answer is more 
than refutation — it is triumph. The man who supports aod 
preserves parliament qualifies ; the path of glory leads on to 
privilege ; " enjoy with me, if you please ; without me, if you be 
illiberal ; but by me certainly ; and at all events enjoy the parhamen' 
tary constitution of your country". This is to defend the tower, 
this is to leap upon the wreck, this is to sit beside the country in 
her sick bed ; if she recover, there is a long and bright ordti of 
days before her, and the Catholics will have contributed to that 
event ; if she perish, they will have done their utmost to save iier; 
they will have done as an honest man ought in such an extreme 
case-^they will have flung out their last setting glories, and sxak 
with their country. 

The minister, by his first plans, as detailed by his advocates, not 
only banished the Catholics from parliament, but banished the 
Protestants from it likewise, for he banished them from a due repre- 
sentation therein ; he struck off one half of the county representa- 
tives, and preserved the portion of boroughs as two to one. Thos 
he disposed of the question of Catholic emancipation and 
parliamentary reform, by getting rid of both for ever ; thus did he 
build his first plan of Union upon the abuses both of church and 
state, and reformed neither; religious monopoly or borongh 
monopoly, he continued to exclude the Catholic from parliament; 
and he continued to shut out both Protestant and Catholic from a 
due and effectual parliamentary representation. He shut ont 
Protestant ascendency as well as Catholic participation ; and in the 
place of both, constituted borough ascendency ill perpetual abns^ 
and dominion. He reformed the British Parliament by nearly sixflT 
Irish borough members ; he reformed the Irish Parliament by 558 
English and Scotch members; and on this mutual misrepresentati(|L 
constituted an imperial legislature. There was no great effort f 
ability in all this ; much felicity of mischief, no expenditure ^tjlpf 
of time or talent. There was nothing in the scheme which WW 
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grand, nothing which was deep, nothing which was comprehensive ; 

ho demolished an old institution at the same time that he preserved 

old abuses, and put himself at their head, and entailed them on 

posterity, like a common disorder, to be continued through what he 

calls a parental parliament. Such a plan was too desperate, as far 

as relates to the proportion of counties and boroughs. I understand 

it is in part abandoned, and well it may, because, whether these 

representatives be in a greater or lesser proportion borough members, 

they will be the host of administration, and not the representatives 

of the people. He takes one hundred members, many of whom are 

removed by the nature of their election from the influence of repre- 

>sentation ; all of whom, by removal from their country, are with- 

di-awn from that of sympathy, from that of opinion. He changes 

the sphere, not only of their action, but of their character and of 

their sensations. How came the Irish Parliament, with all its 

borough members, in 1779, to demand a free trade — in 1782, to 

demand a free constitution? Because it sat in Ireland; because 

they sat in their own country ; and because at that time they had a 

country ; because, however influenced as many of its members were 

by places, however uninfluenced as many of its members were by 

popular representation, yet were they influenced by Irish sympathy. 

They did not like to meet every hour faces that looked shame upon 

them ; they did not like to stand in the sphere of their own infamy; 

thus they acted as the Irish absentee at the very same time did not 

act ; they saved the country because they lived in it, as the others 

abandoned the country because they lived out of it. 

I will not say that one hundred Irish gentlemen will act ill, where 
any man would act well ; but never was there a situation in which 
they had so much temptation to act ill, and so little to act well ; 
great expense and consequent distresses ; no support from the voice 
of an Irish public ; no check ; they will be in situation a sort of 
gentlemen of the empire ; that is to say, gentlemen at large, absent 
from one country, and unelected by the other — suspended between 
both, and belonging to neither. The sagacious English Secretary 
of State has foretold this: "What advantage**, says he, "will it 
be to the talents of Ireland, (bis opportunity in the British empire 
thus opened?" That is what we dread. The maitet of St. Stephen 
opened to the individual, and the talents of the eoimtry, like iU 
property, dragged from the kingdom of Ireland to be sold in 
London ; these men, fr<nn their sitoatioo (man is the child of giUuh' 
tion), their native boDonr may ftmgg^ ; bat from thdr iniuMim^ 
they win be adventurers of the most exfenmt \jBtA\ «jQeh«iA»i«^ 
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"withxjretcnsionB, dressed and sold, as it were, in the sbronds m^'^ti^ 
clothes of the Irish Parliament, and playing for hire their tricKc btflfe 
tomh, the only repository the minister will allow to an Irish conjfe- 
tion^ the image of degradation, and the representatives of nothin;. 

Come^ he has done mnch ; he has destroyed one constitution ; he 
has corrupted another ; and diis cormpted constitntion he csSa s 
parental representation. I congratnlate the country on flie new 
baptism of what was once called the representative body of Ik 
nation. Instead of the plain, august language of the constitndoD, 
we are here saluted with the novel and barbaric phraseology of 
empire. With this change of name we perceive a transfer of 
obligation, converting die duty of the delegate into the duty of Ac 
constituent, and the inheritance of the people into the inheritance of 
their trustees. 

Well, this assembly, this Imperial Pariiament, what are Hs 
elements ? Irish absentees, who have forsaken their countiy, and 
a British Parliament that took away the constitution. Does he say 
that such a parliament will have no prejudices against Ireland? Let 
.him look to his speeches ; a capital understanding, a comprebcMiTe 
Knowledge, and a transcendent eloquence ; hear him with all these 
powers speak on the subject of Ireland, whether it be the condnct 
of her administration, the character of her people, her commerce, or 
her covenants, or her constitution; and he betrays an ignorance ^st 
.would dishonour an idiot. Does he wish for further instances? Let 
him look to the speeches of his agents in Ireland; speeches made and 
published for the palate and prejudices of the English court : what 
description of men have they not traduced, what patriotic achieve- 
ment have they not deprecated, what honest character have they not 
belied ? Does he look for further instances? Let him turn to his 
catalogue : what notorious apostate whom he has not hononred? 
«7hat impudent defamer of the rights and diaracter of Ireland that 
\ie has not advanced? On the other hand, what man that made a 
etand for her liberties whom he has not dismissed? Mr. Fitzgerald, 
Sir John Pamell, who had supported his govempient long, refnsed 
to abandon their country and their honour, and were immediatdy 
told they were no longer fit for the service of government. Mr. 
Foster, who had supported his administration long, held up Ibs 
shield for that parliament of which he is the natural advocate, and 
was immediately honoured by the enmity of the court, and a 
personal attack on his character and consistency. 

Lord Fitzwilliam, an Englishman, a friend to the wa^*, a 
strenuous advocate for order and regulfu* government, widi a 
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Ciiaracter that is pniity itseU^ entertaiDcd far Ireland a fittal 
affection, and by that one offence, cancdled all his long and splenfid 
catalogue of virtues, and was dismissed according^. 

A legislatore, tiie parent of both countries, he talks of; a l^^ia- 
tnre, as far as relates to Ireland, free from the infloence of yndnity^ 
of sympathy. The Isle of Man is all that (free from the infloence 
of opinion, free from the influence of duty, directed by prgu&es, 
and^mincnmbered by knowledge). In order to judge what tbu 
parental legislature would be, let ns conader what the Eriti«Ii 
Parliament has been, and let ns compare that Pailiament, for thu 
purpose, with the legislatore of Ireland. In this comparison I do 
not mean to approve of dl the parliaments that have sat in Ireland: 
I lefl the former parliament, because I condemned its proceeding? ; 
but I argue not like the minister, from the miscondact of one parlia- 
ment against the bdng of parliament itself. I valoe that parliamentary 
constitution by the average of its benefits ; and I affirm, that the 
blessings procured by the Irish Pariiament in the last twenty years, 
are greater than all the blessings afforded by British Pariiaments to 
Ireland for the last century ; greater even than the misdiiefe inflicted 
on Ireland by British Parliaments ; greater than all the blessings 
procured by those parliaments for their own country within that 
period. Within that time the legislatures of England lost vi empire, 
and the legislature of Ireland recovered a constitution. 

Well, we have done with this parental parliament ; and now we 
come to the bribes which he holds out. And, first, be begins with 
the church. To the Protestant chtn'ch he promises perpetual 
security; to the Catholic diurch his advocates promise eventual 
salary ; and both hold out to the former commutation of tithes* 

With respect to the Protestant church, whatever may be his 
wishes in favour of its duration, he takes the strongest measures U* 
accomplish its destruction; for he attempts to disgrace it to all 
eternity. He is employing, or his agents are employing, several o. 
its members to negotiate away the constitntion, and to mendicat<; 
addresses transferring to another country the pariiament and le^Ia- 
^ve power of thdr own ; disfrandbimng the very people by wiami 
the church is fed, and deserting the holy mission of Ood to fulfil 
this profligate mission of the minister. Give up your ryjuntry, says 
the minister; give up your character, and be immortal. 80 na.ii 
Charles the First to his church when he prostituted the OoffM>l, and 
re^mented the clergy into battalions against the constitutioo^ afMl 
overturned the church by its own infamy. 

At the same time that the minister endcavoutft V> Sjs^st vwwj *>a« 
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aathoritj of one chnrch, his advocates tell you thftt he proplfistt^ 
give salaries to another ; that is, they tell yon that he propea# IB 
bribe the Catholic clergy, if they will betray the constitution. "^iJl 
whatever form of religion our pious court contemplates the Almi^i»^i 
it ever occurs to convert Him to some diabolical purpose^ llfi 
Catholics had been accused pretty liberally of disloyalty by tM 
veiy advocates who now seem to think it proper to reward tB^ 
imputed treasons against the king, provided they shall be fc^^dii 
up by real treasons against the people. I do not believe, I ntkH 
did believe, the general charges made agaihst the Catholics ; T-dS 
not dispute, I never did dispute, the propriety of giving salaries 16 
then- clergy ; but it should be salaries, not bribes — salaries ibr tK 
exercise of their religious duty, and not wages for the practice of 
political apostacy. According to this plan, the Catholic religion, it 
would seem, disqualified its followers to receive the blessings of ffcft 
constitution ; but the priest's hostilities to that constitution qasiiff 
him to receive a salary for the exercise of that very religion wbigh 
is at once punished by civil disability and encouraged by ecclesla^lcflt 
provision ; as good Catholics they are dbqaalified, and as hai 
citizens they are to be rewarded. ■'-' 

The minister proceeds : he proposes his third bribe, namely, tW 
abolition of tithes. You obsei-ve, such a proposal does not seem # 
form part of his Union, but is an offer kept back to be regalal«^ 
modified, and qualified, when the Union is passed, and the consider-' 
ation is given. I approve of a modus as a compensation for dtlie, 
but I do not approve of it as a compensation for parliament ; ^vhea 
I proposed that measure, and was opposed by men by whom I coild 
only be opposed, and could not be answered, I was told by the yng*s 
ministers that commutation of tithe was the overthrow of the chordii 
Couple the project of the minister now with the argument (^ 
his agents then, and the combined idea amounts to this, that it 'n 
prudent to overturn the church, provided at the same time you over- 
tum.the constitution ; but the fact is, that the argument at tliflt 
time was false, and the proposal at this time is fallacious ; ^' 
argument had for its object personal calumny ; and ther propctsa^^ 
national extinction. -^^ • 

The minister has not done with bribes ; whatever economy 1^' 
shows in argument, here he has been generous in the extiei^ 
Pai'son, priest (I think one of his advocates hints thePresbyteriaBs)tf^' 
not forgotten ; and now the mercantile body are all to be bribt'^ 
that all may be ruined. He holds out commercial benefits for p<MM^ 
*vnnihilation ; he offers you an abundance of capital, bui fii«l^ 
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takes it «way ; he takes sway a great portion of the landed capital 
frf the country by the necessary operation of Union ; he will ^ve yon, 
however, commercial capital in its plac^ bnt first he will give you 
taxes. It seems it is only necessary to break the barriers of liberty, 
and the tides of commerce will flow in of course ; take away her 
lival in landed capital, and then commercial capital advances without 
fyai. Commerce only wants weight, t.e. taxes, it seems, in order 
to run with new spirit. He not only finds commerce in the retreat 
«f landed capital, but he finds com also. His whole speech. is a 
'Course of surprises ; the growtii of excision, the resource of incum* 
brance, and harvests sown and gathered by the absence of the 
proprietors of the soil and of their property. AH these things are to 
come. When? He does not tell you. Where? He does notteE 
you ? You take take his word for aiD this. I have heard of a 
banker's bill of exchange, Bank of England's notes. Bank of Ireland'«i 
notes ; but a prophet's promissory note is a new traffic ; all he gets from 
Ireland is our solid loss ; all he promises are visionary, distant, and 
prophetic advantages. He sees, I do not, British merchants and 
British capital saiHi^ to the provinces of Connaught and Munster ; 
there they settle in great multitudes, themselves and families. He 
mentions not what description of manufacturers : who from Birming- 
ham; who from Manchester ; no matter, he cares not; he goes on 
assertmg, and asserting with great ease to himself, and without any 
obligation to fact Ii»agiBation is the region in whi^h he delights 
to disport; where he is to take away your parliament, where 
he is to take away your final judicature, where he is to increase 
your taxes, where he ia to get an Irish tribute, th^« he is a plant ^ 
direct, matter-of-fact man; but where he is to pay you for all 
this, there he is poetic and prophetic; no longer a financier, but 
an inspired accountant. Fancy gives her wand ; Amalthea takes hkn 
by the hand ; Ceres is in her train. 

The English capitalist, he thmks, will settle his family in the 
midst of tiiose Irish Catholics, whom he does not think it safe to 
a^mit into parliament; as subjects, he thinks them dangerous ; as a 
neighbouring multitude safe. The English manufacturer will make 
this distinction ; he will dread them as individuals, and confide in 
them as t body, and settle his family and his property in the midst 
of them : he will therefore, the minister supposes, leave his cod 
mines, leave his machinery, leave bis comforts, leave his habits, 
conquer his prejudices, and come over to Ireland to meet his taxes 
and miss his constitution. They did not do this when the twL^ «fL 
I^nd were few ; we were iadeed told they wouVdj «a xf ^ ^t^Tio^ Va\^. 
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They did Bot do this when there was no military govc 
Ireland. However, as prejudices against the coontiy increase^ 
iqnpposes commercial confidence may increase likewise. There ^i^ 
contradicting all this, because argnments which reason doe^^ot 
suggest, reason cannot remove ; besides, the minister in all tha jEki^ 
not argue, but foreteL Now you can scarcely answer a prophd; ij^i 
csM orij disbelieve him ; his arguments are false, bnt his inspxrat|^ 
may be true; appearances, however, are against them ; forinsl^ui^ 
A principal ground of complaint in Ireland is a misapi^icadoii (^ 
landed capital, or the diversion of it to other countries from tb^ 
::ultivation of Ireland, where great tracts remain either totally negleo-, 
ted or superficially improved ; where the tenantry have not cap^ 
and the land can be reclulmed only by the employment (and a vei| 
rational employment it would be) of part of the rent arising then^ 
from, 'on the soil which produced it, improving, however, gradii^ 
ally since the establishment of our free constitution, which contaui^ 
in itself the power of checking the evil I speak of, and which,. ]b^ 
adding to the consequence of the country, will natm*ally dimi^^ 
the number of absentees, comparatively aided as it must be by <j$ 
growth of £ng1ish taxes, unless by a Union we adopt those ta^pes 
in Ireland. How does he remedy this disorder ? He finds a gre^ 
absentee draught; he gives yon another; and having secured to yo* 
two complaints, he engages to cure both. Another principal can^ 
of complaint, is another effect arising from the non-residence of JaA 
landlords, whose presence on their own estates is necessary for th^ 
baccour as well as the improvement of their tenantry; thatt^jl 
peasant may not perish for wapt of medicine, of cordial, and of carv 
which they can only find in the administration of the landlord, who 
civilizes them and regulates them in the capacity of a magistrate, 
while he husbands and covers them in that of aprotecter, improving 
!iot only them but himself by the exercise of his virtues, as well 39 
Ihe dispensation of his property, drawing together the two orders ot 
society, the rich and poor, until each may administer to the otb^ 
and civilize, the one by giving, and the other by receiving ; so ^ 
aristocracy and democracy may have a head and a body ; so Md 
the rich may bring on the poor, and the poor may strengthen ^4^ 
rich ; and both contributing to the strength, order, and beaifty oll^ 
state, may form that pillar of society, where all below is stren^t^} 
flud all above is grace. How does his plan ac<;omplish this!^ -^ 
withdraws their landed gentlemen, and then improves Irish mann^ 
bj English factors ; but I leave his trifling, and come to his tii|f^^ 
As he offered before a trad(^ which he had not to give, so nmfjifh 
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Ariaces to wifihdraw a trade which he cannot take awaj; hm 
ttreat is fonnded on a monstroos assertion, that onr prindpal 
ftyaiiches of commerce are due to the liberality of England. 
^* liberality of England to Irish commerce ! Where are we to look 
for it ? In what part of the centniy ? For near one hundred years 
n^ Is a long time), the minister himself disclaims the illiberal policy 
of Ills country. Is it at the close of this centnry; for instance, in - 
ffife Majesty's speech from the throne in the year 1775. where he is 
iudvised to signify his intention to maintain the principle of American 
taxation over all his dominions ? Or is it in the embargo of the 
same period ? Or is it in the tea tax imposed on Ireknd by the 
British Parliament about the period of 1779 ? Or will he say this 
Iberality appears in the mockery of those bills, in which England 
ifi^cted to relieve the distresses of Ireland ? Was it in the English 
act, giving the Irish a power to catch whales, or in that otiier bill, 
permitting the Itish to plant tobacco? Or was it in 1778 
that this liberality made its appearance? No: for I remember 
in that period, supporting an address for the extension of Irish 
oommerce; and I remember also being opposed and defeated by the 
immediate imterposition of the CroM-n. It is not then in the period 
of 1778 that we are to look for this liberality. Was it in the period 
1779, the time of the short money bill, of the non^coniooipdoii 
^eement, and of the Irish requisition of free trade ? 

Here is the liberality of England ; she was just then, ^ was 
Sbcral never; and she was just to you then, because yon were iheu 
jtst to yourself; she has been faithful since ; I (or one shall be is^ 
£ed with her fidelity and justice, and on these occamns I acknow* 
ledge both. Are there any further instances in which we are to 
look for English justice in the subject of Irish trade ? Yes ; th^« 
is another, in 1793, on the subject of the reteport An mempi hnd 
been made to carry that point for Ireknd m 1786, eootaiiMd in two 
resolutions which I moved as an amendment to the mrif^Um lux^ 
'which has been char^ to IreUmd as a favour, but wbkb wstf In 
fact jobbed to the British ministry by him who mado 1^ ^kMrpt^ 
and sold without any clause of equality and redprodty. But a^' 
wards in 1793,. a reexport Inll passed in Great BritaHi to fawtmr f4 
Preland, exactly at the time when the charter of tli« f/uH l«fi» 
Company expired, and an Irish Mil was necessary and d^ pass i^ 
secure her monopoly for a limited time: miehUtiiehkti^ry^AhMtk 
dtecesfflon. Now look at the tariff, or me wfiat hm \mm tim rmAi^ 
greattly in favour of England. UniJer the bea^l ^ home numnAmm^ 
aM colonial produce, in favour of Eagfaad; ioxAm t)i4i^\MtsA «A t%^«^ 
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material, the prodnce of their vespectir^ eoontriea, ^bon^iM. 
millions ia favour of £ngland. Under the head of f orefgn «rti#H^ 
a great balance in favonr of England. Add to this an idMPlM 
rental of considerably aboye a mUlioiiy and yoa will find tlieii*^ 
a sam of above four milli(ms annoaHj, in wMch Ireland adraialM 
to Great Britain, and ponrs herself, as it were, abondantly and wHfiti 
reserve into the British dominion. ;n ij 

This is the trade the minister threatens to alter, and t}ianki>le 
threatens not Ghreat Britain, bnt Irelajsd. H#re he -will have««8 
diffioolty; and firsl» the covenant of 1779« He de&iea IhMwtk- 
nant ; he says, that all the great oommerdud advantages of Irelaii^aN 
to be ascribed to the Ufoeralitj of the British Parli«si«rt, and nollo 
the Irish Parliament. Wherever be meets anirish covenant, he pf» 
it no qaarter. I will state the foct, and let ihe pnbHe jndge. in 
October, 1779^ an address passed the Irish Commons, ooiitaimii|'a 
requisition for a free trade : it was followed by a niotion dedanig 
that the Irish Commons wonld not,Yor the present, gi*antnew taxn; 
it was followed by a limitation of die act of supply to the dnniioa 
of six months only, l^ was considered in England, and attend 
with resolations mot iH by the then minister, purporting to leptSi 
certain restrictive acts on the free trade of Maud, and to gnoitU 
direct interconrse between Ireland and his Majesty's plantatioaBy 
subject to eqnality of dnty. These resolations were considered in 
the Parliament of Ireland ;* they were voted satisfactory. Along 
money bill was then passed, and new taxes were then granted k 
consideration thereof, and this he calls no cov€»iant. He hasdeniflD, 
it seems, the linen covenant; he has denied this conun^ciai cofe- 
nant of 1 779 ; and he has denied the constitutional covenant of 1782; 
and having disclaimed the obligation of three treaties, he now proposes 
a fourth, in which he desires you to give up your pai'tiameDt to 
secure his faith in time to come. I argue in a diffepent mamar: 
I argue from his disposition to dispute the validity of covenaotto 
the necessity of the existence of parliament^-^u Irish parliameutr- 
the guarantee of those covenants, which has the power to pte^dte 
the obligation, or resources to retaliate. Does the mmisteiB, wlb/tn 
he talks of an eleemosynary trade, recollect how the Iri^h PariiaMat 
could affect the East India Company by discontinuing th^aolA/ 
1793, granted but for a limited time ? Does he recollect how ^ 
oonld a&eot the British West India monopoly by withdrawmf^ 
exclusivo consumption fh>m the British plantations ? Does he iM^ 

* Seo the lesolutiona and tho Uw ejLpreaslag the condltioa aud < 
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rJiii Iroer ve ^oulcl affect the nxfj of England by regnlttionsiegard- 
,,4i^ Qmr Irish provisions ? Does he recoUect how we eonld affiscft her 
i^^mtfkn^hy formnig commercial interconrse with ane rest of the world ? 
iiBieliet not this depend npon idle threats, threats which neTershoidd 
fteve been advanced on our side, if they had not been first moet 
^'im^radently introdaced on his. I say, let not the argnment rest on 
threats, bat let it rest on the past experiment; the experimeai has 
vjleet made; we got onr trade by oar resources and oar parliament; 
/ ire w31 keep oar trade by a£S9ctioa and by covenant* Bat shoold a 
^^tish mhikter choose to despise those tenares, we have another; we 
. €a»keep onr teade by the means by which we have obtained it,.^-^. 
oar parliament, oar resoorces. 

He speaks of the Iken farads On this subject, indeed, he has 
been answered, as he has i^n the others, by the argnment and by 
r. She eiiperiment ; the argnment which proves that the bounty on finet. 
was not granted for the sake of Irdand, and that Irish lines sells 
itself. Bat suppose lus itgasoMng in this case to be as true as it is 
fiiUftcbos, what does it amountto? That his eonntry robbed Ireland 
oC her £ree trade in the last centoiy, and gave her, in the pkacfsof it, 
j^ie export of one solitaiy manufaeture, dq^ending on the diarity of 
> ^igland ; and now he proposes to rob Irehmd of that mmmhetme^ ' 
^mless Ireland consents to be robbed of her paiiiament 1 He has no 
other ground of triumph but the disgrace and dishonour of his 
country ; however, her case is better than he has stated it ; and tiiat 
is proved by the experiment; for in 1779, we wa« encountered by 
the same tkeats on the same subject; we despised those thieats; 
we put the question to a trial ; we ei^ered into a non-consnmptlon 
Agreement; we demanded a free tiade ; thefi«ofiadeweoblahied; 
the Ihien trade we preserved. 

What he cannot reoondle to your interests, be aftetftoraeandle 

toyonr honour. He^ the minister^ <^his b«id|^ wiA cornqMto 

leranmed", proposes to yon to give up the andent iubmtaaee of 

yov country; to pfodahn as utter and blank incapacity, and to 

. i^^^ster this proclamation of htei^MGity in as act whidi ioiieta on 

Mthii ancient nation an eternal disiOiai^s and ho aeeonpanief Omm 

. fflsonstrotts proposals by nndisgmsed terror and wqnaliied bfibiiy^ 

^nad this he calls no attach on thohonow and dignity of the Idi^l^on, 

Hi\^' Tho timig he proposes to buy, is what CMnot besold-^mnmrf 

1 For it, ho has notidng to giro; everything of rafao irUcli yw 

;fMMS, yon obtained under a free eossttadon ; part wMb k^ a«d 

you must be not only a slave bit as idiot 

. iMo prspositioai not only go to jonr ^AoMii^ Vii i3M| «» 
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built upon nothing else: he tells yon, it is hia main aigraneni, {M 
you are unfit to exercise a free constitution : and he affects to pm^ 
it by the experiment. Jacobinism grows, sajrs he, ont of thet si^ 
state and condition of Ireland^ I have heard of parliament iin)ifi^ 
ing ministers ; but here is a minister impeaching pariiament; l^4ie|o 
more — he impeaches the parliamentary constitution itself: the^^i 
in that constitution he has protected; it is only its being tiial Ji^ 
destroys; on what gronnd ? Your exports since your emanctpaliimii 
and under that parliamentaiy constitution, and in a great mea^lc 
by -that parliamentaiy constitution, have nearly donbled; oomv^E^ 
daily it has worked well. Yonr concord with England sinoe ijm 
emandpation, as far as it relates to parliament on the subjec^jlk 
war, has been not only approved, but has been productive ; impe^^ 
ally, therefore, it has worked wcdl. What then does the misls^:; 
in fact object to ? That yon have supported him ; that yoii h^^e^ 
concurred in his system; therefore he proposes to the peq^e^^ 
abolish the parliament, and to continue the minist^. £b.dG#i»: 
more— he proposes to you to substitute tiie British Parliann^rill- 
your place, to destroy the body that restored your liberties, and t#! 
restore that body which destroyed them. Agamst such a j^ropo^' 
tion, were I expiring on the floor, I should beg to utter my Ml 
breath, and record my dying testimony. iL* 



Fdruanf 5, 1800. 



But the minister allegec that Jacobinism grows out of oor^dtB* 
ation ; and that situation he explains to be our separate parliament; 
and he thinks that enough, An andent constitution and areeoided 
covenant are to be put down by that sentence. It is no longer a 
question, you see, according to him, of right or of treaty, bat oC 
convenience : expediency is to be the measure of both : and yet Jia 
will not say to England : Jacobinism grows out of a popular GOdsiH 
tntion, therefore strike out the people. His idea is a par^tox 
namely, that the spirit of democracy, which he means by Jacobimn, 
grows from the King, or from the chamber of the Lords, or. frow. 
the chamber of the commons, in which arlstrocracy has no avadl 
share of power. In fact. Ids assertion is, that democracy git>ws^ 
of monarchy and aristocracy, with certain popular mixture; thaljf^ 
the excess grows out of the temperament ; his instances are notiibitft 
•nough to say he thinks it. Jacobinism grows oiit of your ( 
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tdn^ ud therefore down with the Ltvds, down with the eomnuMHy 
bftWdown the chair in one house, and the throne in the other, and 
Ui^lrtige innoyation enter. 

49%Ter was it known in the English constitution tliat the excesses 
c^l^e popokr branch were made an argument for destiojing anj 
]«(^^1 part of the ctMistitution, still 1^ the constitution itselil 
Ihie English cut off the head of Charles the First ; was that made 
itf aj^ument, on the restoration, for putting down the popular branch 
of ^^^ English constitution ? James the Seecmd put down liberty ; 
wSs that made an argument afterwards for putting down mmiarchy? 
The Parliament of En^and, in the dose of the present oentuiy, lost 
America at the expense of abore an hundred millions of debt ; was 
thiat made an argument for putting down parliament? Excesses 
eimimitted by anj one integral part of the oonstitntion haye never 
lieea urged as arguments for putting down that integral part, stiU 
less for putting down the whde ; and, least of all, haye excesses 
CQUnHiitted . by the people been urged against the oonstitotion itself 
piftrtiCDlarly where the constitution endeayonred to restraiB thosa 
excesses. I should be glad to know how he eompoees this Jaeobio- 
29& at which he trembl^. I really belieye he means to impose a 
tif&itary government, and that his Union imports nothing less, and 
that the tranquillity talked of b the mere leralt of that inteiitiofL 
But he professes the coaiiaij: he professes simflaxiQr of priyilege: 
of course, he must leave the press of Ireland, and the power oC 
\fonning dubs and associations In Irdand, on the same ground as in 
Great Britain, where both exist. Thus he leaves, or prolessei to 
leave, the powers of agitation, and takes away the eonstitotioa of 
paidiament, which is to keep them in order. He does more: be 
leaves a provincial government or an Irish court without the contiol 
cf a resident parliament; for the governments are not eonsolidaled, 
frongh the pariiaments are. He leaves that provincial court frc* 
lorn native control, and of course, with great powem of provocatioo 
and irritation, and the prospect of impunity. The ministers of Unios 
-mil be the mmisters of the ooontiy — a wise exchange; jitti keep 
jaar court, and banish your constitntion. 

You banish y<mr oonstttntional and nmdeai parliaaient, and,oC 
cmtfse, tte aatherity which is to restrain the abuse of power and the 
etase of privilege, and this he calls a measore of tranquillity. lie 
does more in favor of Jacobhiism : he gives it a complete triomph 
a^f aristocracy. What is the daim or chargsof democracy ? lliat 
tte^ upper orders are incapable to legisUte for tlie country. Yoo d* 
lief laow the itiength of your case^ says the uhuaiUst \ x^^^^k^^'^^ 
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jon nnderstand Jacolnnism, bnt I will con^iaoe y<m joo are i 
yoa de not know how to ovenet the higher order, leave It to j . 
will get that higher order to echo jonr charge ; I will propose a tppuft 
wherein the higher order is to prodaim and register their owi|J^||* 
padty in the rolls of their own parliament. Thus, I Hunk, t^^^^f 
rektes to tranquillity, his own plan is a refntation of hia own «; 
talent ; a false and fatal idea of public tranquillity I think it, to j 
refuge fit>m jour own liberties in the dominatirat of another < ^ 
and to surrender, as a pledge of peace, a cenatitutioBL wluch 1^ 
have stipulated to defend with your Utcs and fortunes* That o^ 
iution I think I have shown to be adequate to the purpose of d^ 
and to be faithful to that of connection, but I do not think it adeqi^ 
to the purpose of surrender. This introduces a new qoestion, A« 
competence of parliament to surrender the coostitntion. Thepic|^ 
cf Union appears to me to be nothing less than the sorrender of J^ 
constitution. It reduces the Commoaa of Ixelajid to one-tluoli 
leaving the Parliament of England their present proportion ; it i^ 
CCS the Ck)mmons of Ireland, I say, to one-third; it transfen l6|t 
third to another country, where it is merged and lost in the snpeci^ 
numbers of another parliament ; he strikes off two-thirds, and mai^ 
the remaining English; those Irish members residing in Sn^^pfld 
will bo nominally Irish represc^ntatives, but they wiU cease t^U 
Irishmen ; they will find England the seat of their abode, of mr 
action, of theur character ; and will find, therefore, the great piipd- 
pies of action, namely, sympathy and fame, influencing them J» 
longer In favour of their own country, but pr^Uant mottTSS tv 
forget Ireland, to look up to England, or rather the court of Eo^^aaA 
exclusively for countenance, for advancement, and fc»r honour^ M 
the centre from which they circulate, and to which they tend^* 

I therefore maintain that the project of a Umon is notUaf lov 
than to annul the Parliament of Ireland, or to transfer the l^gjoSaliTe 
authority to the people of another country. To sack an atet tb^ 
minister maintains the Irish Pai'liament to be competenty f<^t )> 
substance, he mamtains it to be omnipotent. I deny it; 8iiek:aB 
' act in the parliament, without the authority of the people, is abni^ 
of trust. Parliament is not the proprietor, but the tmatee ; and ti^o 
people the proprietor, and not the property. Parliament iacalt|4^ 
make laws, not to elect law-makers ; it is a body in one hwuk^ 

* Puffendorf lays t When one eommonwMlth naitas with another in mA > 
manner that one keepS'it* goTernment and states, and th« sabjecte of the otbcr 
change their country, and are taken into the rights and privileges ofaftfign 
csommonwealth, it is evident that one is swallowed up and lotft in Uie itfillil 
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ifi^gates, in no one branch of electora, MsemUed to exmke the 
Toncdons of parliament, not to choose (ht anhstitnte another parliament 
ibr thid discharge of its own duty; it is a trustee, and like eveij 
trnstee, without a power to traasfer or hand OTer the trust. A 
miserable quibble it is to suppose, because delegated to make law. 
It has, therefore, a right to make a kw to destroy its own law* 
inifiking, or supersede it» own delegation, precluded as it is bj the 
tssentid nature of its trust from annulling its own authority, and 
transferring the powers of its creator, the society, to another country; 
ft Id appointed fit a linnted thne to exercise the legislative power for 
the use and benefit of Ireland, and therefore precluded from trans* 
fening, and transfoiing for evetj that legislatiye power to the people 
of another countiy ; it is appomted, entrusted, cveated, and ordained^ 
not only to exercise the legislative powers of the society, but also to 
preserve her ri^ts, and, instead of abolishing them by surrendering 
them to another country, to return them at stated periodiB, unimpaired 
nndimimshed, to the people fnm. whom it received them. I state ^ 
prindple on which the House of Commons is built, supported by 
^ authorities, if any authority be requiate. ^^ The power of the legisla- 
tive", says Mr. Locke, ^ being derived from the people by a positive 
Toluntaiy grant and insdtution, can be no other than what that 
positive grant eonveyed, which being only to make laws and not legisU- 
tors, the legislative can have no power to transfer their authority of 
inaldnglaws, and placing it in other hands, tbelegislative neither must, 
iior can, transfer the power of making laws to any body else, or place it 
anywhere, but where the people have". — "The prince", says 
GrotiufS (speaking of princes that have the whole legislative power 
in themsdives ; the case is, however, stronger in our government), 
*' cannot alienate or transfer his khigdom". "He cannot^ saya 
Puffendorf, ** transfer his subjects to be governed by a foreign power ; 
the commonwealth itself has no power over its members other than 
what are granted and left by them that first erected it ; the moral 
or political body has not the same right over its members as the 
natural ". Mr. Lodce says, the deliv^ of a people into the subjec* 
tion oi a foreign power is a change of the legislative, and therefore 
ft dissdution of the government; the legislative acts against the 
. trust rq)08ed in it, when it makes an arl^trary disposal of the lives 
^''and fortunes of the countiy, and he refers to Hooker, who is also 

inthority on our side. 
U "The legislature", says Mr. Locke, "is not (mly supreme, bnt 
,,.^iMU9ed and unalterable in the hands in which the community hav<& 
pW j y? it ; thon^it be a supreme power in ev«cj <:omxa»u«^-^^ 
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jet it is not and cannot be arbitraiy over the lives and foitnaailllfi 
people. It has not an absolute arbitrary power^. Bat I have hH^ 
anthority — that of the convention of England in 1688. I^at^oli 
vention voted that there was an original contract between the nation 
and the government. It follows that the nation is the propriet^^ 
that contract, and the parliament ministerial to fulfil the provisioD^if 
that contract, not to break it ; to act within the frame of the oomtti 
totion, and not to dissolve it. Accordingly, in the trial of Sacheren^* 
jon find the arguments of the Commons exactly on this priacipfe 

Mr. Lechmere as follows : ^* The nature of our constitadoniath^ 
of a limited monarchy, wherein the supreme power is communicataft 
and divided between Queen, Lords,^and Commons, thon^ tiiB 
executive power and admmistradon bo wholly in the Chx>wn. . Tte. 
terms of such a constitution do not only suppose but express n 
origmal contract between the Crown and the people, by wldch tiiat 
snpreme power was (by mutual consent and not by accident) Huntod 
and lodged in more hands than one; and the uniform preaervadoacf 
such a constitution for many ages without any fundamental chaagB^ 
demonstrates to your lordships the contmuance of the same contrad^ 

Sir Joseph Jekyl : '^Nothing is plainer than that the people faavi 
a right to the laws and the constitution. This right the nation hath 
asserted and recovered out of the hands of those who had di^M^^ 
sessed them of it at several times". 

Mr. Bushel says : ^' Indeed it is difficult to give limits to the 
mere abstract competence of the snpreme power, bnt the limits oft 
moral competence, subjecting occasional will to permanent reasoa, 
and to the steady maxims of faith, jastice, and fixed fundamental 
policy, are perfectly intelligible, and perfectly binding on those iri» 
exercise any authority under any name or under any title in tfa» 
state. The House of Lords is not morally competent to dissobe 
itself, nor to abdicate, if it would, its portion of the legislature of 
the kingdom. By as strong, or a stronger reason, the House of 
Commons cannot renounce its share of authority. The engagemeat 
zndpact of society which generally goes by the name of conittiti^ 
tion, forbids such innovation and such surrender. The constfitneat- 
parts of a state must hold thehr public faith with each other,>iaid; 
with all those who derive a serious interest under their engagemeom*^ 
as much as the whole state is bound to keep its faith with s^mnMM 
communities. Otherwise competence and power would be entin^ 
confounded, and no law left but the will of a pi:evailing force**. 

*' The collective body of the people", says Bolingbroke, ^^del^aM^^ 
bnt do not give up ; trust, but do not alienate their right and ] 
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3£|l8|9;i$ something which a parliament camiotdo; a parliament 
m^pit annnl the constitation. The legislature is a supreme, but not 
a»(arbitrary power." 

£ "The power of King, Lords, and Commons," says Junius, "is 

iMt/an arbitrary power. They are the trustees, not the owners of 

tiiQL estate. The fee simple is in us ; they cannot alienate, they 

eaiaiot waste. When we say the legislature is supreme, we mean 

Oat it 18 the highest power known to the constitution, that it is the 

highest in comparison with the other subordinate powers established 

by the laws. In this sense, the word supreme is relative, not 

jibsointe. The power of the legislature is limited, not^ only by the 

^general rules of natural justice and the welfare CKf the community, 

. but by the forms and principles of our particular constitution. If 

^fais doctrine be not true, we must admit that King, Lords, and 

iCommons have no rule to direct theur resolutions, but merely their 

own will and pleasure. They mi^t unite the legislative and 

executive power in the same hands, and dissolve the constitution by 

an act of parliament : but I am persuaded you will not leave it to 

the choice of sevenhundred persons, notorioudy corruptedby the Crown, 

idiether seven millions of their equals shall be freemen or slaves". 

The latter part of this quotation will not apply to the Irish 
Pjarliament. But could we suppose the intrigues of a minister to be 
successful — could we suppose that, by intimidating some, bribing 
others, influencing all, he could procure m both houses of parliamens 
a majority to annul the parliament itself, and transfer the legislature 
to another country, the judicial, the controlling, the impeaching, 
and all the powers in that great denomination signified and com* 
prehended — could we suppose that the minister purposes to buy the 
Irish Parliament, as his proposal to compensate tiie extinguished 
boroughs imports, and that he comes to offer £1,500,000 to buy up 
the Irish Parliament at the expense of the Irish people, who are to 
pay that million and a half for losing it; I say, codd wa soppote 
sneh a case, the question on that snppo^ti<m propomded woold bo 
nothmg more nor less than this — whether the individiials eompotiiiip 
the legislative body have a right, for tbdr own profit, to sdl tho 
]»rliament of the country ? To afibrm that th^ eaosot, rtqpkn 
scarcely any other argument than tiie honest ioftioct of tho haauHi 
mind^ the moral sense implanted in the heart of nun, and tbo rwdt^ 
menta of right and wrong registered m every breast 

TheEn^h minister tiiinks otherwise; bo prDBomeea the IiMi 
Paribment absohite ; he gives no reaion; be who 6f9k4 dtcynitia 
^ of J'i«K» to alter her ^inrcriiiBeiity natatataa the 
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IriBh Parliimcttit to smnil her coBfllitiitioii ; he, whose paiiia^ 
ptotMted tgamst its oompeteneey now affirms its omnipot^ios !-'9| 
supports this false doctrine hj the confnsion and inappllcatiQii g^ 
esses ; he confounds the case of a paiiiament accepting of the 1^^ 
five dominion of another country, with the treachery of the paiiiape^ 
of that country, hetraymg, transfening, or sellhig that l^sUl^^ 
power. What! does he mean to say that the Parliament of En^md 
is competent to transfer to Ireland the legkslature of Great Britain? 
Does he mean to say that she is competent to reduce the number |» 
an insignificant proportion, and transfer that part and the ^esM^ 
legislation, that is the English legislation itself, to the French le^ 
lation at Paris? Yet I belieye, if the French conncil ^onld ch^ 
to transfer the legislation of France to the PMrliament of Wfist- 
minster, England would scarcely hesitate on the subject of hor^fn 
competency; the one is the competency of acqui»tion; the compe- 
tency of dhumution ; the competeni^ of aggrandisement : the etUr 
is the competency of treason; the competency of delinqnenc^f ^ 
competency of abdication* 

When he compares this case with the reform of parliament, heis 
equally fedble and fallacious: he argues tiiat to restore the tl^ 
estate to the Commons, to whom his fHends su'gue it belongs^ asdio 
destroy, with that view, in a few indiyiduals, the monopoly (^pqMi- 
lar franchise, to whom on no principle of constitution it can belea^; 
that is, to revive the principle of representation, is tantamount to ss 
act abolishing in substance and effect the representation itself sod 
annihilating the King, Lords, and Commons of this reahn. He eon- 
pares the pruning the tree that it may bear fruit, to the taking it out 
of the earth, root and all. He does not confine himself to one j&- 
stance of inapplication ; the pages swarm with them. He proceeds 
to compare the case of the repeal of statute disabilities with anict 
imposing disability on the whole realm : he compares the act seitor- 
ing the Cathofic to the elective franchise to an act dbfranchism^^iMt 
a particular man, not a particular sect, but in substance and e^M 
the whole kingdom. From the inapplication of his cases, he proooeds 
to the errors of his doctrine : there be says that absolute .po«W of 
parliament is necessary for the repose of the state. He thinks^tht^ 
the state of society is best secured when there is a body alwii|yi:is 
existence competent to overturn or sell her constitution. He t^pb 
that the happiness of mankind is best promoted when a ^idn^ des- 
perate minister (I know of no minister more daring or deSQ^l^) 
shall be able, by packing a parliament, to overturn the libeq^i^ ^ 
the people. He thinks their haj^piuess worst preserved wlMi^ 
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bb^competent to orertani Uiem is not aasembled, and wben tiie 
116^7 that is assembled has not the competencj, and when both these 
§tcatt the freedom and eternitj of the societj bj the repose of her 

Kirers. For this doctrine, I say the minister has given no reasons ; 
has been equally sparing of his anthorities. Had his Mends 
^one the same, they would have been morepradent. 
V Ihey indeed have quoted Lord Somers as an aatiiority, to prove 
the power of parliament to sorrender the kgislatiTe anthority of one 
Gantry to another, eonfonnding the ease of a smrendor with the 
ease of an acceptance. Lord Somers is anthority (and so wonld eveiy 
Judge and eveiy English lawyer) that if any one legislatare, or that 
if all the legislatnres on Earth were willing to snrrendor all the rights, 
privileges, and inheritances of the ^obe to Great Britain, her pariia- 
ment stands ready to accept them. He states, that this his doctrine 
is particnlariy true in a mi^ed constitntimi like that of En^and ; it 
is exactly the contrary: it is particnlariy false in a mixed ^vem- 
xnent like that of England : in a ooontiy where the crown is held by 
recorded compact, and the parliament sits by temporary representa- 
tion. It is pecaliariy false in m oonntry whore the parliament and 
the crown stand upon the powers of the society, interposing without 
any anthority bnt that of the society, and assembled in a most re- 
Hipectable and comprehensive description, and with the assent of the 
gretA body of the nation, deposmg one king, electing another, and 
oonstitnting a parliament ; and snch awe did they entertain for their 
oonstitntion, that they acted as a convention bnt for a moment, to 
set np a parliament for an eternity; to do what ? to repair every- 
thing, to preserve everything, and to abolish nothing, save only the 
abuses that threatened to abolish the constitution. On this subject 
he not only errs in bis reasoning, bnt his conception of reasoning on 
the subject is fallacy and error ; he affects to measure the elements 
of human justice by .the element of British empire. Do not admit 
the principle of justice, do not admit human right, else what becomes 
of our conquest of Waies, else what becomes of our umon with Scot- 
-' land. He might have gone on ; he might have extended his argu- 
' ment to the East and West ladies ? Had the British Parliament 
^ snceeeded in its attempts on America, he wonld have more arguments 
I' of this nature. But what is all this to us? If Scotland chose to 
£^ transf^ her legislature to England, or if Wales were conquered, is 
^^ that a reason why Ireland should admit the competency of the 
( • p^riiainent to surrender her rights, or the justice and validity of a 
^^o ]righ( of conquest ? The fact is, that the acquiescence of Sca\.\s&;:cs.^ 
t^i^Cftr «^ntury, and the acquiescence of Wate iot mwx^ ^^tiVoxv.^^V^i'^ 
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become the laws of these respective conntries : the pmctice anf fS|^ 
consent of nations for periods of time become their laws, andnnd^ 
the oii^^nal act of combination, whether it be conquest or treacbcii^^ 
no longer scmtable nor material. In a course of years, con<iD#; 
may be the foanda,tion of connexion, and rape of marriage ; SQfS^ 
has been, not seldom, the elements of empu^e ; but such are not di^ 
elements of justice. The |)rinciples of right and wrong so intenaiir 
in centuries of human dealing as to become insep.arable, like U^ 
and shade ; but does it follow that there is no such thing as C^, 
and shade ; no such thing as right and wrong? I am sure that tho^ 
right of England to the acquisitions above stated is perfectly souod 
aiKl unquestionable; I should be sorry it were otherwise; an^. 
therefore, 1 am exceedingly glad it does not rest on the ground ob 
which he has placed it. 

I might, however, waive all this, and produce against him tw» 
authorities, to either of which, in this case, he must submit; the oq» 
is the Parliament of Ireland, the other is himself. After hariog 
denied in substance the power of the people, which he calls*, 
sovereignty in abeyance, and after having maintained, in tenos. 
absolutely unqualified, the unlimited authority of parliament — ^ 
is, its omnipotence, — he does acknowledge reluctantly, and at lengtfi, . 
that parliament is not unlimited, and that there does exist in the . 
society a power in abeyance. He tells you there may be a case of 
abuse' calling for the interference of the people collectively, orof» 
great portion thereof, as at the Revolution of 1688. I suppose now, 
if there can be such a case of abuse calling for such an interference, 
there must be a power in abeyance- to answer that call, and to . 
questiou that abuse ; and the point in dispute is not touching the 
application of that power, but its existence. The other authority, 
namely, the Parliament of Ireland, has publicly, solemnly, and 
unanimously disclaimed and renounced, in the following memorabie 
and eternal expressions, any competency whatever to transfer or 
surrender the unalienable right and inheritance of the people of Ire^. . 
land to be governed by no other parliament whatsoever, save onlj . 
the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland: "The right of ti« 
people of Ii^and to be subject to laws made by the King, Lords,;: 
and Commons of Ireland, and no other, is theur ancient inheritancei ,; 
which we claim on om* part and on theii-s, and which wo cannot., 
•urrender but with life". What will the minister say now ? Bi^"- 
he has more difficulties against bim ; he has his own authority agai^;ji 
his own project. He states, that his object is identification of 
people ; he says, it is not the English navy, it is not the Engfisb 
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TQM^* have expressed that sentiment with an ardour which does thi 
n^ia, nor the English treasniy, nor the Irish yeoman, nor the Irish 
IF^hament, that can save yon ; thej may hy chance succeed ; but 
ybur great dependence is the identification of the people of the 'two 
iiii,t!ons. He states further, that this identification is necessary for 
a present purpose, namely, the defence of the empire against th« 
ahibition of France. 

; Here, then, is the great principle of his Union, as expressed by 
himself, the identification of the people of the two nations, for a 
present purpose. According to that principle, let us examine his 
p:p]eQt : it is not an identification of people, as it excludes the 
Catholic from the parliament and the state ; it is not an identifica- 
tion of government, for it retains the Lord-lieutenant and his court : 
it is not an identification of establishments ; it is not an identification 
of revenue ; it is not identification of commerce, for you have still 
relative duties, and countervailing duties ; it is not an identification 
of interest, because England relieves herself as she increases the pro- 
portion of Irish taxation, and diminishes her burdens by communica- 
ting them to Ireland. The present constitution may be said to be 
nearly an equal trade and an equal liberty, and the Union to be a 
lax and a drawback upon that equal trade and upon that equal liberty ; 
for so much a diminution of that identification of interests, if it be 
not an identification of interests, still less is it an identification of 
feeling and of sympathy. The Union, then, is not an identification 
of the two nations ; it is merely a merger of the parliament of one 
nation in that of the other ; one nation, namely, England, retains her 
full proportion ; L-eland strikes off two-thirds ; she does so, without 
, any regard either to her present number, or to comparative physical 
strength ; she is more than one-third in population, in temtory, and 
less than one-sixth in representation. Thus there is no identification 
in anything, save only in legislature, in which there is a complete 
and absolute absorption. 

It follows, that the two nations are not identified, though the Irish 
legislature be absorbed, and, by that act of absorption, the feeling 
of one of the nations is not identified but alienated. The petitions 
on our table bespeak that alienation ; the administration must by 
this time be acquainted with it ; they jnust know that Union is Irish 
alienation, and, knowing that, they must be convinced that they 
iiavc the authority of the minister's argument against the minister's 
pr<iject. I am not surprised that this project of Union should 
Senate the Irbh ; they consider it as a blow. Two honourable gentie- 

• Mr. O'Ponnell and Col. Yei-^cc. 
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honour ; ingennous yonng men, tbej have spoken with tmsopM^i- 
eated feeKng and the native honesty of good sense. Theqoestion is iiot 
novr snch as occnpied 70a of old, not old Poynings, not pecnlafibn, 
not plunder, not an embargo, not a Oatholrc bill, not a reform bill — 
it is your being — it is more, — ^it is your life to come, whether you 
will go with the Gastle at your head to the tomb of Oharlemont ahd 
the volunteers, and erase his epitaph ; or whether your children shall 
go to your graves, saying : A venal, a military court, attacked the 
liberties of the Irish, and here lie the bones of the honourable dead 
men who saved their country ! Such an epitaph Is a nobility which 
tlie Edug cannot give his slaves; it is a glory which the crofm 
cannot give the Kmg. 



INVBCTIVE AGAINST CORRY, 

Fdtruary 14, 1800. 

Has the gentleman done ? Has he completely doAe ? He was 
unparliamentary from the beginning to the end of his speech. There 
was scarce a word he uttered that was not a violation of the privi- 
leges of the House ; but I did not call him to order — why ? bcK^ase 
the limited talents of some men render it impossible for them to be 
severe without being nnpariiamentary. But before I sit down I 
shall show him how to be severe and parliamentary at the same 
time. On any other occasion I should think myself justifiable in 
ti-eatmg with silent contempt anything which might fall from that 
honourable member ; but there are times when the insignificance of 
the accuser is lost in the magnitude of the accusation. I know the 
difficulty the honourable gentleman laboured under when he attacked 
me, conscious that, on a compai-ative view of our characters, ptibllc and 
private, there is nothing he could say which would injure me. The 
public would not believe the charge. I despise the falsehood. If 
tuch a charge were made by an honest man, I would answer it in 
the manner I shall do before I sit down. But I shall first reply to 
it when not made by an honest man. 

The right honourable gentlemen has called me " an nnimpeaclied 
traitor." I ask, why not " traitor,^' unqualified by any epithet? I 
will tell him ; it was because he dare not. It was the act of a coward, 
who raises his aim to strike, but has not courage to give the 
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, jypw. I will not call liini villain, because it would be unparliamen- 
. iary^ and he is a privy counsellor. I will not call him fool, because 
,,Iie happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. But I say he is one 
2 who has abused the privilege of parliament and freedom of debate to 
, tbe. uttering language, which, if spoken out of the House, I should 
r ansiwer only with a blow. I care not how high his situation, how 
low his character, how contemptible his speech ; whether a privy 
'qounsellor or a parasite, my answer would be a blow. He has 
charged me with being connected with the rebels : the charge is 
utterly, totally, and meanly false. Does the honourable gentleman 
' rely on the report of the House of Lords for the foundation of his 
assertion ? If he does, I can prove to the committee there was a 
physical impossibility of that report being true. But I scorn to 
answer any man for my conduct, whether he be a political coxcomb, or 
whether he brought himself into power by a false glare of courage 
or not. I scorn to answer any wizard of the Castle throwing himself 
into fantastical airs. But if an honourable and independent man 
were to make a charge against me, I would say : " You charge me 
with having an intercom*se with the rebels, and you found yonr 
charge upon what is said to have appeared before a committee of the 
^. liords. Sir, the report of that committee is totally and egregiously 
irregular". I will read a letter from Mr. Nelson, who had been 
examined before that committee; it states that what the report 
. represents him as having spoken, is not what he said. [Mi*. Grattan 
here read a letter from Mr. Nelson, denying that he had any connec- 
tion with Mr. Grattan as charged in the report ; and concluding 
by saying, ^^ never was misrepresentation more vile than that piU into 
m^j 'mouth by the report ".] 

From the situation that I held, and from the connections I had in 
the city of Dublin, it was necessary for me to hold intercourse with 
Viirious descriptions of persons. The right honourable member might 
as well have been charged with a participation in the guilt of those 
traitors ; for he had communicated with some of those very persons 
on the subject of parliamentaiy reform. The Iiisli government, too, 
T\ ere in communication with some of them. 

The right honourable member has told me I deserted a profession 
' where wealth and station were the reward of industry and talent. If 
i mistake not, that gentleman endeavoured to obtain those rewards 
by the same means ; but he soon deserted the occupation of abanis- 
;• ter for those of a parasite and pander. He fled from the labour of 
"study to flatter at the table o.f the gi-eat. He found the lord's 
*''p4i*Ionr a better sphere for his exertions than the hall of tlv<i ¥wa 
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Courts; the house of a great man a more conveDie 
and to place ; and that it was easier for a stat 
talents to sell bis friends, than for a lawyer of no talent 

For myself, whatever corporate or other bodies 1 
to me, I from the bottom of my heart forgive then 
done too much for my countiy to be vexed at 
rather that they should not feel or acknowledge wl2 
for them, and call me traitor, than have reason to say J sold 
I will always defend myself against the assassin ; but wi^ lai^ 
bodies it is different. To the people I will bow : thej may be m/ 
enemy — I never shall be theire. 

At the emancipation of Ireland, in 1782, I took a leading paitn 
the foundation of that constitution which is now endeavoured to be 
destroyed. Of that constitution I was the author ; in that constHstioB 
I glory ; and for it the honourable gentleman shonld bestow praise, 
not invent calumny. Notwithstanding my weak state of bodj, I 
come to give my last testimony against this Union, so fatal to the 
liberties and interests of my country. I come to make common oanse 
with these honourable and virtaous gentlemen aronnd me; to try sod 
save the constitution ; or if not save the constitution, at least to 8a>'e 
our characters, and remove from our gi-aves the foul disgraee of 
standing apart while a deadly blow Is aimed at the independence of 
our country. 

The right honourable geutleuftan says I fled from the oountir 
after exciting rebellion, and that I have retmned to raise another. 
No such thing. The charge is false. The civil war had not commenced 
when I left the kingdom ; and I could not have returned withont 
taking a part. On the one side there was the camp of the rebel; 
on the other, the camp of the minister, a greater traitor than ^at 
rebel. The stronghold of the constitution was nowhere to be found. 
[ agree that the rebel who rises against the government shonld have 
8t!ffered ; but I missed on the scaffold the right honourable gentleman. 
Two desperate parties were in arms against the constitution. The 
right honourable gentleman belonged to one of those parties, and 
(le8er\*ed death. I could not join the rebel — I conldnot join the 
government — I could not join torture — I could not join half-haogin| 
— I could not join free quarter — I eould take part with neither. 
I was therefore absent from a scene where I conld not be aetlvi 
without self-reproach, nor indifferent with safety. 

Many honourable gentlemen thought differently from me: I 
respect their opinions, but I keep my own; and I think now, «l I 
thought then, that the treason of the minister against ike fil^fib 
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(kf the people tons infinUeltf worse tian Ihe rfbdium of the ptffU 
^QoinSt ike mituster. 

I have rctnrncd, not as tho right hoDOonLble member has »iiU to 
raise another storm — I have rctiinied to dischai^ au bouowuble 
f}ebt of gratitude to my country, that conferred a great rctranl (i/r 
pa$t services, which, I am proad to say, was not greater than my 
desert. I have returned to protect that constitution, of which I ira^s 
tlie parent and the founder, from the assassination of soch men a; 
the honourable gentleman and hb unworthy associates. They arc 
eoiTupt — ^they are seditious — and they, at this very moment, are in 
a conspiracy against their country. I iiave returned to retnte a 
libel, as false as it is malicious, given to the public under the appeila* 
tiou of a report of the committee of the Lords. Here I stand reaiiy 
for impeachment or trial : I dare accusation. I defy the booonmbie 
gentleman ; I defy the government ; I defy their whole pbabnx : 
let them come foith. I tell the ministers J will neither give them 
quarter nor take it. I am here to lay the shattered remains of my 
constitution on the floor of this House in defence of the liberties of 
my country. 



ANTI-UNION SPEECHES. 

March 19, 1800. 

Sir,— The plan of Union has detailed itself. Still it U the aboUtion 
of the Irish Parliament, and the transfer of legislation : on the part 
of this House a breach of trust, and on the part of the minbter of 
England a breach of faith. * The advocates for Union have failed in 
everything : fii-st, in their attempt to prove the competency of parlia^ 
oient to destroy the old, and to impo^a a new constitution agalriKt 
the sense of the people. They have quoted the instance of Scotlami ; 
but there was no compact between England and Scotland, such as 
our compact of 1782 ; and the sense of the Scotch electors was 
taken on the subject of Union by a dissolution of the Scotch Parliii* 
ment ; so that the strength of the case of Scotland is the desidera- 
tum of the case of Ireland. They have attempted to produce iujftan- 
ces ; namely, the succession of the crown aad the change of religion, 
as if it were the same thing to make law and to diisolvc the law 
inaker ; as if the frame of the constitution were as mnch the creature or 
law as the establishnients are the creature of law, and law the creature 
Qf tho law-maker. In these inatances the lainilics and ^xiii^\a 
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administering the constitution were changed, but the frame cS tbi 
constitntion continued ; the principle on which thej have argoeii 
would reduce human right to the two great questions of power ttti 
con'uption, in breach of trust and contempt of justice. Thej iwi 
attempted to produce authority ; namely, the pariiaments a( botii 
countries : as if, in a question between two parties, the pariiament 
}<nd the people, the ipse dixit of the pariiament decided the point 
However, the Parliament of Ireland have decided the point, ael 
t hey have decided the point against their power ; for they declared in 
1 782, unanimously, both Houses, that the right of the people of 
Ireland to be subject to no laws but those made by Kng, Lords, 
jind Commons of Ireland exclusively, was the ancient inheritance of 
the realm, which they could not sun'ender. They have attempted 
to quote authorities : Blackstone, who upon a constitutional subject 
regarding Ireland, is no authority ; for he declared the Pariiameot 
of England competent to make laws for this country : Lord Somers, 
who has said nothing on the subject: and Lord Coke, whe, if be 
has spoken decisively upon the subject, has spoken a gainst them ; for he 
has said that one parliament cannot take away the power of htm 
parliaments — of course cannot take away their existence. They 
have been answered by an authority gi-eater than all they hava 
attempted to quote, the great writer of the Revolution, Mr. Locke, 
whose express doctrine, and whoso repeated declarations, together 
with the great principle on which his Essay is founded, go to estab- 
lish that the legislature is a thing in trust, and that Uie trustees 
have not in themselves authority to surrender or transfer the 
same. They have been answered by the great political act of ibe 
English nation, as well as by her great political author, namely, the 
Revolution, where the society, or a large description thereof, autho- 
rised by the society, did interfere in consequence of a breach of 
trust, adjudged to be a violation of the fundamental principles of the 
constitution, and therefore an abdication of the government. They 
have been answered by original contract, declared and voted at that 
time to be the bond between the people and the government ; and 
they have been further answered by this necessary inference, arising 
from their docti-ine, that, according to their doctrine, should the 
J; ovemraent of France, Buonaparte for instance, be able to corrapt 
a majority of the two Houses of the British Parliament, thatmajoiirf 
is competent to transfer the powers of the British legislature to Paris. 
In their attempla, to prove this measure to be the sense of ^ 
people, they have%eeu equally unfortunate. They relied on tbti 
sense at first as tmr ground of Union. See their debates af tfcl 
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last session — see tht) king's message on your table. Findiu,'^ tlit 
860^6 of tills House on the last session, they appealed to the popu- 
lace against the parliament : finding themselves on this session more 
fortunate to incline the will of this House to their projects, thi'y 
reject the sense, not of the populace, but of the people. They had 
before thought the parliament had no sense but in the rabble ; and 
now they maintain that the great body of the people, the community, 
the electors of the realm, that gi'eat comprehensive body which the 
law calls the Commons, have no sense but in the parliament. They 
render the right of petition null and void. They effectually and 
substantially repeal the operation of one great article, the declara- 
tion of right, namely, that it is the right of the subject to petition ; for 
they allege that, instead of attending to his petitions as conveying 
his sense, you are to look for his sense in the measure adopted by 
parliament, against which measure he is petitioning ; and, in order 
to take away any possible authonty which his petition should have 
either on the royal mind or on this House, they set up a ministeria/ 
inquisition into his character, and proscribe for certain popular acts — . 
such as Catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform, all H» 
Majesty's subjects that took a part in those acts; that is to sa}, all 
the Catholics, all the Presbyterians, and a great portion of the 
Protestants ; in short, the great bulk of the community. They in 
fact proscribe and exclude, not from their right of petition in form, 
but in substance, from any authority, weight, or utility annexed to 
that right, all His Majesty's subjects, save only the friends to the 
Union, their own connexion, their courtiers, or their fellows. Thus 
they get clear and dispose of the cities, towns, and six and twenty 
counties, who have petitioned against the Union. 

In their attempt to prove this Union a measure of identification, 
they have been no less unfortunate. These cities, and six and twenty 
counties, petitioning against it, remonstrating against it, exclaiming 
against it, prove that it cannot be a measure of identification. You 
cannot identify or bind two people together by mere operation of 
pai'chment or paper ; the will of the parties is essential to mamage, 
national or personal ; between the buyer and the bought, between 
the oppressor and the oppressed, between the conqueror and the 
conquered, there can be no identification. This Union, forced against 
the sense of the people, by terror and by money, would be an act 
of oppression, of purchase, and of conquest ; the means taken to 
foixje the Union, render the identification of people impossible — 
Indeed the Union does not profess to be an identification ; it is not 
sa identification of executive. You ai-e to have tvfo ^\a.\^^^ 
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viceroy or justices, and their separate establishments} a s^pi^ 
treasuiy, a separate revenue, with its distinct patronage and ex))^ 
and a separate and distinct regulation for trade and commerce;)^ 
are to be governed by distinct laws (what is the martial biO of 1^ 
other night ?) and by a distinct spirit and principle adininyedog 
those laws. The temper and spirit with which administration speak 
of the people of Ireland, prove Ihat they think them a diflerent 
people, of different manners, different views, and dififerent nattii^ 
to be governed on different principles. What are those principles? 
The principles of conquest for the Irish, the principles of hostai^ fbr 
the Iiish. Has any one seen the pamphlet of the Earl of Clare on 
this subject ? Nay, even in the instance of parliament, tiiongh 
there be an identification of legislatures, there is not, as has 1k^ 
proved by a most learned and valuable member of this House, in 
identification of legislative principle ; the principle with respect to 
England being that of trust and confidence, and the principle with 
resi)ect to Ii-eland being that of terms and of jealousy. 

As little have they been able to prove that this Union will prodnce 
tranquillization. The object of the minister seems to be to get rid 
i<f the parliament, in order to get rid of the opposition ; a shalbw and 
a senseless thonght. What ! when you banish parliament, do yw 
banish the people ? Do you extinguish the sentiment ? Do yoa 
extinguish the soul ? Do you put out the spirit of liberty, when 
rou destroy that organ, constitutional and capacious, through whieh 
tliat spirit ma;^ be safely and discreetly conveyed ? What is the 
excellence of our constitution? Not that it peiforms prodigies, and 
prevents the birth of vices which are inseparable firom human nature, 
but that it provides an organ in which those vices maj play and 
evaporate, and through which the humours of society may pass with- 
out preymg on the Vitals. Parliament is that body where the whde 
intellect of the country may be collected, and where the spirit of 
])atriotism, of liberty, and of ambition may all act imder tlie control 
of that intellect, and under the check of publicity and observation. 
But if once these virtues or defects were forced to act in secret 
conclave or in dark divan, they would produce, not o}^>08ition, but 
conspiracy. Hence, the parliamentary storm which shakes the 
minister saves the monarchy. How idly have gentlemen argned, 
who think that all questions w^l cease because there is no hhk 
Parliament to agitate them ; they will be agitated by the parliament 
of the empire, and by the people of Ireland, who will have no Ifir* 
I ament, and therefore must agitate them amo ng on^ aIH>th<n^^^ 
Catholic emancipation ; gentlemen say that question has eeased-i^iM 
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question of Union bas revived it ; it is now discussed in the debates 
of Great Britain, and in the publications of the members of tlie 
Piritish Parliament. The question of parliamentary reform, do 
gentlemen say that will cease ? No ; the use made of Irish boroughs 
to procure the Union, and the inundation of corruption from Ireland 
in consequence of the Union; the operation of the double establish- 
ments playing against one parliament ; the military government of 
Ireland ; all these are great subjects, certain to be agitated. 

Why should gentlemen imagine that the absence of parliament 
should silence great questions or great grievances ? Has India a 
parliament ? Have the slaves a parliament ? Have the oppi-essions 
of India never been agitated ? Has the slave trade never been 
agitated? Yes; all those questions will be agitated; but how? 
without hope of redress. The irritation will therefore be certain, 
and the remedy desperate. You will be taught by the debates of 
the imperial parliament that you have grievances, and you will be 
further taught by the abortive consequences of those debates, that 
you have no parliament to redress them. You will find that to 
deprive a nation of hope is not the best method to prevent her 
becoming desperate ; and that you, least of all, secure the peace of 
your conntiy, by taking away that constitution, which that country 
had pledged herself to support. 

As little have they estabiishea the defects of the constitution oi 
1782, or the ministerial responsibility, and consequent inadequacy, 
which they allege to be inseparable from the same. They have been 
answered by refening to the judicial, financial, and military depart- 
ments, with Irish officers and stamps of authority annexed, all 
responsible to the Irish Pariiament. They have been shown that no 
English minister can do anything here but through the medium of 
an Irish minister, who is answerable to you. lliey have been shown, 
that if the countiy have not all that political consequence that they 
now, for the first time, desire, it is because she has not the physical 
consequence which their Union would but ill supply, and would 
gieatly diminish. But they have been shown that this country may 
have by the constitution all that liberty which is necessary for happi- 
ness, and all that power which is necessaiy for liberty. They have 
dwelt much ujwn the conventual inadequacy of the Irish constitution. 
Here I beg to consider its fact as well as its tlieory. 

The direct powers of the House of Commons ai-e much, but the 
indirect ai^e everything ; the pui-se has drawn the action of tiie 
executive here; the minister is that pereon whom the king ha^ 
appointed and the Commons support ; he is constituted m\i\&\fe\Vi 
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Ilia Majesty, but he continues minister only as be enjoys ^ecBi^j 
donee of parliament ; be is ultimately responsible to parliament, bi^ 
in the mean time he takes care to act with her previous or concomi^ 
council. ' ' 

Let us apply this doctrind to Ireland, by adverting not to what 
may happen, but to what actually has taken place. You obtained a^ 
free trade ; how ? by your command over the purse of the nation. 
And yet at that time your grant was not four hundred thousand a- 
year additional supply, and the king had an hereditary reveirae con- 
siderably more, and the parliament of England voted your army : and 
now, when the king has no hereditary revenue, and the parUament 
of England does not vote your army, and when you grant more than 
five-fold of what you granted then, do you imagine you will not be 
able to secure objects which are to England ten-fold less interesting, 
namely, participation in her treaties ? But the experiment has been 
tried ; the Methuen treaty, French treaty, and the American treaty. 
All these were open to you as matter of course ; it is therefore con- 
trary to experiment as well as to theory, to affirm that the constitn- 
tion of Ireland is incompetent to secure to the people of Ireland a 
participation in English treaties ; and the truth is, that this Union 
is propounded, not so much from a sense of our constitutional weak- 
ness, as from a dread of our constitutional power. The English 
minister is jealous of Ireland : he wishes to make the business of 
influence more compendious; bethinks it more easy to govern bjr 
patronage one parliament than two ; he has produced a correspon- 
dence which shows you how reluctantly, as far as concerns some of 
the ministers of England, our constitution was acknowledged even in 
the moment of our strength, and now he proposes a measure, show- 
ing with what avidity it is to be snatched away in the moment of 
our weakness. Let them produce what arguments they please. 
Let them throw over their proceedings what veil or colour they can 
devise, still is the case apparent. You recovered your liberty iu the 
day of your strength, and the British minister takes it away in the 
day of your weakness. 

The advocates of the Union have failed iu that part of their argu- 
ment which relates to commerce even more than any other. Instead 
of promoting your manufactures, to compensate for the loss of joke 
parliament, they tell you now that it is of very little consequence 
whether you have any manufactures or not ; they tell you it is of 
very little consequence where the manufactures of the empire afe 
disposed, and that if England be more formed for the cotton mawi- '^ 
facture, &c., that mauufactme and the others should reside b Eq^^^*' 
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exclusively. We conceived at first that the manufacturer was to be 
the great object of those who promoted the Union; we now find 
that it is the consumer. In short, that idea of converting this coun- 
try into a land of manufacturers to atone for the loss of a resident 
gently, is abandoned, and we are now to have neither a resident 
gently nor manufacturers ; all the policy of nursing our growing 
fabrics, and thereby of improving the industry of the country, employ- 
ing her children and expending her wealth upon her own labour, is 
now abandoned, and the language of the Union is : Buy where yea 
can and as cheap as you can, and if the English market be cheaper, 
resort to that mai-ket in preference to your own. Accordingly, it is 
proposed to reduce the protecting duties in seventy instances, to 10^ 
per cent, for the next twenty years, and after that to reduce them 
to nothing. Observe that this injury, or at least this danger, is the 
great bonus for the Union : yon are called upon to declare, that the 
liigh duties under which those manutactures have flourished, has not 
only been an injury to your commerce, but so great an injmy, that 
you should get rid of yom* parliament in order to get rid of those 
duties ; you are called upon to declare, contrary to experience, that 
your manufactures have been prejudiced by those high duties ; you 
are called upon to declare, contrary to evidence, that your manufacf 
tures can floni-ish hereafter without them ; and you are called upon 
to declare, supposing those duties to be mischievous, that they cannot 
be reduced by your own parliament. Never was a proposition so 
audacious, to call upon a country to givo up at the same time her 
constitutional and her commercial securities, and to inform her at the 
same time, that she is to make such a surrender with a view ' to 
enlarge her liberty and her commerce. The cotton manufacturers 
have got a respite; a few yeai-s are allotted to them to withdraw 
their capit^il from the ti*ade, to save themselves, but not the countiy 
— ^a decisive proof of the ruinous consequence of the measure, and 
how little the commerce of Ireland was in its consideration. 

You have heard the testimony of certain manufacturers ; you have 
heard what capital they have laid out, what a number of men they 
have employed, how then: manufactiu^ hasfionrished since the con- 
stitution of 1782, and what ruinous consequences they apprehend 
from the Union, Against their testimony, you have heard nothing 
but the calculation of ministers, who do not understand the subject, 
and who, if they did understand the subject, are parties for Great 
Britain. Thus against experience, against evidence, you are called 
10 act in a case where, if you commit a false step, you can never 
recover it. If these alterations in your duties were lift^^^^^svx'j l>.\ 
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yonr interest^ they }*Ad he^tk |WOl>o§cd before this to yow «fn 
jparliament, who was and is perfec^y competent to admimster redroii; 
but they were not propounded since the time of the propositios^to 
your own parliament, becanse^ till now, the commercial intffesttjrf 
this conntry, and the country herself, had weight and streagth. lo 
the moment of yonr weakness do they come befora jou, when y9D 
are equally unable to defend yonr trade and y^nr liberty; fwr tie 
injuries done to both, the project of Union proposes a compenaA^n 
in revenue ; England, it stated, is to pay for your establishmeutt in 
peace and in war. A mischief which has not befallen the Bri^ 
empire for near a century ; England is to buy, and Ireland is to sell 
the Irish constitution, and the empire of Great Britain and the 
freedom of Ireland are to be the viclims ; the empire is to lose wJut 
she wants — ^revenue ; and you are to lose what yon hold inraloft- 
ble — constitution. When England communicated to Ireland tiie 
blessings of her trade, as in 1779, she lost nothing; she added to 
the stock of common industry ; but when England parts with teveaae, 
she loses what she gives, and you lose more than what yon get. 
The idea, therefore, is inadmissible, the offer fraudulent it is 
founded upon twoprindples, both of which are false; first, that tlie 
revenues of the country will not increase ; second, that the expenses 
of the country must. As to the first, they say Ireland will be no 
longer able to support herself, either in peace or war. In the laslt 
twenty years the revenues of Ireland have increased near four-f(M 
under the constitution of 1782. If they are to decline under the 
Union in the next twenty, what becomes of the national pro^ea^ 
which is promised to flow from the Union ? Either their promise b 
true, and the Union will increase the means of the country, and then 
what becomes of their argument ? Or their promise is false, and 
the Union will diminish the means of the country, and then what 
should become of their Union ? So that they must either give ^ 
their argument, or give up then* measure. 

Let us see, however, what is this treioendons bankruptcy wiUi 
which we are threatened. The revenues of this year they have 
stated to be £2,300,000, and the new taxes to be £300,000 
more, making together a net annual income of £2,600,000. 
Now, the last peace establishment was not above £1^000,000, and 
the intei-est of the debt is not above £1,400,000 ; as they hsre 
underrated the revenues of the Country, so they have overrated her 
establishments; and they have estimated her future peace estaldis|H 
ment at £1,500,000; they have increased, according to this^ 
nuite, the peace establishment one'thud, for which they have ( 
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s>6 adtequHtd reason : tbey say the paj of the tamj has beea 
augmented ; that there will be a oertaifi increase of expense in peace 
in consequence of the militia, and also in consequence of the jcomen 
adtnitted ; bnt these three items will sot amomit in peace to the 
diffeience ci £500,000. Thej have not attempted to produce any 
estimate to show that they will, nor can they ; therefore, when they 
^all upon you to ackno^edge such a peace cstabliirimient, they call 
ti;K>n you for an opinion without any data or foondation whatsoever. 
The expenses of militia and yoemen ni peace, whidi they talk about, 
but do not state, should produce a proportional reductioo of the 
ftnny, unless they propose, as I suspect they do, to make the estab- 
lishment a military government, and to throw into this country a 
great proportion of the army of the empire: and they do hint, 
indeed, that your peace- establishments must be £1,900,000 ; and 
that you are not to have 12,000 regulars as formerly, but 20,000 
effective regular troops. Thus, they propose a war establishment in 
time of peace, as they have prop(»sed a rebellion establishment in 
time of War, and form the estimate of their permanent establish- 
nients on the estitnate of a permanent rebellion, lliey have already 
stated the productive effects ; and now they state the tranquillizing 
ironsequences of a Union — permanent disaffection-^— permanent mili« 
tary govemment^ A minister states, that he cannot admiui^^:er the 
country according to the established constitution, or upon any 
revenue which the country can afford ; and you are to make him a 
present of the parliament, and replace it by troops. Thus the Union, 
when it details itself^ becomes a self-convicted measure. The pro- 
jector tells you of a military goveiiim^t and a military force, which 
the country will not be able to pay, atid which Great Britain must, 
in order to keep down those discontents which will follow the Union, 
I do acknowledge, that some few years t^t the war, it may be 
necessary to keep up a certain unusual force in Ireland. I do not 
)cnow that it will; but if it should, I would consider such force the 
establishment of expediency and not of permanency. It should be 
considered, like the martial law bill, or repeal of the Habeas Corpus 
bill, a measure of the moment; and as those laws are not to be con- 
sidered as your permanent constitution, so neither should that force 
be considered as your permanent establishment. 

With respect to the war establishment, the project holds out the 
saving of a million ; on what grounds I cannot see. But let us 
proceed on the noble lord's calculations as if they were right t what 
will be the amount of that Saving? Hid statement of the war estab- 
lishment he cannot apply beyond the present war \ ^qm ^-wsl ti^^^^x 
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somcthiug like a wish that the statement should be extended still 
farther, but nothing like an argument. Let as suppose, then, tfa» 
present war to last for three years ; for one you have provided 
already; in the remaining two yon will, according to him, save tw9 
millions; but you are to pay for the purchase of borou^ 
£1,500,000; so that your net saving for the surrender of your par- 
liament will be £500,000 only. But this gain is founded upon a 
supposition that the noble lord's statements are right, and that the 
annual supply now voted is a million more than the annual contri- 
butionary supply projected ; but his annual contributionary supply 
he states to be £4,492,000 English, and the supply voted this 
year is £4,652,000 Iiish; so that his saving in time of war seems 
to be a perfect delusion. If you look back, jou will find that, npoa 
his principle of contribution, we shoald in the present year, takiog 
into consideration the taxes on exports and on income, and the per- 
manent taxes raised this year in Great Britain, have raised, in 
addition to our former supplies, the annual income of above 
£2,000,000 a-year. Looking to the pi-esent moment, you see that 
you save nothing; and, looking prospectively, you see you pledge 
yourself to a principle of expense which is indefinite. You are to 
pay, I tliink he says, £4,400,000 English in time of war, unleK 
England should raise her expense, and then you are to raise yours 
along with her. Let us, however, take the Irish contribution, and 
£4,492,000 English ; I should be glad to know whether this is to 
be expended on troops kept within the conntiy or not ? If on the 
former, it is a very bad disposition of the foixje of the empire, which 
cannot be justified but by rebellion and invasion, or the apprehension 
of both, and therefore never can be considered as the permanent 
application of His Majesty's forces. If the latter, that is, if the 
money be to be expended on troops sei-ving out of the country, how 
will you ever be able to bear so great a drain in addition to all your 
others ? the drain of the absentees ; the drain of the additional 
absentees ; the drain of money paid for the interest of additional 
debt, and now the drain of the Irish contribution expended in other 
countries ; so that, according to this plan, an invasion, or the appre- 
hension of invasion or rebellion, are the only means to prevent bank* 
ruptcy. In every shape I view this question, it is mischievoos; 
ILud not less mischievous as the extinction of the Parliament of Ire- 
land, than as the conniption of the Parliament of Great BritaiiL 
You reduce your Commons by two-thirds; and you make the 
minister a' present of the other ; you calculate upon an imm^iw 
li'I&^h establishment in war, and an increased establishment in pcM^ 
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Tnus you increase greatly the sources of inflnence, while you 
diminish the number of the persons on whom that influence is to 
operate ; you keep up all the Irish establishments so augmented, 
together with all the establishments of Great Britain, and leave the 
double cause to operate on one parliament. 

The British House of Commons resolved some years ago, that the 
inflnence of the crown had increased, and ought to be diminished. I 
understand it has considerably increased since. Some years ago, 
the number of placemen and pensioners in the Irish House of 
Commons were one hundred and ten ; since that time the influence 
of the crown has greatly increased in Ireland; and, according to the 
])lan of Union, the peace establishment is to increase one-third, and 
the military establishment infinitely beyond anything known in 
former wars. Thus, in addition to an influence which both coun- 
tries felt to be truly alarming, and one country, in the resolutions of 
her representatives, declared to be so, do we see a vast accumulation 
formed and forming, to act on the reduced numbers of one legislature, 
thus rendered more compendious for the corniption of the minister, 
as the corruption of the minister is rendered more comprehensive 
«nd more decisive in the legislature ; so that you lay a train for the 
downfall of the constitution of Great Britain, by the surrender oi 
your own, whether you look to the military government, which is 
likely to take place in Ireland, to support this act of power, for such I 
must call the Union, or to the tides of patronage, which are to 
accompany this act of power, and, to add to terror the force of cor- 
ruption, in conjunction against the cause of liberty. 

I have mentioned the contributionary aid which is to follow this 
Union. I beg to consider, upon what proportion that contribution 
IS founded. The noble lord who introduced the Union states it to 
be as two-fifteenths, or as a seventh and a half; but the grounds on 
which he formed his proportion, I own, do not satisfy me. His 
principal ground was a comparison of the respective exports and 
imports of the two countries, and he estunates the imports and 
exports of England, on an average of the three last years, at 
£73,000,000, and those of Ireland at £10,000,000, and something 
more. Mr. Pitt, in his calculation for his income tax, stated them 
at above £80,000,000, and on that ti-ade which was actually 
insured, and we must suppose much that was not insured. The 
Doble lord has understated the expoi*t and import trade of England; 
lie is also erroneous, inasmuch as he does not include tonnage, the 
proportion of which is beyond all comparison in favour of Great 
Britain. In the trade between Great Britain and this q,q\x\3iX^ ^ '^^ 
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tonnnge ftnd freight is almost entirely British; valnlog, tiierefore,'^ 
imports from Great Britain to this country, as a part of our tt^ 
we onght to valae the freight as her wealth, not onrs, and it oigbi 
to be added to her export. He does not include in his esthqptj 
£1,000,000 (it is a great deal more) hnported into England to ^ 
the absentees their rents from Ireland, and £4,000,000 froni ihi 
West Indies. He does not Include in his plan of valuation of com- 
parative wealth by trade, the internal c>mmeroe of the two coantrien 
which is to Great Britain a greater source of wealth than any other, 
and which, when we consider that Great Britain la in possession 
almost exclusively of her own markets, as far as relates to her 
manufactures, bears a prodigious proportion, we may presume, to 
the internal trade of Ireland. He says, that is difficalt to obtain 
any knowledge on that subject ; which would be a good reason for 
rejecting the Union, when so necessary a knowledge was impossiUe; 
but the fact is, Mr. Pitt, in his speech on the income tax, hai 
obtained knowledge on that subject, at least knowledge enough for 
the purpose of taxation ; and he states tlie valne of the intenai 
trade of his country to be £120,000,000. Tlioi*c arc other thfa^ 
of less consequence, but, however, of conscqucnco notwithstanding, 
which he omits to state ; for instance, ho omits to state the profits 
Df mines, minerals, timber, and shares in canals, which exist in Ire- 
land in a vfry small degi*ee of comparison, and wliicli arc rated to 
produce in England £3,000,000 per annum. From all this what 
do I conclude? Not that the proportion of tlio wealth of Ii-cland is 
this quantity or that quantity, but that he has not given yon any 
data whereon to conclude that the propoi-tion of wealth in the two 
countries is the contribution propounded, namely, two-fifTteenths, or 
one seventh and a half; on the contrary, I think you may safely sa^) 
that he overrates you in contribution, as he overcharges you in 
establishment. 

On the whole, it remains then for us to reject this measure ; it is 
a dishonourable measure; it is an insulting measure; it is a faithless 
measure ; the commercial Interests cry out against It ; the spirit of 
the country and her constitution cry out against it; witness the 
petitions of different descriptions of men of all religions, who seem 
now to forget theu* differences, and only to remember their danger. 
I might here appeal to the different branches of the constitotiiHi, 
which you are going to devote. 1o the Lords: will they burn their 
robes, overset the throne, disgrace their ancestors, disqualify their 
blood, and consent to become slaves with nicknames, instead of peers 
with privileges ? I might appeal to the Commons : will you, who 
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remember the business of 1782, before the grave has closed oa all 
the pei-sons concerned in that great event, and when the hearse is 
bnt just retnmed from deporting the remains of some of them, will 
you violate yourselves, violate 4ie obsequies of our dead general,* 
and renounce publicly, and deliberately, uid for ever, your constitu- 
tion and your renown ? I might eall on you by all the good laws 
you have estaUished, by the commerce which yon have freed, and 
by those manufactures which appear from the evidence lately pro- 
duced at your bar to have grown like so many diildren under the 
providence of a free constitution. I might call on you by those 
measures of coercion which you lately adopted, and which the most 
vehement assertor of power never attempted to justify, but inasmuch 
as ho thought them the means to preserve the parliament and con- 
stitntion. Po not now scandalise your own professions on thai 
occasion, as well as renounce your former achievements, and close a 
political life of 700 years by one monstrous, self-surrendering, self- 
debasing act of relinquishment, irretrievable, irrecoverable, flagitious, 
and abominable. 1 might appeal to the king, whose royalty is the 
auspicious birth of a free coBsdtution. Let him not si^er any 
minister to profane the mild blood of the House of Hanovo', or to 
sink his illustrious house to the level of other kings by oormpt and 
unconstitutional victories obtained over the liberties and ebarten of his 
subjects. I might appeal to the spirit of loyalty itself against this 
measure of Union. I mean that loyalty which distinguishes the 
people of these islands; other nations are slaves, but they are 
subjects. Do I mean that loyalty which is attached to the person 
of his Mfljesty ? No ; but that loyalty which is attached to the 
person of his Majesty, with all the constitutional drenmstances which 
surround it ; that pride of privilege, that love of liberty, and that 
tena<;ity of public honour. This it was, which in former times sus- 
tained British liberty at home, and her arms abroad ; it was not 
discipline alone, for the armies on the continent are at least as well 
disciplmed; it was not courage alone, for that your enemies 
possessed in common with the rest of mankind ; bnt it was the 
spirit of a free constitution sustaining that courage and that discip* 
line, which made every soldier in the line, with but six pence in bis 
pocket and one shu>t to his back, conceive himself an integral part 
of a free state, and a conscious profMietor of the great charter. It 
was this, that in former tunes drove old Bourbon in battle ; it was 
diis that made his Majesty's sdbjects men, not §k,yt$ ; and it is fAuif 

• The Earl of Charlcmcfit 
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which yoa arc going in Ireland, along with the constitatioii, in^ 
whence it emanated, to extinguish for ever. 

I conclude, in these moments — ^they seem to be the dooi^ 
moments ofyonr existence — hj a supplication to that power wbon 
I tremble to name, that power who has favoured yoa fc»> 700 yem 
with the rights and image of a free government, and who has iatel? 
conducted you out of that desert, where for a century yoa h«d 
wandered, that He will not desert you now, but will be pleased to 
peimit our beloved constitution to remain a little longer among vs, 
and interpose His mercy between the stroke of death and the liberties 
of the people. ' 



Matf 26, 1800. 

Mil. Grattan observed that the bill before the Honse was M of 
inaccuracies, but inaccuracy was the least of the objections ; it did 
indeed refer to a schedule for duties which were jiot there set forth, 
and which were not yet passed ; it did indeed recito a bill to have 
passed both Houses of Parliament which was at that very moment m 
debate before the House of Lords ; and it did describe that very biil 
by the name of an act of parliament (saying, that when the act, 
namely, a bill which had only passed one house, had the royal assent, 
should pass), offending against parliamentary propriety and legal 
phraseology with its various and great improprieties, the evidoit 
marks of haste and carelessness. But all these are lost in the fatal 
principle of ruin and extinction which the bill contains, whose enact- 
ing clauses are two, first that there shall be a distinct and separate 
council, and secondly, that there shall not be a parliament. 

That is to say, that you are to have not what is miscalled a Union, 
still less a union and a constitution of liberty, bnt a subordinate 
Irish government without the control of an Insh parliamait ; the 
inferiority, the expense, the patronage, of a second and secondary 
government, with all those distinctions which attend separate estab- 
lishments of finance and revenue, with a separate system of trade, 
with a different interest for money, and a distinct code of law. 
This breach of compact, for such I roust call it — this surrender of 
liberty, for it is nothing less — this transfer of the powers of tbe^ 
country to Great Britain — (what powers have you over India? pw* 
cisely as much as you retain over Ireland) — ^this introduction of m 
innovation, consisting of a separate Irish government without i» 
Irish Parliament, is made at a time of national debility and divisioi^^ 
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the result of a rauk and vicious system of government, foimed to 
corrupt the upper order, and divide and inflame the lower, and to 
deprive both of their liberty; such as one part of the present British 
cabinet abjured, and declaring that they took office principally to 
reform, did greatly confii-m and aggravate ; at a time too of martial 
law, admitted undei the plea of necessity, but with great effect to 
depress and intimidate, not rebellion but assertion — not the spiiit of 
insurrection, but the spirit of constitution, which would have also 
spoken more decidedly (and yet very decidedly it has spoken notwith- 
standing). 

At a time, I say, when government was possessed of dictatorial 
power, and at a time when a spirit of innovation was abroad, which 
has been adopted by the ministers of the Crown, who thus afford 
th^ example to overturn the throne by overturning the constitution, 
and teach the Jacobin, if he wanted to be taught, to make war on 
the rights of kings, by making a Jacobinical warjon the rights of the 
people : the power given them to preserve the settled state of order, 
they use to introduce a new order of things, and make government 
a question of strength, not of opinion ; they run the chance of future 
anai'chy, in order to establish present despotism ; they go into the 
very excesses they condemn, and are the bad example they depre- 
cate ; they tell the people practically and effbctually, that there is a 
faction not less daring and destructive than the rankest democracy ; 
a faction which, under the colour of supporting government, would 
eradicate the great fundamental and ancient principles of public 
security, as effectually, as ambitiously, and as seditiously as its rival 
the Jacobin, who is only guilty*of an opposite excess, and who is 
likely to follow and mai-ch through the public breach which the slaves 
of despotism have made in the fundamental laws of the land, for the 
entrance of the two extremes in succession, Tyranny that takes the 
lead, and Anarchy that follows. 

If the principle of this bill be innovation, the terms of it are 
innovation likewise ; the alteration in our system of commerce i^ 
innovation; the alteration in ^r system of revenue is innovatioiji. — 
The bill teems with everything that is exceptionable. They talk 
to you, indeed, as if for liberty suiTendered you were to break down 
under the weight of commercial acquisition ; they talk to you, indeed, 
as if for liberty surrendered you were to carry off an immense poition 
of English revenue; and one million a year in war, paid by England 
ill all distresses, was to glad and to console you, and much silly and 
empty sound of that kind was rung in your ears. But what is the 
act? that the terms of the Union are aggravations of t\x^'V^\ctfycL\ 
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the principal conditions are heavy contribntions. Your finaiiq4 
conditions are dangerous experiments, and both sach as yoa m 
perfectly competent to make, provided jon are disposed to doiJ^ 
much mischief to jonr country. The revenue, or the fioancU 
returns setont, with the surrender of an availing revenue of £100,000 1 
year, arising from the export of the raw material and the import of 
the manufacture, that to the best possible revenue which a natioi 
can continue, it adds the creation of a deficit of £95,000 a jear, 
the interest to pay a loan of one million and a half to be paid fot 
the purchase of boroughs, that is, from one to two hundred thoasaDd 
pounds a year, to be supplied by new taxes. The terms go on asd 
))ropose a proportion of two to fifteen as the future contribution of 
Ireland; they do this without any data whatsoever which cas 
warrant such a proposition. The data which are now before joo^ 
but which were not before you when you passed the resolution, and 
when that proposition was laid, are unint^ligible to the gentleiseB 
to whom that data is furnished. Thehr papers, for instance, aUte 
the vsdue of the consumption of the country in certain articles, bj 
which they afiect to ascertain its opulence, to be so mnch i and other 
papers, which are also before the House, state the value to be so 
much less. In the instance of tea, of tobacco, and some otber 
articles, the value of the goods consumed is returned by one-third^ 
in some cases by one-half, more than the value of the same kin^ of 
goods imported. The difference may be reconcileable, but it is not 
reconciled, and the House votes now the proportion of the contribu- 
tion which is founded on those very papers, without waiting for, 
without demanding explanation. Suppose the cause, partly at le&ft) 
of the apparent incongruity is, that in one set of papers they art 
valued subject to freight and tax, and in another set exempt ftooi 
both. When the minister proceeds to value the ability of the coon- 
tiy to pay taxes, he presents you with papers containing the valoe 
of the great articles, with the charge of freight and taxes embodied; 
but when he proceeds to state the balance of trade between En^aad 
and Ireland, he presents papers in which the freight and tax aie 
omitted: thus coals. (it is one among other instances) are vaked at 
the pit mouth, and thus an apparent balance of trade is created jb 
your favour, about £800,000 more than the fact ; so that bylte 
double operation, you are oveiTated in comma-ce and overrated k 
revenue. I say, therefore, that iu fixing the pi-oportion of v^n 
contribution, as far as that proportion affected to found itself ai;|i9 
comparative consumption of the respective kingdoms, yon hi^ 
data. When fii-st yon voted that proportion by way of R3idi^i9% 
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yon had not even papei-s ; the majority of this Honse took the word 
of the minister, without papci-s or documents, and on that -word 
voted a twenty yeare' contribution. Since you proceeded by wayol 
biil, a member on this side of the House called for papers ; the papers 
arc returned incongruous and unexplained, and now you vote the 
data which you do not umlerstaud, as before you voted without any 
data whatever. I speak of the comparison on the articles of con- 
sumption ; let us see whether you have better information on the 
comparison fonned on the imports and exports. Here papers are 
submitted, but here the inland trade is omitted ; it is calctdated to 
amount in Britain to £12,000,000 per annum; — here also the 
reexport trade is omitted. It is valued at £11,000,000 per annum 
in Britain; in Ireland £183,000; in the year ending January, 
1799, it is valued at £14,000,000 in Britain. In the minister'g 
calculation of national wealth, to ground a tax on national income, 
it was included, I apprehend, as a distinct substantive source of 
wealth; and, if it were just to comprehend it with a view to impose 
a tax, it is equally just to comprehend it with a view to ascertain a 
proportion .: it is carried on by a distinct capital ; it produces a dis- 
tinct revenue ; it is, by itself, a great trade ; and it is almost the 
only one of some great commercial nations — Holland for instance. 
It is .a greater evidence, and greater source of wealth, to make other 
nations pay for your industry added to that of other countries, than 
out of the fruits of your industry to pay for the industry of those 
countries. 

But without inquiring farther into this head, without inquiring 
whether it be just to proceed on an average of three years, when it 
appears from a document, almost published under the name of Mr. 
Rose, that the imports and exports of Britain, m the year 1798, 
were not £73,000,000 but £80,000,000, and the reexport not 
£11,000,000, but £14,000,000; while our trade is said to have 
declined, inasmuch as our revenue is said to have fallen £800,000 ; 
without inquirmg into this, I say, that the papers before you prove 
your contribution to be unjust ; they set forth the imports and exportip 
of Britain, for the three years, to have been £73,000,000; on that 
they form the proportion of two to fifteen ; now there should be 
added to that £73.000,000, £6,000,000 per annum, which Britam 
recdves from the Indies and fi'om Ireland ; £4,000,000 from the 
former, and £800,000 in interest for public money lent ; and near 
£2,000,000 in rent from the latter: this £2,000,000 is to be 
taken from the imports aad exports of Ireland, and to be added t^ 
'^boee of Britahii which will make a Dix}Dortion aot ol \.%\i \.q ^^^^\i\.^- 
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three, but of about eight to seventy-nine. Thus it follows, Ui^ 
whatever difficulty you may have in pronouncing the propordonof 
contribution, you can have no difficulty in pronouncing that the cob- 
tiibution you have ascertained is unjust and fallacious ; and yon «» 
discover its injustice and fallacy by the very papers on which yw 
have formed it; those papers ascertaining the proportion you b«PFe 
voted, by the omission of £6,000.000 of British annual mcome. 
Thus has this House, under the direction of the minister, overcharged 
this country in contribution, having no sufficient evidence to estimate 
its contribution, but having complete evidence to impeach that con- 
tribution which it now imposes. And what is this contribution ? 
It is valued at about £4,800,000 in war, in addition to the mterest 
of your debt, which is £140,000 per annum ; that is, equal to tlw 
charge of your establishment,, four times greater than any past var 
establishment; a charge equal to the support of 128,000 sd^Mew, 
which is near eight times as much as you paid in former wars: so 
that you are to multiply your charge for the loss of yourparhaineot; 
or rather, you are to pay. the tribute of the slave ; before this, yw 
raised the supply of freemen ; — a charge, I say, which, if for troops 
to be kept in the country, establishes a military government as com- 
plete as in Russia; and which, if for troops out of the country, will 
not leave you a guinea ; which will, therefore, render you a slave or 
a bankrupt ; a military province of England, or a beggar — mdeed 
both : for though I do not think the means of this ^jountiy are 
unequal to every necessary expense, yet I do think they are made- 
quate to that contributary expense which the Union stipulates. I 
do think they are unequal to a war contribution of £4^00,000 per 
annum ; and I think the attempt will exhaust this country at the 
same time that it enslaves her. Colour it as you please, she will 
pay more than she is able ; and she will pay for a force, not to pro- 
tect, but to enslave. 

Do we faiow that the balance of our trade with all the worid is 
but half a million in our favour, and that this half joaillion is to supply 
the absentee drain of above two millions, which is to be greatly 
increased by the operation of the Union, by which we art to pay not 
only absentee representation, but absentee establishment ? Do we 
know that even now, when we borrow about £3,000,000 per 
annum from England, the exchange is greatly against us ? Do wf 
know, that at this very moment, the revenue has fallen £800,000? 
— a fall which could be only occasional, if your constitati<» iwe 
suffered to continue ; but, if the Union and its new drain, coatiibB- 
tions, discontents, nnlitary government, and military maxim idoB 
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f^iKSceed, is orainons and alarming. Knowing all these, what have 
we done ? We have overrated our country in wealth, to overrate 
Jher in contribution, to apply that contribution to the maintenance of 
a military, to take away her liberty. I speak of the proposed war 
establishment. What is the proposed peace establishment ? one- 
third greater than past peace establishments. Why one-third greater ? 
The increased pay of 1 5,000 men, the peace establishment of a 
mDitia of 17,000 men, the skeleton of the yeomen corps, will not 
account for an increase of one-third, namely, of half a million. No 
ground whatever has been laid for it, except, indeed, a certain hint 
that it may be expedient to mention. In peace, an army in Ireland 
of 20,000 — we understand that perfectly — an Union army — a 
military establishment in peace ; and a rebellion establishment in 
war : in fact, an army not for the people of Ireland, but put upon 
them, not to protect them, but to protect the projects of the minister 
against them. 'Tis true, it has been said, that England will pay 
this additional expense ; but what is that P The English minister 
will make his country assist in the subjugation of the Irish by force 
of arms ; there is no great compliment in this : but rely on it, that 
Ireland, like every enslaved country, will ultimately be compelled to 
pay for her own subjugation ; robbery and taxes ever follow con- 
quest ; the country that loses her liberty, loses her revenues. 

But, if the terms of the financial part of the Union were as bene- 
ficial as they are injurious, it would be of little moment; for there 
is an article, that whenever the minister shall raise the debt of 
Ireland to an amount which shall be as the proportion of two to 
fifteen in relation to the permanent debt of England (in three yearj 
of war they tell you they will do it), then you are to be taxed as 
much as England. Considermg then the terms of the Union, as fat 
as they relate lo revenue, they amount to a continuation of the 
double establishment, an increase of the separate establishments, ani 
a military government, with a prospect of soon succeeding to the 
full taxes of England. 

As to commerce, the terms are short and simple — to abate those 
duties whibh you thought necessary for tho protection of your manu- 
fectures ; that's all ! Are the manufacturers of glass, of iron- ware, 
are the brewers, the hosiers, the saddlers, the manufacturers of cotton, 
obliged to you for that ? Did they petition parliament for it ? have 
they not petitioned pai'liament against it ? Who is it then that 
calls for it ? 1'he Irish manufacturer ? — No. The Irish consumer ? 
— N*>. The Irish Parliament ?— No. Who then?— The Brtisli 
mkiister, who does not indeed petition, but exacts \X. Qll\X\^V^s^ 
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Parliament, who, at the same time, are called on to sQireti^ 
themselves, their power, and their being. AU duties below ten per 
cent, to be taken off; all dnties above it to be reduced to that stss- 
dard for twenty years, and then to be abolished in toto^ Calieo is 
respited for a few years. Why do you deprive caJico of the adfn- 
tage of being unprotected for those few years ? Why ; bvtbeeane 
it is of no advantage, but the contrary ; and you have thought ft a 
matter of mercy to let the persons engaged in that trade gradosBf 
withdraw, ^6re is the commercial benefit, the commerce wfaSdi 
we are to get for our constitution ; for you do not say, that it is i 
material privilege to be permitted to export to £ngland our cotton 
and woollen cloth. Would it be a great privilege to permit England 
to export Burgundy into France ? Even the privilege of importiDg 
wool, the British minister has told you, will be of no use toywi; 
he is, I believe, right ; there is nothing he gives, there is nothing 
in trade which he can give, that will be of any use to you. I do 
not pretend to decide whether these advantages will prove the rain 
of your manufacturers ; but I do venture to decide, that they will 
not be of any use to them. Besides, what are the commercial terns ? 
Such as you could give yourselves without an Union, if you did i»t 
thmk them mischievous ; what, then, are the terms, financial and 
commercial? The increase of your taxes of incumbrance, and the 
abatement of your duties of protection ; a surrender, not a compel- 
sation ; evidences of conquest ; such terms as a nation must expect 
that surrenders her ponstitution. 

From the bad terms which attend the Union, I am naturally ted 
to the foul means by which it has been Obtained— dismissals fowi 
office — perversions of the place bill — sale of peerage — ^purchase of 
boroughs — appointment of sheriffs with a view to prevent the meet- 
ings of freemen and freeholders for the purpose of expressing tiieir 
opinions on the subject of a Legislative Union — in short, the moat 
avowed corruption, threats, and stratagems, accompanied by martial 
law, to deprive a nation of her liberty ; and so veiy gieat and bene- 
ficial have been the efforts, that His Majesty's ministers have 
actually resorted to a partial dissolution of parliament «f the voy 
time they declined to resort to a general dectioii ; the sense of 
parliament and people was against them : they change, therefoie, 
the parliament without recarring to tbe people, but procure a 
number of returns, exceeding their present^ majority, from prifat9 
boroughs, vacated with a view to return a court member, who ahorid 
succeed a gemleman that would not vote for the Union; here tta, 
is a parliament made by the minister, not the people ; aid madtlor 
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the qnestion. TJnd^r these circumstances, in oppositiim to the 
declared sense of the conntiy, has been passed a measure imposing 
€>u the people a new constitution, and subverting the old one. 

The good consequences of tWs measure have been boldly pro- 
. phesied ; I own I see them not. Tranquillity arising from the 
sappression of parliament ; manufacturers flourishing from the want 
of protection, these excellent consequences are, at best, but 
pix>blematical ; the ceasing of political topics with the ceasing of th< 
assembly wherein they might be regularly or decorously deliberatedi 
is an ezpectati(»i very pious, perhaps, but veiy fond and very 
presumptuous. Do you seriously think that when you take away 
the forms of liberty, you take away the spirit of liberty? Do you 
think, for instance, that the Cathdic will become insensible to the 
privileges of a free constitution, because a Protestant Parliament has 
renounced them ? Do you think Protestant and Catholic will become 
'nsensible to the necessity of representation, because they lost their 
freedom by the want of it ? Do you think that a minister, that any 
set of men in league with a minister, can, with the institution, sink, 
smother, and put out the very essence, soul, and light of liberty ? It 
may be so; I do not believe it. Recollect again, that this tranquil- 
lity and this commerce predicted to follow the Union, are, at best, 
paradoxical and remote ; but that the evil consequences predicted 
are immediate and certdn, namely, the war contribution of near 
£5,000,000, the diminution of yoiu* landed capital, the absence of 
your landed proprietors, the abatement of your, protecting duties, the 
surrender of a solid revenue, the increase of your benefit by a 
borough loan, and the subversion of your constitution. Those gen- 
tlemen who, for what they call tranquillity, in Iheir speculations, 
are ready to sacrifice the labours, the honour, and the freedom of 
Iheir country, may find that they have lost the liberty, but have not 
f ecured the repose. Let me add, that the most decided friends, who 
3[<?serve respect, have not gone farther than to say, that its conse- 
quences cannot be foreseen. 

The minister of Britain (Mr. Pitt) has spoken again in its favour. 
His first speech is a record of inanity ; the merit of his second is, to 
have abandoned the defence of the first. The inundation of capital 
from tiie increase of absentees, the visit of British manufacturers 
from the increase of taxies^ the abatement of protecting duties, and 
the diminution of the number of consumers, civilization arising from 
the absence of the gentry, from the corruption of the higher orders 
(never was minister more profligate), from the debasement of the 
lower order by the application of terror, civilizatiow amvcL^^\QtfiL ^^ 
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regular practices of administration to destroy public virtue, jadti 
render the . evils base and false of eveiy order and degree. Tb« 
f>olitical blessings arising from these causes, which overflowed in the 
first ^peech, have, in the minister*? second speech, prudently and 
considerately, like any other folly of the day, vanished aud evaporatecL 
Argument seems to have taken a new post ; it is no longer induBtiy 
of the manufacturer, it is now a mora pleasurable plan ; luxuiy aai 
consumer ; such has beeu the turn of talk and trifling here. " England 
will ftimish everything for money ; she vnil take yonr reut, and 
supply manufactures for your accommodation ; what signifies whicfe 
country supplies the article, since you are one people ?" lu the same 
way it is said : " What signifies the number of liish repre8entati?es. 
since you are one people? aud, therefore, let them be so few as to 
be merged in the representation of Great Britain". Again, it is 
said : " What signifies where the army is quartered, whether in 
Britain or in Ireland, since you are one people ?" and, therefore, let 
the troops be in Ireland, and the manufactures be in Great Britain! 
The advantages predicted in revenue, like those in 'commerce, 
vanish also ; the magnificent million of the speech of the Irbh 
Secretary, does not appear in the second oration of' the Briti^ 
minister. He had indeed assumed a certain air of astonishment at 
the surmise, that Britain sought to obtain revenue from other coun- 
tries. He sufiered his minister here to go a little farther, and to 
teach us to think that England was impatient to get rid of revenue ; 
that her turn now was to buy up constitutions; that she had 
become a chapman and dealer in liberty, and was willing to pay 
Ireland for her parliament, half a million in peace, and one million 
per annum in war. I doubted the fact, for I had not forgotten the 
American war ; I had not forgotten the American Stamp Act ; I 
had not forgotten Mr. G. Grenville's pamphlet, containing a proposal 
to tax Ireland as well as America ; I had not forgotten the proposal 
of the present minister of England, contained in one of the propoa- 
tions of 1785, namely, that the surplus of the hereditary revenue 
shouW go to England. When, therefore, the same minister, in a 
state of tenfold distress, disclaimed revenue, and when the minister 
here aven*ed that England was to pay a contribution to Ireland, I 
did not believe either ; but when the former now disavows the latter, 
and, in his second speech as printed, he is made to say, that Ireland 
is to pay pretty much what she does now ; that is to say, not as the 
minister here said, a million less, but above four times as much a 
she paid in any former war, and many times as much as she is al^ 
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and sach an expense as the rebellion, not the war, produced ; I e/17, 
when the minister sets forth such as our contribution hereafter, he 
does renounce all benefits predicted in finance, with as much candour 
as he abandons all benefits predicted in commerce, to lesult from his 
fatal measure of Union. His second speech, in short, deserts the 
boast of beneficial terms, and confines itself to errors and misrepre- 
sentations of another kind, which are there to be found in very great 
abundance. He sets forth that the Irish constitution is the cause of 
oar misfortunes ; his friends hare stated the same thing, and bare 
said, that they cannot administer the country on her revenueB or 
under her constitution ; and such an argument in him and in theni 
is modestly urged to banish the parliament and to retain the ministry. 
Never was it known in a country that retained a trace of liberty, 
that a minister of the Crown was suffered to impeach the constitu- 
tion of the realm. Suppose he were to say : 

^'I cannot administer a monarchical constitution ; therefore banish 
tiieking"; or, ''I cannot administer an. aristocratic constitutitm; 
therefore banish the house of Lords". What, in fact, docs the 
minister say, who uses this argument, but that his system was a 
grievance, as was predicted by part of his colleagues, who said they 
took office to reform it ; that it was not fit for a free people; that 
it would produce a civil war; that the public sale of honours, tliat 
his notorious attempts to pack parliament, that the violence of some 
of his agents in this country, that his selection of persons for Irish 
affairs, who were rather panders than politicians, would aid the 
growth of French principles, and produce insurgency? Let us, 
however, give the minister every advantage; let as receive bis 
charge, and try the constitution. He will please to show by what 
act she produced the rebellion ; the mere coexistence of a constituti/m 
and a rebellion does not convict the former ; it will be necessary* fot 
the accuser to specify facts, and it will be necessary for him to show, 
first, that these &cts sprung out of parliament ; second, that these 
facts produced the rebellion. His friends have advanced two facts, 
the reform of parliament, and the eniandpadon of the Catholics ; 
but it will be recollected, that pariiament was not the author of 
cither of these questions, and it will be recollected also, that in i^te 
report of the two Houses, formed by the iriends of the minister, it 
is declared, that neither of these questions was the eatise of tha 
rebellion, for there it is said, that neither of these questions was an 
object to the people. Thus is the constitation acquitted, soul 
^«c(^aitted by the ver> ministry who preter tiie charge* Tbey bav« 
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conftned their charge to two questions; and they hare decbmd 
these questions did not interest the people ; and these qoestioBS, il 
is Icnowii, did not spring from the parliament. 

They have affected to try the constitotion. Let ns bow try thenv; 
and I ask whether their own measores might not have cansed ik$ 
rebellion ? Whether the sale of peerages, as notorioosly took pUoB 
in 1789 and 1790, by tiie then ministers of the crown, for the pv- 
pose of procmring seats in the commons for the dependents of the 
Castle, might not ha^re destroyed in Ireland the credit of Bridsk 
government ? 

I ask, whether the attempt to pack the Irish Parliament, as wu 
notoriously practised in '89 and '90, by the then minister of the 
crown in Ireland, might not have snnk the credit of British goreni- 
ment? I ask, whether the profligate avowal of that proiigate 
practice by a profligate minister of the crown, might not have ewek 
the credit of British government ? I ask not, iHiether the Intro- 
daction of the question of Pariiamentary Reform conld have snnk the 
credit of British government; bnt I do aiAc, whether the introdsctios 
and the apostacy from that question, might not have helped to siok 
the credit of British government? I ask, whether the introdaetiOD 
of the Catholic question in Great foitain in *92 ; whether the oppo- 
sition given to the Catholic franchise by the Irish government iu 
'92 ; whether the assent given to the petition for that franchise bj 
the English ministry in '93 ; whether the abnse ancl BiUingsgale 
accompanying that assent, and uttered by the Irish ministiy at tbtt 
time ; whether the adoption of the pretensions of the OathoUcs bj 
the English ministiy at the close of '94 ; whether the rejection ci 
those pretensions, and the recal of a lord-lieotenant, because with 
the ministiys knowledge and acquiescence he honoured those pre- 
tensions ; whether the selection of persons for disdngwhed trust, 
who had distingmshed themselves by a perpetual abuse of the Irish, 
and who were notoriously hostile, and who since have acknowledged 
their hostilify by a conspiracy against the parliamentary oonstitotiOB 
of theurcountiy ; I ask, I say, whether snch a conduct, so inooheroBt, 
so uritating, so violent, so temporising, bo corrupt, might not ban 
very much aided the efforts of France in sinking the character of 
British government? I ask those questioiss, and I do say, if ever 
the causes of the late rebellion shall be dispassionately discnased, the 
great, originating, and fundamental cause, will be fixuid in the afer 
sion of Eia Majesty's ministry to the independency o£ the ^iflh 
Parliament, and their efforts to subvert the same. 

We follow the midster. In defence of his plan ot Union, he 
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tells us the number of Irish representatlTes in the British Parlia- 
ment is of Htde cousequenee. This doctrine is new, namely, diat 
between two nations the comporatiye influence is of no moment. 
According to this, it would be of no moment what should be the 
number of the British Parliament. No, says the minister; the 
iteration is to be limited to the Irish Parliament ; the number and 
fabric of the British is to remain entire, unaltered, and unalterable. 
AVTiat now becomes of the argument of mutual and reciprocal change? 
or what does the new argument arow, but what we maintained and 
the court denied, that the Union was, with respect to Ireland, a 
merger of hei parliament in the legislature of the other, without 
creating any material alteration therein, save as far as it advanced 
the influence of the crown direct or indirect 

The minister goes on, and supposes 100 Irish will be sufficient, 
because he supposes any number would be suflicient ; and he ^sup- 
poses any number would be sufficient^t because the nations are iden- 
iifled. Thus he speaks, as if identification was at once a cause to 
flow from representation, and an event which preceded it. You are 
one people, such is his argument, becaiise you are represaited, and 
what signifies how, or, indeed, whether you be represented? Bat 
the fact is, that you are identified (if you be identified, which I 
deny) in the single point of representation, and that representati-jii 
is absorbed in the superior numbers of the English Parliament, aud 
that apparent identification is, of course, lost, while you remain a 
distinct country, distinct in interest, revenue, law, finance, commerce, 
goYemment. Suppose Yoritshire governed by a lord-lieutenant and 
by a different code of law, she would not be a part of England, but 
a province of Great Britain; but now the martial law of Scotland 
must be the martial law of England, and therefore the 'constitutional 
sympathy of En^nd defends and readers the number of her repre- 
sentatives less essential ; but the martial law of Ireland is net the 
martial law of England ; the militaiy government of Ireland is not 
the military government of England, and therefore the constitnUonaf 
sympathy of England does not defend Irdand, but, on the contrary, 
the imperial jealousy of England endangers Ireland, and has taught 
the councils of Britain to think that our servitude is our safety. 

<^ It is matter of no moment what are the number of Irish repre- 
sentatives, provided that they be sufficient to state the wants, asd 
watch over the interest of their country^* So do the public ^riuU 
make the minister speak. Whjl titree men ire soffident for thai 
purpose—one man could do it — a gentiemaii seated at tlie barcMM 
do it : the American agents did that before Uie Ani«ncM^«(. V#«Jw 
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the minister is made to add another provision, which makes ]m 
doctrine less answerable in point of meaning, leaving it without vsf 
meaning at all — " provided that the numbers be sufficient to protod 
the rights of the country". But, indeed, when he afterwaids 
explains what protection those rights are to receive, then he seta 
your mind at ease — protection against Jacobinism ; that's the only 
point, and that could be accomplished without a single reiH-esen-' 
tative — without a parliament; an absolute monarch could do that; 
martial law will do that ; James the Second would have done it 
But are there no popular rights ? Is liberty gone out of the 
calendar ? Order, government, they are indispensable, but are they 
the whole ? This is new doctrine in these countries, very familiar 
to a minister, but very fatal to a free people. He confines the par- 
poses of Irish representation to two objects ; first, watching and 
stating, which only requires one representative ; secondly, protectioB 
against Jacobinism, which requires no representative whatever. 
He then proceeds to ask himself a question extremely natural after 
such reasoning; what security has Ireland? He answers, with great 
candour, honom*. English honour. Now, when the liberty aad 
security of one country depends on the honour of another, the latter 
may have much honour, but the former can have no liberty. To 
depend on the honour of another country, is to depend on the will; 
and to depend on the will of another country, is the definition of 
slavery. " Depend on my honour", said Charles the First, when he 
trifled about the petition of right : "I will trust the people with the 
custody of their own liberty, but I will trust no people with the 
custody of any liberty other than their own, whether that people be 
Jiome, Athens, or Britain". 

Observe how the minister speaks of that country which is to 
depend hereafter on British honour, which, in his present power, is, 
in fact, his honour. " We had to contend with the leaders of the 
Protestants, 'enemies to government'; the violent and inflaoied 
spirit of the Catholics ; the disappointed ambition of those who 
would ruin the country because they could .not be the rulers of it*** 
Behold the character he gives of the enemies of the Union, namel)^ 
of twenty-one counties convened at public meetings by due nodoe ; 
of several other counties that have petitioned ; of most of the great 
cities and towns, or indeed of almost all the Irish, save a very few 
mistaken men, and that body wh(Hn government could infli^Dce. 
Thus the minister utters a national proscription at the moment of 
his projected Union : he excludes by personal abuse from the pcesi- 
bility of Identification, all the enemies of the Union, all the M&aik 
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fif the parliamentary coostitation of 1782, that great bodj of the 
Irish, he abuses them with a petulance more befitting one of hi^ 
Iiish ministers, than an exalted character, and infinitelj more dL^ 
gracefdl to himself than to them ; one wonld think one of his Iiiih 
railers had lent him their vulgar clarion to braj at the people. 

This union of parliaments, tii^ proscription of people, he follows 
by a declaration, wherein he misrepresents their sentiments as he 
had before traduced their reputation. After a calm and matdre 
consideration, the people have pronounced their judgment in favour 
of an Union ; of which assertion not one inngle syllable has any 
existence in fact, or in the appearance of fact, and I appeal to the 
petitions of twenty-one counties, publicly convened, and to the other 
])etitions of other counties namerously signed, and to those of the 
^reat towns and cities. To affirm that the jadgment of a nation is 
erroneous may mortify, but to affirm that her judgment against hi 
for; to assert that she has said ay when she has prononnced no; to 
affect to refer a great question to the people ; finding the sense of 
the people, like that of the parliament, against the question, to force 
the question ; to affirm the sense of the people to be for the ques- 
tion ; to affirm that the question is persisted in because the sense of 
the people is for it; to make the falsification of her sentiments the 
foundation of her ruin and the ground of the Union ; to affirm tliat 
her parliament, constitution, liberty, honour, property, are taken 
away by her own authority ; there is, in such artifice, an effrontery, 
a hardihood, an insensibility, that can best be answered by sensa- 
tions of astonishment and disgust, excited on this occasion by the 
British minister, whether he speaks in gross and total Ignorance of 
the truth, or in shameless and supreme contempt for it. 

The constitution may be for a time so lost; the character of the 
country cannot be lost. The ministers of the crown will, or may 
perhaps at length find that it is not so easy to put down for ever an 
ancieiit and respectable nation, by abilities, however great, and by 
power and by corruption, however irresistible; liberty may repair 
her golden beams, and with redoubled heat animate the country; 
the cry of loyalty will not long continue against the principles ol 
liberty ; loyalty is a noble, a jadicious, and a capacious principle : 
but in these countries loyalty, distinct from liberty, is corruption, 
not loyalty. 

The cry of the connection will not, in the end, avail against tlie 
principles of liberty. Connexion is a wise and a profound policy ; 
but connexion without an Irish Parliameift, is connexion without it9 
o\\n principle, without analogy of condition, without 1^ \JtN^fe <!X 
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honour that should attend it; is innovation, is peril, is snbjngatioi^ 
not connexion. 

The cry of disaffection will not, in the end, avail against the 
principles of liberty. 

Identification is a solid and imperial ndaxim, necessary for the pre^ 
serration of freedom, necessary fof that c^ empire; but, witbrat 
union of hearts — ^with a separate government, aad without a 
sej^arate parliament, identification is extinction, is disbosonr, b 
conquest — not identification. 

Yet I do not give np the country : I see her in a swoon, but she 
is not dead : though in her tomb she lies helpless and moiioidess, 
still there is on her lips a spirit of life, and on her cheek a glow of 
beauty — 

^ Thou art not conquered; beauty*8 ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in ihj cheeks. 
And death*s pale flag is not advanced there^. 

While a plank of the vessel sticks together, I will not leave her. 
Let the courtier present his flimsy sail, and carry the light bark ef 
his faith with every new breath of wind : I will remain anchored 
here with fidelity to the fortunes of my country, faithful to ha. 
freedom, faithful to her fall. 
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Mai/ 13, 1805. 

In the month of April, Mr. Grattan was returned A>r Malton, a Yorkshire 
borough, and in the ensuing month he took hia seat for the first time in tHe 
Imperial Parliament. Much curiosity was natnraUy excited to hear a speaker • 
of whom 80 much had been said, and who, in his own conntry, bad acted to 
conspicuous a part in obtaining for her a constitution, and in defending it at the 
period of its extinction ; an c^portonHy soon presented itsdf, on the sut^ect of 
the Roman Catholic Petition, which had be«i entrusted to Mr. Fox^ and whiciif 
on the 25th of March, he presented to the Hoose. It was read and laid opott 
the table. The lOth of May was named as the day on which he meant to brisg 
forward a motion upon the subject, this was altered to the 13th, when, after a 
long and able speech, in which he reviewed the policy of Great Britaki towards 
Ireland, set forth the disabilities under which the Roman Catholics kboond, 
and the fidelity with which they had adhered to the fortunes of Great Biitaia, 
he concluded by moving, " That the petition be referred to the considentioii of 
a committee of the whole House*. This was opposed by Dr. Dnigenaa, iHi» 
entered into a long and violeiit invective against the Romaa Catliolks; hi 
quoted several obsolete decrees of Rome and acta cf Tsrioos co«mdla» tiiA ll^ 
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cUt^ that Uie Gatholics were hostile to the connection wiCh Great Britain, and 
that any bill in favour of their liberties, would be a vioUtioD of lii« Majesty's 
coronutiSfl oath. After he had concluded t 

Mr. Grattan roee, he said, to avoid the example of the member 
who had just sat down, and instead of ealumnittting either party, t< 
defend both. 

The past troubles of Ireknd, the rebellion of 1641, and the wars 
which followed (said the honourable gentleman), I do not wholly 
forget, but I only remember them to deprecate the example and 
renounce the anknosity. The i^enal cjde which went before and 
Mowed ibose times, I remember also, but only enough to know, 
that the causes and reasons for. that code have totally expired ; oncl 
as on one side the Protestant should relinqnish his animosity on 
account of the rebellions, so should the Catholics lelinquish their 
animosity on account of the law8% The question is not stated by 
the member; it k hot whether yon ivill keep in a state of disqualifi- 
cation a few Irish Catholics, but whether you will keep in a state 
of languor and neutrality a fifth of the empii^. Before you impose 
such a sentence on yourself, you will requii^ better arguments than 
those which the member has advanced ; he has substantially told 
you that the Irish Catholic church, which is, in fiict, more indepen- 
dent than the Catholic church here, is the worst in Europe ; that 
the Irish Catholics, our own kmdred, are the worst of Papists; that 
the distinction, a distinction made by the law, propounded by our- 
selves, and essential to the state, between temporal and spiritual 
power, is a vain discrimination ; and that the people of Ireland, to 
be good Catholics, must be bad subjects: and finally, he has 
emphatically said, ^Hhat an Irish Catholic never is, never was, 
never will be, a faithful subject to a British Protestant king *: hia 
words are, '^ they hate all Protestants and all Englishmen ". Thus 
has he pronounced against his countiy three curses : eternal war 
with one another, eternal war with England, and eternal peace '^vith 
France. So strongly does ho inculcate this, that if a Catholic printer 
were, in the time of invasion, to publish his speech, that printer 
might be indicted for treason, as the publisher of a composition 
administering to the Catholics a stimulative to rise, and advancing 
the authority of their religion for rebellion. His speech consists of 
four parts :-— 1st, an invective uttered against the religion of tile 
Catholics ; 2nd, an invective uttered agamst the present generation ; 
drd, an invective against the past ; and 4th, an invective against 
the future : here the limits of creation interposed, and stopped the 
noember. It is to defend those different generations^ and tJiv^vt 
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rjligion, I rise ; to rescue the Catholic from his attack, wltlit 
I*rote8tants from his defence. ^, 

The civil interference of the Pope, his assumed power of deposi- 
tion, together with the supposed doctrine, that no faith was to be 
kept with heretics, were the great objections to the claims of (he 
Catholics ; to convict them, the learned doctor has gone forth mtli 
a sinister zeal to collect his offensive materials, and behold! he returns 
laden with much disputed conmient, much doubtful text, mucii of 
executive decrees, and of such things as are become obsolete becaoss 
useless, and are little attended to because very dull and very uninte- 
resting, and wherein the learned gentleman may for that reasoa 
take many little liberties in the way of misquotation or in the way 
of suppression. AU these, the fruits of his unprofitable industry, hi 
lays before you : very kindly and liberally he does it; but of this 
huge and tremendous collection, you must reject a principal part, as 
having nothing to say to the question, namely, all that matter which 
belongs to the comi; of Rome as distinct from the church ; aecondlv, 
of the remnant after that rejection, you must remove eveiything 
that belongs to the chm*ch of Rome which is not confined to doctrine 
regarding faith and morals, exclusive of, and unmixed with, any 
temporal matter whatever; after this correction, you will have 
reduced this gentleman of the fifteenth centuiy to two miserable 
canons, the only rewards of his labour and result of his toil, both 
passing centuries before the Reformation, and therefore not bearing 
on the Protestants or the Reformers. The first is a canon excommu- 
nicating persons who do not abide by a profession of faith contained 
in a preceding canon, which notably concludes with the following 
Dbservatibn, that virgins and married women may make themselves 
agreeable to God. Now I cannot think such a canon can excite any 
grave impression or alarm in this House, passed six hundred yeais 
ago, three hundred years before the birth of the Reformation, made 
by lay princes, as well as ecclesiastics, and never acknowledged or 
noticed in these islands, even in times of their Popery. 

The other canon, that of Constance, goes to deny the force of a 
free passport or safe conduct to heretics, given by temporal prinoea 
in bar of the proceedings of the Church. Without going farther into 
that canon, it is sufficient to say, that it is positively affirmed by the 
Catholics, that this does not go farther than to assert the power d 
the Church to iuqmre into heresy, notwithbtanding any impediments 
trom lay princes ; and farther, there is an authority for that inte^ 
pretation, and in contradiction to the member's interpretation, not ' 
only above his authority, but any that it is in his studies to prodooB^ ^ 
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1 m^nn that of Grotins, who mentions, that the impntaticn cast on 
l^e Catholics on account of this canon is unfounded. 

Here I stop, and submit, that the member is in the state of a 
plaintiff, who cannot make ont his case, notwithstanding his two 
canons ; that he has failed most egregiooslj, and has no right to 
throw the other party on their defence. However, the Catholics 
have gone, as far as relates to him, grataitonslv into their case, and 
have not availed themselves of the imbecility of their opponent, and 
they have been enabled to produce on the subject of the above 
charges, the opinion of six universities, to whom those charges, in 
the shape of queries, have been submitted: Paris, Louvainc, 
Salamanca, Douay, Valladodid, Alcala. These universities have all 
answered, and have, in their answers, not only disclaimed the impu- 
ted doctrines, but disclaimed them with abhorrence. The Catholics 
have not stopped here ; they have drawn up a declaration of nine 
articles renouncing the imputed doctrines, together with other 
dioctrines or views objected to them ; they have gone farther, they 
}iave desired the Protestants to name their own terms of abjuration : 
tlie Protestants have done so, and here is the instrument of their 
compact — ^it is an oath framed by a^rotestant parliament, princi- 
pally manufactured^by the honourable member himself, in which the 
Irish Catholics not only abjure the imputed doctrine, but are 'sworn 
to the state, and to the pijesent establishment of the Protestant 
<^hnrch in Ireland, and to the present state of Protestant property; 
this oath has been universafly taken, and by this oath both parties 
nrc concluded, the Catholic from resorting to the abjured doctrines, 
and the Protestant from resorting to the abjured charge. There- 
fore, when the member imputes, as he has done, to the Catholic the 
principles hereby abjured, it is not the Catholic who breaks faith 
with him, but it is he who breaks faith with the Catholic He 
acta in violation of the instrument he himself formed^ and is put 
down by his own authority. But the Catholics have not only thus 
obtained a special acquittal from the charges made agdnst them in 
this debate, they have obtained ^a general acquittal also. 

The most powerful of thehr opponents, the late Eari of Clare, 
writes as follows : " They who adhere to the Church of Rome are 
good Catholics; they who adhere to the Court of Rome are traitors'*; 
and he quotes Lord Somers as his authority, in which he entirely 
acquiesces, and acknowledges their innocence in their adherence to 
the Church of Rome as distinct from the Court. A test, such as I 
have already mentioned, is formed in Irelaml, abjuring the doctrioA 
•of the Court of Rome, and reducing their religion U> l\v^ C»>\>aOcL <A 

1 
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fionw. This test, together with a miDiber of otber artideSy U In- 
duced to an oath, and this oath is reduced into An act of pa^am^ 
and this oath, thns legalised, is taken nniversally. Here again m 
the opponents to the Catholic condnded bj thdr own concessioii^; 
by tendering an oath to Catholics, they allow aa oath to be a test of 
sinceiity; by framing that oath under these circamstances, th^/ 
•make it a test of pure Cathollctsm ; and bj their own argnme&t, 
they pronosnoe voro Catholicism to be inooxions. Bat the 
honourable member has gone a little farther thaii ^TOBoxmce the ifi- 
nocenee of the CathoUes ; be has pronounced the mischievous con- 
sequences of the laws that proscribe them ; be has said, in so manj 
words, that an Iri^ CathoUc never is, and never will be^ faithM to 
a Britbh Protestant king ; he does not say every Catholic, for tba 
he would indude the English CathoUes and those {£ Canada; dot 
does-he say every Irishman must hate the king, for then he would 
inelnde every Protestant in L'eland ; the cause of the hatred is Jiot 
Ifaen in the religion nor in the soil ; it must be tben in the laws, io 
something which the Protestant does not expeitenco in IreUmd, nor 
the Catholic in any country but in Irehmd, that is to say, ia the 
penal code ; that code then, larding to him, has made the Catho- 
Ues enemies to the king ; thus has he acquitted the CathoUes and 
tonvTcted the laws« This is not extraordmary, it is the natural pro- 
gress of a blind^ud a great polemic ; such diaracters, they b^ 
with a fatal candour, and then precipitate to a fatal extravagance, 
and cu'e at once undennlned by their candour and exposed by their 
extraviVga^H^ ; so with the member, he hurries on, be knows not 
where, uttei«, he cares not what, equaUy negUgent of the grounds of 
his assertions and their necessary infer^ices ; thus, when he thinks 
he is €StabUshing his a^rors, unconsciously and unintention^y he 
piomidgates trath ; or rather, in the very tempest of his speech, Pro- 
videace seems to govern his lips, so that they shall prove fsdse to 
his purposes, and bear witness to his refutations. Interpret the 
gentl^nan lit^aUy — ^what blasphemy has he uttered 2 He has said 
that the Catholic religion, abstracted as it is at present in Ireland 
from Popery, and reduced as it is to mere Catholicism, is so incon- 
sistent with the duties of moraUty and allegiance, as to be a very 
gi^at eviL Now, that religion is the Christianity of two-thirds pf 
all Christendom ; it follows, then, according to the learned doetof^ 
that the Christian reUgion is in genei*al a curse. He has added, 
that his own countrymen are not only depraved by religion, bnt 
rendered perverse by nativity; that is to say, according to hfn, 
blasted by their Creator, and damned by their Redeemer. In drdla, 
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therefore, to restore the member to the character of a Christian, we 
must renounce him as an advocate, and acknowledge that he has 
acquitted the Catholics whom he moimt to condemn, and convicted 
, the laws whidi he meaEt to defend. But though the truth msLj bfi 
eviscerated from the whole of the member's statement, it is not to 
be discerned in the particular parts, aod thereifore it is not soffieient 
to refute his arguments ; it la nec^saiy to controvert his positions. 
Tiie Cathoiies of Irelaiid^ he says, hate the Protestants, hate the 
Ku^ish, and hate the Idng. I nmst protest against the truth of 
this position. The laws, violet as they were, mitigated sta for the 
List seventeen years they have been, the people, better than the 
laws, never could have produced that, mischief: against such a posi- 
tion I appeal to the CQnsdoas peirsuaeipQ of eveiy Lishman. We 
iviil put it to an issue : the proseot chief governor of Ireland is both 
an Englishman and the representative of English government. I 
will ask the honourable gentleman vhethc^ the Irish hate hini ? If 
I could believe this position, what could I thjnk (rf the Prptestant 
ascend^cy, and wha^ mus^ I thii^ of the British connexion and 
government^ who have been for six buaidred years in possession of 
the country, with no other effect, according to this logic, than to 
make its inhabitants ablior yoa and your geper^don. But this po- 
sition contains something more than a departure from fact : it says, 
stiike France, stiike Spain, the ^at body of the Irish are with 
you : it does much more, it a^tena|>ts to give the Lish a provocation ; 
it teaches you to hate them, ai<d thep to think so; and thus false- 
hood takes its diance of generating into a fatal and trea^sonable ti*uth. 
The honourable gentleman, ha^ng misrepresented the present 
generation, misstates the conduct of then* ancestors, and sets forth 
the past rcbdlions as proceeding ^tirely from religion. I will 
follow him to those rebellions, and s}i4>w, beyond his power of con- 
tradiction, that religion was not, and that proscription was, the 
leading cause of those rebellions. The rebellion of 1641, or let me 
be controverted by any historian of authority, did not proceed from 
religion ; it did proceed from the extermination of the inhabitants of 
eight counties in Ulster, and from the foreign and bigoted education 
of the Catholic clergy, and not from religion. The rebellion of the 
Pale, for it was totally distinct in period and cause from the other, 
did not proceed from religion : loss of the graces (they resembled 
your petition of right, except that they embraced articles for the 
security of property), disarmament of the Catholics, expulsion of 
them in that disarmed state from Dublin, many other causes, orde^: 
for the execution of certain priests — ^you will not iot^'Ei^. ^t<ci^^<i ^"SNa 
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an order to banish their priests in James the First's time, 'and ti 
shut np their chapels in Charles the First's — ^these were the cause*? 
there was another cause — you were in rebellion, Scotland was la #* 
bellion ; there was another cause, the Irish government was in #• 
bellion; they had taken their part with the republicans, atidwi^ed 
to draw into treason the Irish freeholders, that, with the forfeiture 
of another's rebellion, they might supply their own. I go ba<*wilh 
concern to these times, I see much blood,^no glory; but I have tie 
consolation to find, that the causes were not lodged in the leligido 
or the soil, and that all of them, but the prosciiptive cause, have 
vanished. I follow the member to another rebellion, which sbooJd 
properly be called a civil war, not a rebellion ; it proceeded from » 
combination of causes which exist no longer, and one of those caoses 
was the abdicating king at the head of the Catholics, and anotirer 
cause was the violent proscription carried on against the Cathdies 
by the opposite and then prevailing party : these causes are now no 
more, or will the member say there is now an abdicating prince, & 
now a Popish plot, or now a Pretender. There are causes most 
certainly sufficient to alarm you, but very different, and such as c!m 
only be combated by a conviction, that as your destinies are now 
disposed of, it is not the power of the Catholics which can destroj^ 
or the exclusion of the Catholics that can save yon. The condnsion 
I draw from the history above alluded to, is very different from that 
drawn by the member, and far more heaiing; conclnsions to 8ho«r 
the evils arising from foreign connexions on one side, and from do- 
mestic proscription on the other. If all the blood shed on those 
occasions, if the many fights in the first, and the signal battles in 
the second period, and the consequences of those battles to the d^ 
feated and the triumphant — to the slave that fled, and to the skve 
that followed — shall teach our country the wisdom of conciliation, I 
congratulate her on those deluges of blood ; if not, I submit, acd 
iament her fate, and deplore her understanding, whidi wooW 
render not only the blessings of Providence, but its visitations, fruit- 
less, and transmit what was the curse of our fathers as the inheritaaco 
of our children. 

The learned gentleman proceeds to misstate a period of cue 
hundred years — namely, the century that followed the revolatioD; 
and this he makes a period of open or concealed rebellions: ^ 
sources of his darkness and misinformation are to be foand in history 
and revelation ; of his charges against that period he brings w 
proof; none of those on the same side with him can brin^- any : they 
Aeard from such a one, /who heard from such a one; l'neither1»»' 
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Itevo them nor such a one, and I desire so many generations may 
not be convicted on evidence that would not be admitted against the 
vilest caitiff, and that in opposition to evidence by which that vilest 
oaitiff would be acquitted — in opposition to the authority of four acts 
of parliament ; the act of 1778, which declares their loyalty for a 
long series of years, that of 1782, that of 1793, and further, against 
the dedared sense of government, who, in the year 1762, proposed 
to raise four Catholic regunents, because the Catholics had proved 
their allegiance against the authority of the then Irish Primate, who 
/supported that measure, and in his speech on that subject assigns, 
as his reason, that after his perusal of Mr. Murray's papers, nothing 
appeared agjdnst the Irish Catholics of any connexion whatsoever 
with the rebellion of that period. The member next proceeds to the 
rebellion of 1798, and this he charges to the Catholics ; and against 
ais charge I appeal to the report of the conunittee of the Irish House 
of Commons in 1797, in which is set forth the rebel muster, con- 
taining 99,000 northerns enrolled in rebellion, and all the northern 
counties organised : at the time in which the committee of the Hous6 
of Commons states the rebellion of the north, the dispatches of go- 
vernment acknowledged the allegiance of the south. To those dis- 
patches I appeal, written at the time of Heche's projected invasion, 
and applaudhig the attachment and loyalty of the southern counties, 
and their exertions to assist the army on its march to Cork, to op- 
pose the landing of the French. If you ask how the rebellion 
spread and involved the Catholics, I will answer, and tell you, that 
as long as the prescriptive system continues, there will be in our 
rountry a stamina! weakness, rendering the distempers to which so- 
ciety is obnoxious, not only dangerous, but deadly ; every epidemic 
disease will bring the chronic distemper into action ; it is the grape- 
stone in the hand of death which strikes with the force of a thunder- 
bolt. If you have any apprehension on this account, the error is to 
be found in yourselves, in human policy, not in religion ; in the 
fallibility of man, not of God. If you wish to strip rebellion of its 
Jiopes, France of her expectations, reform that policy ; you will gain 
a victoiy over the enemy when you gain a conquest over yourselves. 
But I will for a moment accede to the member's statement against 
facts and history: what is his inference? during one hundred yeai*s 
of the prescriptive system, the state has been in imminent danger ; 
therefore, adds he, continue the system : here is the regimen under 
which you have declined — ^persevere. But the member proceeds to 
observe, that you cannot hope to reconcile those whom you cannot 
L^pe to satisfy, and he instances the repeal of lli^ \i«as\ <^^<i. V 
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deny the instances : the repeal in 1778 and 1782 did reoondleand 
did ftatisfy ; accordingly yoa will find, that the IrL^ Catholics itt 
1779 aoid 1780, 1781 and 1782, were active and nnanimood to, 
repel the invasion threatened at that tim6, When the French it)de ia 
the Channel, aiid Ireland was l^ft to the care of 6,000 regulars,, mi 
was only defended fVom invasion by the spirit and Ic^alty of tbd^ 
Catholics, in harmony and in arms with their Protestant bret^reos. 
The rep^ of a principal part of the penal code in 1793 did not re* 
concile and did not satisfy ; it was, because the Iri^ government of 
that time was an enemy to the repeal and to the Cathotics, and pre- 
vented the good effects of that measure. That government, in the 
summer of 1792, had sent instructions (I know the fact to be so) to 
the grand juries to enter into resolutions against the daims of the 
Catholics. Theit leading minister appeared himself at one of the 
county meetings, and took a memorable part of hostility and pub- 
licity. Wheil the petition of the Catholics was recommended in the 
King's speech in 1793, the Irish minister answered the King, aad 
with unmeasured severity attacked tibe petitioners. When the bill^ 
introdi^ced in consequence ^ his Majesty's recommendation, was iu 
progress, the same ministei'j with as unmeasured severity, attacked 
the bill, and repeated his severity against the persons of the Ca- 
tholics. When the same bill of reconciliation, in consequence of tl^e 
recommendation and reference of the petition, was in its passage, the 
Irish government attempted to hang the leading men among the pe- 
titioners, and accordingly Mr. Bird and Mr. Hamilton were, by their 
orders, indicted for a capital offence — ^I think it was defeuderism ; 
and so little ground was there for the charge, that those men were 
triumphantly acquitted, and the witnesses of the crown so flagrantly 
perjured, that the judge, I have heard, recommended a prosecution. 
These were the causes why the repeal (^.1793 did not satisfy ; and 
in addition to these, because the Iiish administration took care that 
the Catholics should receive no benefit therefrom, opposing them with 
their known partisans and dependents, seldom giving them any office 
(there are very few instances in whidi they got any), and manifest- 
ing in the government a more active enemy than before the Catholic 
had experienced in the law. I refer to the speeches delivered and 
published at the time by the ministers and servants of the Irish go- 
vernment, and persisted in, and delivered since ; read them, and 
there you will see an attack on all the proceedings of the Irish 
people ; from the time oi their address for free trade, all their pro- 
ceedings, such as were glorious, as well as those that were intexur 
perate, without discrimmation. moderation, or principle; there y^ 
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ivin see the Irish mmistry en^ged in a wretched squabble with the 
Cathdio committee, and that Catholic committee replying on that 
ministry, and degrading that mimstry more than it had degraded 
itself; and yon wHi further perceive the members of that ministry 
itf^ng their charges agafaist the members of that committee, to dis- 
qnalify other Catbdics who were not of the committee, bnt opposed 
k ; so that by their measures against the one part of the Catholics, 
and their invective agamst the other, they took care to alienate, as 
<hr as in them lay, the whole body. The fa6t is, the project of con- 
ciliation in 1793, recommended in the speech fh>m the throne, was 
defeated by the Irish cabinet, who were at that time on that subject 
in opposition ; and being incensed at the Ikitish cabinet for the 
countenance afforded to th^ Catholics, punished the latter, and 
sowed those seeds which afterwards, in conjuncdon with other 
causes, produced the rebeiiioo. 

I leave the member, and proceed to discuss the differences now 
remainlBg that discrimmate His Majesty's subjects of the Protestant 
and Catholic persuasion. Before we consider how far we differ, it 
is necessary to examine how far we agree ; we acknowledge the 
same Gk>d, the same Redeemer, the same consequences of redemption, 
the same Bible, and the same Testament. Agreeing in this, we 
cannot, as far as respects religion, quarrel about the remainder ; 
because their merits as ChristUas must, in our opmion, outweigh 
their demerits as Catholics, and reduce our religious distinction to a 
difference abont the onchaiist, the mass, and the Virgin Mary ; 
matters which may form a difference of o{»nion, bnt not a division 
of interest. The infidel, under these circumstances, would consider 
us as the same religionists, just as the French would consider us, 
and cut us down as the same community. See whether we are not 
agreed a little farther, and united by statute as well as religion ; 
the preamble of three acts declares the Catholics to be loyal subjects ; 
the act of 1778 dedares that they have been so for a series of years; 
the same act dedares that they should be admitted into the blessings 
of the constitution: the act of 1793 goes farther, and admits them 
into a participation of those blessings; thus is the principle of iden- 
tification established by the law of the land, and thus are the 
Catholics, by that law, proclaimed to be innocent, and the calum- 
niators of tiie Catholics guilty. Let us consider their situation 
under these laws, professedly and in prmciple admitted to eveiything 
except seats in parliament and certain offices of state; they are, in 
fact, exduded from everything, under the circumstances of paying 
lor everything (the few places they enjoy make no exception) ; they 
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pay thdr proporUon of money to the navr, and contiibnte one^tyfit 
to its numbers, and have not a commission; thej contribnte to tlw 
expenses of the army, and to one-third of its numbers, and have boi^ 
a commission; and shall I now be asked, how are the Catholka^ 
affected by this? or shall I be told that the Oatiiolic body tTOohl 
not be served by the removal of this ? How would the Protestaor 
body be affected, if only removed from the state, the parliament, t)nf 
navy, and the army ? In addition to this, I am to add the romj 
minor injuries done to the Catholics, in ways that must be felt, and 
cannot be calculated; the incalcnlable injury done to the Ga^olie 
mind by precluding it from objects of ambition, and to the Catholic 
spirit by exposing it to taunts and insults — you cannot be at a loss 
for an instance, such as is uttered by the vilest of the Protest«it» 
against the first of the Catholics. I am to add the mbchief done to 
the morals of the country by setting up a false standard of merit, bj 
which men, without religion, morals, or integrity, shall obtain, by so 
abhorrence of then* fellow-subjects, credit and consequence, and 
acquire an impunity for selling the whole community, because tbet 
detest a part of it. You see it is impossible for any one part of 
society to afflict the other, without paying the penalty, and leelfflg 
the consequences of its own bad > policy in the reaction of its ovn 
bad passions. I am to add the mischief done to the peaee of the 
country among the lower orders, when the spirit of religious dffi- 
cord descends, and the holiday becomes a riot, and the petty magis- 
trate turns chapman and dealer in politics, theologian and robber, 
makes for himself a situation in the countiy by monstrous lies, fabri* 
cates false panics of insurrection and invasion, then walks forth the 
man of blood; his creditors tremble; the French do not; and atro- 
cities, which he dares not commit in his own name, he perpetrates 
for the honour of his king, and in the name of his Maker. 

I have heard of the uncivilization of Ireland; too much has been 
said on that subject: I deny the fact: a country exporting above 
five millions, even at your official value, above half a miUicm of core, 
three millions of linen, paying nine million to the state, cannot be 
barbarous; a nation connected with you for six hundred yeais 
(what do you say?) cannot be barbarous. If France shoidd say so, 
you should contradict her, because it is not on Ireland, but on yon 
the reflection must fall; but if anything, however, delays the perfect 
and extensive civilization of Ireland, it is principally her reUgioas 
animosity; examine all the causes of human misery, the tragicr 
machinery of the globe, and the instruments of civil w^ ao* 
domestic murder, and you find no demon is like it, because it priH^ 
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leges ©very other vice, and amalgamates with infidelity, as well as 
with murder; and conscience, which restrains every other vice, 
l^ecomes a prompter here. To restrain this waste and this conquest, 
exercised over your understanding, your morals, and your fortune, 
my honourable friend makes his motion. Come, let us hear the 
objections: the Catholics, they say, should not have political power: 
why, they have it already; they got it when you gave them landed 
property, and they got it when you gave them the elective franchise. 
"Be it enacted, that the Catholics shall be capable of holding all 
offices (civil and military, except") and then the act excludes a 
certain, numeration. 

This is the act of 1793 ; and is not this political power allowed 
by act of parliament? So that the objection goes not so much 
against the petition as against the law, and the law is the answei 
to it. The reasons they give for objecting to the law are, firs* 
that the Catholics do not acknowledge the King to be the head Oi 
their church. To require a person of the Catholic faith to acknow- 
ledge a person of another religion, who makes no very encouraging 
declarations towards them, to be head of the Catholic church, is 
going very far; but to make the withholding such acknowledgment 
the test of disaffection, is going much farther ; farther than reason, 
and farther than the law, which does not require such test, but is 
satisfied with a negative oath, and therefore the Presbyterians who 
make no such acknowledgment may sit in parliament; so that liero 
the objector is answered again by the law, and the reason he gives 
in oj^sition to the law shows that the legislature is wiser than the 
objector. The reason alleged is, that he who allows his Majesty to 
bo the head of his church has more allegiance, because he acknow- 
ledges the king in more capacities ; according to this, the Turk hns 
more allegiance than either, for he acknowledges the Grand Seignior 
in all capacities, and the Englishman has less allegiance than any 
other subject in Europe, because, whereas other European subject* 
acknowledge their king in a legislative as well as an cxeentivft 
capacity, the English acknowledge their king in the latter capacity 
only. But such men know not how to estimate allegiance, 
which is not measured by the powers which you give, but by 
the privileges which you keep: thus your allegiance m of u 
higher order, because it is isenderedYor the proud circumstances )>*!' 
lon^g to an Englishman, to the 'peer who has bis rank, the c/mrnfmar 
who has his privileges, and the peasant who has bis magna ehaits. 
llie Catholic too — ^he has an interest in his allegianee ; \mrH$m Ih^i 
interest, that is, mcrease this privilege, you iocreai^ VVm^ VftvM ^^^^^ 
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obligalloD, and with It your own security. Bnt here agwyntU 
objector interposes, and alleges^ that the Catholics do not oojf 
not acknowledge the king to be ttiie head of thdbr church, bat acknofE? 
ledge a foreign power — whom? I cannot find hinft. There wiSj 
indeed, a power which yon set up in the last war and guarded irith 
your troops; is that the memory at which gentlemen fxemh)62 
A sort of president, or chair, in whose name the business of the 
Catholic church ia conducted, for whom no Cathdiic would %ht, 
and against whom the Irish Catholics would fight, if he came into 
their country at the head of an invading araly ; they have said so. 
You will recollect how little you yourselves feai-ed that name, when 
you encompassed and preserved it at the very time of the hish 
rebellion ; and now do gentlemen set it up and bring it bad& again 
into the world, as a principle likely to iofiuence the action oi the 
Irish? But then I here received an answer to this, viz. tiiat 
Buonaparte has gotten possession of the power and person of the Pope. 
What power? He had no power before his captivity, and there^ 
fore he became a captive ; he has not found his power in his captiTJlT; 
or will yon say, that he could now disband an Austiian or an Mek 
aiiny, or that if he were to issue out his exoomnuinications, yosr 
seamen and soldiers would desert ? Such the power of the Pope, 
such your fear of it, and such is the force of their ai-gnment. What 
is the policy of it ? Buonaparte has gotten the Pope ; give him the 
Catholics. But here the objector interposes again, and tells us, it is 
in vain to look for hai'mony with the Catholics, inasmuch as they 
deliver us, the Protestants, to damnation : graTely they say this, 
soberly they say this, in the morning, and according to this yon most 
not only repeal your laws of toleration, bnt yon mnst disband part 
of your army and your navy, and disqualify your electors. Hie 
Catholic who hears this, produces a Protestant creed, which doc9 
the same thing, and damns his sect likewise ; the infidel, who hsteost 
agrees with both, and triumphs and suggests that it were better not 
to cast off your people, but to shake off your religion* So Vi^nejr 
makes all sects contend, and all conquer, and religion tho common 
victim. The truth is, exclusive salvation was the comunCNa frenzy 
of all sects, and is the religion of none, and is now not rejected by 
all, but laughed at ; so burning one another as well as damning one 
another ; you can produce instances — th€)y can produce instances : it 
was the habit of the early Christians to anathematize all sects hut 
their own. No religion can stand, if men, without regard to tiieir 
God, and with regard only to controvei-sy, shall rake out of tfce 
rubbish of antiquity the obsolete and quaint follies of the i 
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and affront the majesty of the Almighty with the imptident catalogue 
ot their devices ; and it is a sti-ong argument against the proscrip- 
tive system, that it helps to continue this shocking contest, theolo- 
gian against theologian, polemie against polennc, until the two 
madmen defame their common parent, and expose their common 
religion^ With arguments such as these it is urged that the laws 
were in error which gave the Catholic political power ; and, it is 
further added, that he will use that political power to destroy the 
chm-ch. I do not think they have now Said, he will destroy the 
present state of property : l^gotry has retired from that post^ and 
has found out, at kst^ that the CathoHcs carnlot repe^ the act of 
settlement in Ireland, by which the property of t^e country was 
JEiscertained, until they become the parliament; nor become the 
parliament till they get the landed property of the Countiy ; and 
that when they get that property, they wiU not pass an act to set 
aside their titles to it. Further, it is now understood that the 
Protestant title is by time ; that there are few old Catholic proprie- 
tors, a multitude of new ones ; that the Catholic tenantry hold 
under Protestant title ; and, therefore^ that there is, in support ot 
the present state of property in L^eland^ not only the strength of the 
Proteatant interest, but the phygictd force Of the Catholics ; there- 
fore, the objectors have judiciously retired from that gi'ound, and 
now object to Catholic power ad certain to destroy the Protestant 
church. How ? They must do it by act of legislation or by act of 
force ; by act of legislation they cannot, and by force they would 
not : they would not by act of force, because the measures proposed, 
which do not go to increase the force^ da go decisively to remove 
the animosity. Or will you say, when you give theto every temporal 
motive to allegiance, they will become rebels ; that when, indeed, 
they had rights of religion, rights of property, rights of election, 
tliey were loyal ; but when you gratified their ambition likewise, 
then they became disaffected, and ready to sacrifice all their tempo- 
ral rights and political gratifications? In order to do what? To 
get a larger income for theur clergy ; that is, that their bishops 
should drink more claret, and wear finer clothes. And with whose 
assistance should they do this ? With the aid of the French, who 
starve their clergy ! The ordinary principles of action, the human 
motives that direct other men, according to these rcasoners^ are not 
to be found in the Catholic ; nature is in him reversed ; he is not 
infineneed by the love of family, of property, of privilege, of power, 
or any human passion, according to his antagonists, no more than bm 
antagonists appear in thcu* logic infincnced by hamuli t^^^\x\ ^^^^^ 
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therefore it is that these reasoners deal mostly in the proplietic 
Btrain — a prophet's faiy^ and his blindness; much zeal, and no 
religion. 

I would ask them, what authority have they for thus introdudug 
the church as an obstacle to the advantages of the state ? Is I 
politic, or is it moral, to deprive the Catholics of the franchises of 
the constitution, because they contribute to the church, lest on 
obtaining those franchises they should pass laws withholding tHat 
contribution ? as if you had any right to make fhat supposition, or any 
i-ight to insist on that perilous monopoly, which should exclude them at 
once from church and state, that they might pay for both without 
compensation. The great preachers of our capital have not said so ; Mr. 
Dunn, that meek spuit of the gospel, he has not said so ; Mr. Douglass, 
in his strain of piety, morals, and eloquence, has not said so ; nor the 
great luminary himself; he who has wrung from his own breast, as it 
were, neat £60,000, by preaching for public charities, and has stopped 
the mouth of hunger with its own bread, he has not said so. I ask 
not what politicians may instil and may whisper, but what have tHe 
laborious clergymen preached and practised ? 

But the Revolution, it seems, is an eternal bar : they find the 
principles of slavery in the Revolution, and they have found those 
of darkness in the Revelation. If they mean to measure the privi- 
leges of the empire by the model existing at the Revolution, tbey 
must impose on Ireland eternal proscription ; for at that time she 
was deprived of the rights of trade and constitution, and the Catho- 
lics of all rights whatsoever ; and they must impose on the empire 
two opposite principles of action, the free system for England, and 
the prescriptive principle for the rest ; they are then to make Ireland 
fight for British liberty and Irish exclusion ; their argument is, there- 
fore, not only a wicked wish, but a vain one ; nor is this the practice 
of other countries — those countries do not require the religion of the 
public officer to be the religion of the state ; their practice has been 
notoriously otherwise : they who said the contrary labour under a 
glaiing en-or ; nor will you be able to encounter Fi-ajice and the 
other nations of Europe, if they shall avail themselves of the talents 
of all their people, and you will oppose them by only a part of yours. 
It follows, then, whether you look to the principles of liberty or of 
empire, that you cannot make the prescriptive system of the Revoln- 
tion the measure of empire ; you must then make the principles of 

the Resolution that measure. What are those principles? Civfl 

and religious liberty i they existed at that time in full fierce for yoii; 
they existed as seminal principles for us ; they were extendedib 
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the Protestant part of Ireland a century after^ they i^main now to 
be extended to the Catholics ; then wUl the Revolution be completed; 
not overthrown ; then will you extend the principles of your empire 
on those of your constitution, and have secured an uniformity of 
action by creating an identity of interests; thus will you have 
simplified the imperial and constitutional motions to one and the 
same principle of action, moving you in your home and in your 
imperial orbit, informing the body of your laws, and vivifying the 
mass of your empire. The petition of the county of Oxford states, 
the Catholics have ever been enemies to freedom, just as the contro- 
versialists have said the Catholics must be enemies to the King ; yet 
the Revolution, from whose benefits you are to exclude the Catholics, 
was founded on a model formed and moulded by Catholics ; the 
declaration of right being almost entirely declaratory of rights and 
privileges secured by your Catholic ancestors : one of your great 
laerits at the Revolution was not to have exceeded that model ; but, 
on the contrary, you restrained popular victory, and restored estab- 
lishments, and kindled a modest spint, which has outlasted the 
French conflagration ; a vital heat which then cheered yeu, which 
now should cheer the Catholic, and, which giving light and life to 
both, wDl, I hope, be eternal. The great objects, church, state, and 
property, I adopt with the controversialist, and beg to rescue them 
from his wisdom, to give them, for their support, the physical force 
of the Catholic body, inasmuch as our danger does not arise from 
the possible abuse of his constitutional power, but from the possible 
abuse of his physical force to obtain that constitutional power. In 
all this debate, you will observe, we argue as if we had but one 
enemy, the Catholic, and we forget the French ; and here, what I 
said to the Irish Parliament on the Catholic question, I will repeat to 
you : I said to them : " The post you take is injudicious — ^indepen- 
dency of the British Parliament, exclusion of the Irish Catholics — 
a post to be kept against the power of one country and the freedom 
of the other". I now say to you, the post you would take is injudi- 
cious ; a position that would keep France in check, and Ireland in 
thraldom, to be held against the power of one country and the 
freedom of the other. There are three systems for Ireland ; one, 
such as Primate Boulter has disclosed, a system to set the people at 
variance on account of religion, that the government might be strong 
and the country weak; a system (such a one as prevailed when I 
broke her chain), which made the minister too strong for the consti- 
tution, and the country too weak for the enemy ; a system which 
one of its advocates had described, when he said the Pi:ot<i,^V"asL\s» ^V 
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Ireland were a garrison in on enemy's country ; and whieb anotli^ 
gentleman baa described, w\'h6n lie considered Ii^eland aa a mfit 
tnortuum : this system has failed; it enght to have failed; itiriB 
A party government and a party god. 

There is another — extermination. That will sot do: ^ e^tf^- 
minatlon of three millions of men would be no eaaj task in exeentimi, 
no vexy charitable meaanre in conception ; tte justices of 1641 bad 
breamed of it, Cromwell had atten^ted, Hanington had talked of h. 
I hold the extemunation of the people, and even of their faierard]^, 
to be such an experiment as wUl not be proposed bj any gentleissn 
who is peifeetly in his senses. Kxtennination, then, wlS not do; 
what is left? the partial adoption <^the Catholics has fafied; the 
eradication of the Catholics cannot be attempted; the idwoioie 
incorporation I'emains alone ; there is no other ; or did y^i think it 
necessary to unite with the Irish Parliament, and do yon he^tate to 
identify with the people ? see whether you can conduct your empire 
on any other principle. The better to illufitrate this, and in order to 
ascertain the principles of your empire, survey its compreheBaon. 
Computing your West Indies and your eastern doxninioiis^ ]^3^d 
has now, with all deference to her modt^-ation,* a vety grejit pro>- 
portion of the globe. On what principles will she govran that 
portion? On 5ie prineiides on which Provideiice governs tiic 
remainder, when you make your dominions eommensurate with a 
great portion of her works, you should make your laws analogoas to 
her dispensations ; and as there is no such thing as an exdusive 
Providence, so neither, considering the extent of your empire, dionld 
there be such a thing as an exclusive empire, but such a one » 
acccmmodates to peculiar habits, religious prejudices, prepossessions, 
and so forth. You do not, in your dispatches to your gen^als, 
send the Thirty-nine Articles ; you know the bigot and conqueror 
are incompatible: Lewis XIV. found it so. Yo^ know that no 
nation is long indulged in the exercise of the two qnalilties, bigotiy 
to proscribe at home, ambition to disturb abroad : such was yoor 
opinion when you established Popery in Canada ; I do not speak 
of Corsica : such your opinion when you recruited for the foot in 
Ireland. It was in the American war this practice begsm ; then 
you found that the principle of exclusive empire would not answer, 
and that her test was not, who should say her jH^ayers, but who 
should fight her battles. On the same principle tne Irish militia, 
which must be in a great proportion Catholic, stand ; and on the 
same principle the Iiish yeomanry, who must be in a far more con- 
siderable proportion Catholic, stand ; and or^ the same principle joa 
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bavB rccrolted for the navy in Ireland, and have committed yonr 
sea thnnder-bolt to CatlK)U6 bands. Suppose in Egypt the general 
had ordea?ad the Catholics to go oat of the ranks, or i^ la one of yonr 
sea-fights, iha admiral had ordered al the Catholics en shore, what 
had. been the conseqnenoe ? It is aai aigument agUDSt the proscrip- 
tivd system, that if adopted praeticaJly in navy or anny, the navy 
and army and «mpirevWonld evaporate ; and shall we now proclaim 
these men, er boldfl«oh langnage as the member; language, which 
if he held on the day of baMle, he mnst foe shot; language for which, 
if a Catholic, he mnst be hanged ; sach as yon demised in the case 
of Corsica and of Canada, and in the choice of yonr i^ies, and in 
the recruiting c^your army and jronr navy whenerer yonr convenience^ 
yonr ambition, or yonr interest required. 

Or let m turn from the magnitude of your empire to the magni- 
tude of its ^nger, and yon w^l observe, that whereas Emt)pe was 
heretofore divided into many small nations of various religions, 
maldng part of their civH poHey, and with.alHances, influenced in 
some degree and ^Lirected by those i«li^oas distinctions, where civil 
jLud ri^ligious freedom were supposed to be drawn up on one side, 
and on the other Pq)^ and arbkrary power; eo now the globe has 
been divided anew — England and Prance. Yon have taken a first 
situation among mankind, yon are of course precluded ^m a second. 
Austria may have a second sitnadon, Proasia may have a second, 
but England seema to have linked her post and being to her glory, 
and when she ceases to be the fisst, i^ is nothing. Aceordmg to 
this supposition, and it is a supposition which I do not frame, but 
find in yonr country, the day may not be veiy remote, when you 
will have to fight foir being, and for what you value more than being, 
the ancient renown of your island : you have said it yourselves, and 
you have added, that Ireland is your vulnerable part : why vulner- 
able? — ^Vidnerable, because you have misgoverned her. It may 
then happen that on Iridi ground, and by an Irish hand, the destinies 
of that ancient monarchy, called Britain, may be decided. Accord- 
ingly yon have voted yorar army, but you have forgot . to vote your 
people; you must -vote their passions likewise. Horror at the 
French proceedings will do nmsh, but it is miserable to rely on the 
crimes of your enemies always, on your own wisdom never ; besides, 
those horrors did not prevent Prussia from leaving yonr alliance, 
nor Austria from making peace, nor tlie United Irishmen &om making 
war. Loyalty will do much ; but yon require more — patience under 
taxes and loans, such as are increased far beyond what we have 
been accustomed to, from one million and a half to nine milUQri^ % 
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nor patience only, but ardour. The strong qualities, not sadt « 
tlie scolding didect of certain gentlemen would excite ; a fire, tint 
in the case of an invasion will not sit as a spj on the doubt of the 
(lay and calculate, font thonglfthe first battle should be unsuceessfi^ 
would, with a desperate fidelity, come on and embody with tfae 
destinies of England. It is a wretched thing to ask how would th^ 
net in such a case. What ! after a connexion of six hundred years, 
to thank your admiral for your safety, or the wind, or anything hot 
your own wisdom ; and, therefore, the question is not whether the 
(Jatholics shall get so many seats, but whether jou shall get so minj 
millions ; in such a case you will have all people. What is it diat 
constitutes the strength and health of England but this sort of 
vitality, that her privileges, like her money, circulate everywhere, 
and centre nowhere ; this it was which equality should have giren, 
but did not give France ; this it was which the plain sense of yonr 
ancestors, without equality, did give the En^ish; a something, 
which limited her kings, drove her enemies, and made a handfol of 
men fill the world with their name. Will you, in your union widi 
Ireland, withhold the regimen which has made yon strong, and con- 
anue the regimen which has made her feeble? Yon will furtiier 
/ecollect, that you have invited her to your patrimony, and hithert) 
you have ^ven her taxes, and an additional debt; I believe it is sb 
addition of twenty-six millions : the other part of your patrimoay, I 
should be glad to see it. Talk plainly and honestly to the Iriali: 
*' It is true your taxes are mcreased and your debts mnltjplied ; but 
here are oar privileges, great burthens and great privileges; this is 
the patrimony of England, and with this does she assess, recrnit, 
inspire, consolidate*'. But the Protestant ascendency, it is said, 
alone can keep the country ; namely, the gentry, clergy, and nobility 
against the French, and without the people : it may be so ; but ia 
1641, above ten thousand troops were sent firom England to assist 
that party ; in 1689, twenty-three regiments were raised in ikgland 
to assist that party; in 1798, the English militia were sent over to 
assist that party : what can be done by spurit will be done by them; 
but would the city of London, on sudi assurances, risk a guinea ? 
The Parliament of Ireland did risk everythmg, and are now nothii^, 
and in their extinction left this instruction — ^not to their posterity, iff 
they have none, but to you, who come in the place of their posterity 
— ^not to depend on a sect of religion, nor trust the final issue of yoof 
fortunes to anything less than the whole of your people. 

The Parliament of Ireland — of that assembly I have a paientf 
recollection. I sate by her cradle. I followed her hearse. Inibtf* 
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te^ years she acquired for ^Ireland what jon did not acquire for 
England in acentory — ^freedom of trade, independency of the legis- 
lature, independency of the judges, restoration of the final jadicatare, 
reposl of a perpetnal mutiny bill, habeas corpus act, nullum tempus 
act-^a great work I Yon will exceed it, and I shall rejoice. I call 
my countiymen to witness, if in that busmess I compromised the 
claims of my country, or temporised with the power of England but 
there was one thing which baffled the effort of the patriot and 
defeated the wisdom of the senate ; it was the folly of the theologian. 
When the Parliament of Ireland rejected the Catholic petition, and 
assented to the calumnies then uttered against the Catholic body, on 
that day she voted the Union : if you should adopt«a similar conduct, 
on that day yon will vote the separation : many good and pious 
reasons yon may give ; many good and pious reasons she gave, and 
she lies thebb with her many good and her pious reasons. That, 
the Parliament of Ireland should have entertained prejudices, I am 
not astonished ; but that you, that yon who have, as individuals and 
as conquerors, visited a great part of the globe, and have seen men 
in all their mo^cations, and Providence in all her ways; that you, 
BOW at this lime of day, should throw up dikes against the Pope, 
and barriers against the Catholic, instead of uniting with that 
Catholic to throw up barriers a^iinst the French, this surprises ; 
and, in addition to this, that yon should have set up the Pope in 
Italy to tremble at him in Ireland ; and further, that you should 
faave professed to have placed yourself at the head of a Christian, 
not a Protestant league, to defend the civil and religious liberty of 
Europe, and should deprive of their civil liberty one-fifth of your- 
selves, on account of their religion — ^this surprises me ; and dso thatyoa 
should prefer to buy alliesby subsidies, rather than fellow-subjects by 
privileges ; and that yon should now stand, drawn out, as it were, 
in battalion, 16,000,000 against 86,000,000, and should at the 
same time pawdjrze a fifth of your own numbers, by excluding them 
from some of the principal benefits of your constitution, at the very 
time yoi|^ say all your numbers are fiiadequate unless inspired by 
those very privileges* 

As I recommend yon to ^ve the privileges, so I should recom- 
mend the Catholics to wut cheerfully and dutifully. The temper 
with which they bear the privation of power and privilege is evidence 
f){ their qualification : they will recollect the strength of their case, 
which sets them above impatience ; they will recollect the growth of 
their case from the time it was first agitated to the present moment, 
a^ in that growth perceive the perishable nature of the objectlona^ 
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and the immortal quality of the principle thej contend for. Tbsf 
vnll farther recollect what thej have gotten already, li^ts of 19*; 
ligion, rights of property, and above all, the electiye frandiise, vlue| 
is in itself the seminal principle of eveiything else : with a yeaBd«| 
laden, they will be too wise to leave the harbour, and trust the fii- 
lacy.of any wind: nothing can prevent the oltimate success of ^ 
Catholics but intemperai^ce. For this they will be too wise; tiie 
charges uttered against tliem they will answer by their allegumoe: 
so shonld I speak to the Catholics. To the Protestant I wodidsaj: 
Yon have gotten the land and powers of the conntry, and it now re» 
mains to make those acquisitions eternal Do not yon see, aocori* 
ing to the present state and temper of England and Fn^ce, that 
your countiy must ultimately be the seat of war ? Bo not you aee^ 
that your children must stand in front of the battle, with nncertaintf 
and treachery in the rear of it ? If, then, by ten or twelve seatsbi 
parliament given to Catholics, you could prevent such a day, woaU 
not the compromise be everythmg? What is your wretched mono- 
poly, the shadow of your present, the memory of yonr past powo^ 
compared to the safety of your families, the security of your estate8» 
and the solid peace and repose of your island ? Besides, you haven 
account to settle with the empire : might not the empire accost yoo 
thus ? '^ For one hundred years you have been in possession of the 
country, and very loyally have you taken to yourselves the power 
and profit thereof. I am now to receive at your hands the fimits 0! 
all tins, and the unanimous support of your people : wjiere is it now, 
when I am beset with' enemies and in my day of trial?** Let the 
Protestant ascendency answer that question, for I cannot. Ahore 
twenty millions have been wasted on their shocking contest, and i 
great proportion of troops of the line locked up in the island, that 
they may enjoy the ascendency of the countiy, and the empire not 
receive the strength of it. Such a system cannot last: their 
destinies must be changed and exalted; the CathoMc no longer 
their inferior, nor they inferior to every one save only the Cathdiic;, 
both n^ust be free, and both must fight, — but it is the enemy, and 
not one another : thus the sects of reli^on renouncing, the*one al? 
foreign connexion, and the other all domestic proscription, shall foqp^^ 
a strong country; and thus the two islands, renouncing all nati<Hui; 
prejudices, shall form a strong empire — a phalanx in the west, fo! 
check, perhaps ultimately to confound, the ambition of the en^ny. ti 
know the ground on which I stand and the truths which t uti^,' 
and i appesd to the objects you urge against me, which I constitiiiJIj 
my judges, to the S')irit of your own religion, and to the genlua If^ 
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your own revolution ; and I consent to iiaFe the principle which I 
maintain tried by any test, and eqnally sonnd, I contend, it will be 
found, whether yon apply it to constitution where it is freedom, or 
to empire where it is strength, or to religion where it is light. 

Turn to the opposite prindple, proscription and discord : it ha» 
made in Ireland not only war, but even peace calamitous : witne&i 
the one that followed the victories of King William — to the Gather 
fics a sad servitude, to the Protestants a drunken triumph, and to 
both a peace without trade and without constitution. You have 
seen in 1798 rebellion break out again, the enemy masking her ex- 
peditions in consequence of the state of Ireland, twenty millions 
lost, one^ farthing of which did not tell in empire, and blood bar- 
barously, boyishly, and most ingloriously expendecL These things 
are in your recollection : one of the causes of these things, whether 
efficient, or instrumental, or aggravating, the proscriptive system I 
mean, you may now remove ; it is a great work ! — or has ambidon 
not enlarged your mind, or only enlarged the sphere of its action? 
What the best men in Ireland wbhed to do, but could not do, the 
patriot courtier, and the patriot oppositionist, yon may accompUsh* 
What Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Langrishe, men who had no views of popu- 
larity or interest, or any but the public good; what Mr. Daly, Mr. 
Burgh, men whom I shall not pronounce to be dead, if thdr genius ' 
live in this measure; what Mr. Forbes, every man thai loved Ire- 
land; what Lord Pery, the wisest man Irdand ever prodoeed; 
what Mr. Hutchinson, an able, accomplished, and enlig^btened serraot 
of the Crown ; what Lord Charlemont, superior to his eariy pre- 
judices, bending under years and experience and »ppblic affiSetioo ; 
what that dying nobleman ; what oar Burke ;/y9lMiiie most pro- 
found divine. Dr. Newcome, for instance, cflirMt^ynmaU (bis 
mitre stood in the front of that measure) ; wiu0 these men sop- 
ported, and agsdnst whom ? Against men who had no opinion al 
that time, or at any tune, on the snliieet, exe^ that whkh the 
minister ordered, or men whose opinions were so extravagant that 
even bigotry must blush for them : and yet thosemenabove mentkned 
had not before them considerations whidi sbonld make yoo wise-*, 
that the Pope has evaporated, and that France has covered ih« )mt 
part of Europe. That terrible sig^ is now befyre jm\ it Is a pH 
that has swallowed up a great portion of yonr treasure, It yairos (tft 
your bdng. Were it not wise, therefore, to eome io % ^fmA wdtfT^ 
standing with the Irish now ? It will be miserable If mtytMnff nnu^ 
ward should happen hereafter, to say we did not ftwrns iJtthnmm, 
Agaudst other d^ers, against the Pope, we were ffii^4^ptisJ^s M«ib 
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if, instead of gaarding agu48t clangers which are not, m wooUpe^ 
Tide against dangers which are, the lemed/ is in jonr haadBi^^ 
franchises of the constitution. Yonr ancestors were nursed hi M 
cradle, the ancestors of the petitioners were less fortnnate, te fcm 
teritj of both bom to new and strange dangers ; let them agiee ^ 
renooncejealonsies and proscriptions, in order to oppose whitf,witii^ 
out that agreement, will overpower both. Half Europe is in bit^ 
talion against as, and we are damning one another on aceonnt of 
mysteries, when we should form against the enemj, and march. 

May 25, 1808. 

The petition which the Honse has jnst heard read, contains the 
sentiments of the Catholics of Ireland : not only that petition, ht^ 
the other petitions presented this daj q^eak the sense of that body. 
I may therefore fairly assnme that they spesk the sentiments offonr- 
fifths of the Irish popnlalion. The petitions come from a considem- 
ble portion of yonr 'electors, hsvmg political power, forming a part of 
the United Kiq^jdomf and sillying to the constitational organ ibr a 
legitimate objeci. In dtseiMing tne merits of the petitionee' claims, 
I should recommend to gentiemento avoid any intemperate langaage> 
and to adopt a spirit of concord, that nothing may pass m debilS 
which shall sharpen the public mind. Whatever decision the Hoose 
may come to npon the motion which I shall have the honour to pro- 
pose, I should hope that the temper with which it will be met, 
and the manner in which it wiU be argued, will rather approximate, 
than remove to a farther distance, the great objects of justice and 
policy. With such hope, therefore, I wish gentlemen to apply tb» 
bahn of oblivion, and not revive topics, whici can only serve to irri- 
tate and inflame; that they will not go back to the battle of the 
Boyne, nor to the scenes of 1641, nor to any of those affliction 
periods, in which both parties contended against eadi other. If yon 
go back, so will the Catholics ; if you make out a law against theB^ 
they will make out a case against you ; we shall have historiaa 
against historian I man of blood against man of blood ! the parties 
will remain unreconciled and irreconcilcable, each the victim of tiw 
own prejudices ; and the result will convince you that the vietoiy 
remains only for the enemies of both. 

In the course of so many years of contest and prejudice, etili 
must have been engendered, national calamities must have nndti* 
plied, and much violence must have passed. In the tempests is 
which Irdand was reduced by the two contending parties^ tfad si| 
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feed bv bigotry and intoxicated with victory, the other overpowered 
by odsfortnnes and wrong by oppression, I say it is impossible but 
that great political evils must have arisen. However we may la- 
ment those times, we must all agree that in settling their accounts, 
there is much to admire in both parties ; but there is something to 
forget: events have happened since those periods, which make it neces- 
sary to do away those religions distinctions. When gentlemen call to 
mind the war, and the consequent dangers which menace our empire, 
they must be convinced that unanimity is necessary for our existence. 

A cordiality in cooperation is what I strenuously recommend; and 
I most sincerely hope that the good sense of both nations will 
supply the want of national concord. We are now arrived at the 
period when the cessation of all party rancour and religious ani- 
mosity is not only desirable, but indispensable: it is a sentiment 
which not only the Irish Catholic and the Irish Protestant should 
^1, but which should be the guide of both nations in their inter- 
>)urse with each other. 

With great concern, therefore, I saw scribbled 'on the walls of this 
country, these idle words "No Popery". What could be- ^he object 
or the hope of those who encouraged so wicked and abominable a 
cry, I cannot pretend to divme. It could not be for the purpose of 
promoting unanimity or of adding to the national strength: on the 
contrary, it had this effect, that it held up to the people of Ireland, 
and to the world, this country as a people devoted to civil commo- 
tion, as a nation of fanatics, incompetent to any purpose but fana- 
ticism, und incapable of acting with energy against the enemy of the 
British empire. The counter-petitions which were presented upon 
a former ocea^on were the sentiments of well-meaning men, who, 
when they fled from the shadow of the Pope, were precipitated into 
that gulf into which so many nations had fallen and continue to fall. 
It gives me' great pleasure to see that the sense of public dangei 
has recalled men's minds from those narrow principles, which a 
ridiculous fear of Popery had so long encouraged: those fears are 
now removed, and therefore it is that you do not find upon the 
fable of this House any petition against the Roman Catholics (save 
one presented this day). . Such symptoms augur well for the 
security of the empire, and I congratulate the public upon it ; it is 
an example of liberality worthy of the wisdom of a great nation, of 
1hat ^risdom which prompted you to form an alliance with Austria. 
YovL restored the Pope; you took Catholics into your pay; ^ou 
afforded protection to the family of Portugal; you lent aid and 
assistance to transplant that family to South America; ^^^ ^^xi&a^ 
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Popeiy there. In so doing, yon acted wiselj. Yon have Aon 
the innocence of the Catholic reli^on; that there is nothmgait 
dangerous to the state; and yon have thereby falsified all those i& 
notions of the yices which some persons attributed to that mode d 
faith. I then ask of you this night, on behalf of your felkw- 
subjects, that, in the same spirit of wisdom and liberality, yon wodd 
extend to one-fifth of your countrymen those beneficial principles 
which you so wisely and liberally extended to your fordgn eea- 
nexions. It now remains for you to exert that wisdom on hefaalf 
of your countrymen; to show them that you are not less anxious fcr 
them, than you were for your foreign allies ; to convince them that 
an alliance (a natural one I) with them, is not only your anxkxB 
wish, but that it is also your indispensable interest. It is on thew 
grounds that I shall move for the House to go into a committee on 
the petition. It prays that the Roman Catholics may have admis- 
sibiUty into the state and legislature in common with the rest of 
their fellow-subjects. The law has already admitted t^m to p(^ 
tical power, has giten them the right of suffrage, and has made 
them sbjMLTt of the constituency of the House of Commons, and 
has rend&ed them capable of all offices, civil and military, save 00)7 
certain exceptions, or enumerated offices, amounting to fifty, sod 
seats in either House of. Parliament; against these exceptions they 
pray, and in support of those -exceptions it is argued as follows:— 
That those who profess the Roman Catholic faith cannot be houid 
by the obligation of an oath ; that they are ready^ if reqmred, to 
depose their princes, and do not, with regard to those of anoiiier 
religion, hold themselves bound by the obligation of faith or pact; 
that is to say, that those persons so admitted by the law into tbe 
constitution, forming a part of your army and navy, are destitute of 
the principles which hold togeth^ the social order, and which form 
the foundation of government, and that they are thus depraved by 
their religion. Now, as it is the religion of the greater part of the 
Christian world, it would follow that Christianity was a speciil 
interference for a few nations only, but, in general, that it bad 
destroyed the morals of Christians. It follows, that the argnment most 
be false, or that the Christian religion is not divine; and thence it 
follows, that the objection is reduced to a theological impossibility. 
To throw a light on this subject, the charges above mentiosed 
have been reduced to three propositions, and put to the six faculties 
in Europe, the best authority on this subject — Paris, Lonvaine, Akab) 
Douay, Yalladolid, and Salamanca. To those queries they answer, 
first, that the Pope has no temporal power in this country whatao- 
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€Yer; second, that he cannot absolve from the oath of allegiance; 
third, that the doctrine that no faith should be kept with heretics 
is no part of the Catholic religion. They answer the questions with 
great promptitude and much moral indignation at the monstrous 
surmises contained in such questions; and they argue the points 
with much erudition, and they show that such doctrine did not 
belong to their religion, and that the coTmdl'of Constance did not 
warrant the doctrine of breach of faith with heretics, and that what- 
ever popes might have practised, or some authors taught, yet such 
practices and doctrines were not warranted by the CathoHc faith, 
but were condemned aUd reprobated. This authority goes to estab- 
Ush the present tenets of the Catholic body; and, in addition to this 
authority, I beg leave to mention the acts of the 13 th and 14th of 
the King, the declaration of 1793, in which they disclaim, among 
other thmgs, the position that princes excommunicated by the Pope 
esQ be deposed ; and also the other charge, that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics ; and they further renounce all cldms to forfeited 
property. And in addition to this, I am to add another declaration 
ccMatained in the oath of the 33d of this reign, in which, among other 
things, they abjure the infallibility of the Pope, and swear to preserve 
the present act of settlement, and uphold tiie present state of pro- 
perty in Ireland, and are sworn to such an exercise of power as 
shall not weaken the Protestant church or Protestant state. This 
oath was proposed by the Protestants, made part of an act of parlia- 
ment, and thus, by the Protestants themselves, made the test of their 
principles. 

To this I beg to add their catechism. 

I submit, that these instruments are good authority to fsscertain. 
On the disputed points, the tenets of the Catholics in general, and ot 
the Irish Catholics in particular. Thus it follows, that there is no 
moral incompatibility; but it is further objected, that there is d 
political incompatibility, W^^ase the Popish religion, the doctrine of 
transnbstantiation, the practice of the mass, and the deification of 
the Virgin Mary, are irreconcileable to any attachtpent to a Pro- 
testant prince, and are essentially connected -with foreign power ; 
that is to say, that they are irreconcileable to the priiicipies of alle- 
giance. As to the first position, I see nothmg less than a miracle 
€an establish it; and if men believe in this their own cry, I do not 
see why they should cavil at the encharist As to the second, thi) 
objects of foreign attachment have ceased; the things do not exUt 
with which they were connected ; the combinatiooi are no nu;re» 
It is not as in the time of Elizabeth, or in that of thft ^t«!ut;«kl^fa\ 
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the Pope is a power no longer ; the nations of the continent i 
into their service all religions : so it is in Germany, so in Fiaiioe,M 
in HuDgarj, snch is the case i^ America. It was said, <mi a fyam 
Catholic petition, that the nations on the continent exdnded then^ 
Bat the fact Hs otherwise; the continent has, for the most po^ 
undergone a silent reformation; you are almost the only nation that 
excludes them. There has taken place that political conform!^ of 
which Mr. Palej speaks, when*he says, that if Popery, far insttmoe, 
and Protestantism, were permitted quietly to dwell together. Papists 
might not hecome Protestants, for the name is the last thmg tbey 
would ^^change ; but they would become more enlightened and 
informed ; they would, by little, incorporate into their creed many 
of the tenets of* Protestantism, as weU as imbibe a portion of its 
spirit and moderation: that is the case of the continent of Europe. 
]N or should it be said that this may be the case in despotic counliiesy 
where the prince may dismiss his servants, for iu this coontiy hecaa 
do the same ; nor let it be said, that in a despotic coontiy poiect 
toleration is admissible, but in a free, country it is otherwise ; nor let 
it be suggested, that the freedom of the country is an enemy to tiu) 
claims of the Catholics, and if they should assbt to make ike king 
absolute, they may enjoy equality. Further^ you will observe how 
little religion is a part of political combination, when yon recollect 
the case of America, how the Protestants and Catholics of America 
united against you and with France: how fatally wrong yon argaed, 
and how idly men speculated at that time upon tiieir incompatibility. 
Turn to the present state of Europe, and see the Protestant aod 
Catholic completely united ; and muted against whom ? Against 
you. Sweden excepted, you have not one Protestant ally now oa 
the face of the globe. The only part of America that did not fly 
off from England, is Catholic Canada ; of the only European allies 
that now remain, one is Catholic ; the rest are a formidable com- 
bination against you; an anti-English confederacy, composed of all 
religions, and using the talents of all the members of the differmt 
churches against you, without any incapacity imposed on their mis* 
chievous direction. 

If, then, your religion does not secure to you one ally abroad, aad 
if, on the other hand, you suffer it to exclude the ^lU assistance of 
your fellow-subjects at home, you do not give your country a fiur 
chance for her safety. It follows, that there is no political incom- 
patibility between the two religions, but a political necessity imposed - 
on you to fonn a political junction for the common defence, notwitli* 
standing thQ difference. . It has been allowed by those who haT»> 
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irgaed against the Catholics, with an appearance of candour, that the 
test proposed is no more than the declaration of a political opinion ; 
that the religions doctrines contained in it are evidences of political 
attachment. When that political connexion ceases, this test should 
cease with it ; every subject has a right to equal laws ; as a general 
proposition that cannot be denied ; he maj forfeit that right most 
certainly ; but he does not forfeit that right by religious opinions, 
except tnose opinions are connected with a foreign attatchment. 
The state has no right to make a religious test part of a civil 
qualification, because the state has not an arbitrary power of imposing 
a ^t ; the test must relate to the function ; the state has no right, 
therefore, to put a mathematical test or proposition to a candidate for 
a seat or office. 

In such a case, the state would make an arbitrary ana capricious 
use of her authority. The state, therefore, has no right to make a 
religious* test part of a civil quahfication. In the present case the 
qus^cation is professed to be political, and the abjured doctrines 
are held the evidences of certain political attachments,* but there 
must be good reason to suppose the connection between the religiouB 
opinion and the attachment, to warrant the continuation of the test. 
It is not a slight surmise that will be that warrant ; otherwise the 
state becomes arbitrary and tyrannical. Now, in the present case, 
there does not exist that reason for supposing the political attach- 
ment, because the object of it has ceased to exist ; the test then becomes 
merely a religious test for a civil condition, which the state cannot 
devise without exercising an arbitrary power. Nor is it an answer 
to this, that i\^e Pope is a foreign attachment, for he is no political 
power ; he is J^e mere mterpreter of disputed points of Scripture : 
he is abjureiSih all temporal pomts, therefore in all mixed points : 
he is particularly abjured on the subject of the oath of allegiana'. 
The objections attempted to be made, namely, that marriage, the 
inheritance, and ha^ the temporal power belong to the Pope, is 
monstrous and frivolous, inasmuch as marriage is a civil contract, 
governed by our laws, and the inheritance arising from it governed 
by the laws of the land. That it is so is proved by the acts passed 
upon the subject. That they have lost that inheritance, and acqui« 
esced in the laws is dear by the 9th W., 2 Anne, 19 and 23 Geo. 
II., bf which marriage and inheritance are set aside, and the next 
of km is only tenant for life. The next point to be considered k 
with respect to excommunication : they say, that excommunicatiofi 
is a spuitual obligation ; and further they say, that exammmkiUiou 
has not been urged with reference to any legal or tem^^ixV vMVii^ 
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qnences, bnt that Catholics have enjojed all the privfleges of ^ 
and in these cases are denied nothing bnt the sacrament. In some 
letters* which I have seen, annexed to a veiy able XMX)dnctiony in Ad 
shape of a pamphlet, the work of a learned gentleman of thk Honse, 
to whose labours and information his conntiy and ourB are eqiudij 
indebted — to the charges that the Catholics claim a right to litbeB^ 
that thej deny the right of the Protestant dergj to tithes, that they 
claim legal existence for a Catholic establishment, and that ibej 
exercise the right of excommnnicalion in all temporal caaes^ tile 
most positive and nneqniyocal denial is giyen. They deny that ^ 
have ever resisted the right of the established chnrdi to titifts^ 
or that they have clauned an exdosive establishment for the Oatholk 
church : they do not deny that taxation to the Protestant dei^ 
is founded in justice ; and, for the truth of these denials, they appeal 
to theur fellow-subjects in the most solemn manner, and[ profess thdr 
readiness to swear to the ftEU^ts. 

As to excommunication, that, they say, is confined ^iftirely to the 
bishops, aild they declare they have not clauned nor exeicised any 
of those powers imputed to them by their adversaries. In one of liieir 
principal diocesses, that of Dublin, I have the authority of Dr. Troy, the 
titular archbishop, to say, that in the course of nineteen years, the tune 
in which he has filled that see, only two instances of excommimicfl- 
ti(m have occurred ; and that, during the tune of his pre^oessor, 
Dr. Carpenter (seventeen years), only the same nnmbep took place. 
I appeal to the good sense and judgment of the House, then, whether 
the power of the Pope, in regard to excommnnication, can be looked 
on as dangerous with regard to appointment of bishops. The Pope 
merely institutes, but the bishops nominate. Bat, if that objection 
be a ground of alarm, it is a decisive reason for going into axsommit- 
tee, in order to come to a settlement on that part of the subject; 
and here I have a proposition to make, a proposition which the 
Catholics have authorised me to make — ^it is this : That in the 
future nomination of bishops. His Majesty may interfere and exmse 
his royal privilege, and that no Catholic bishop be app(»nted with- 
out the entire approbation of His Majesty. In France the king used 
to name ; in Canada the kmg names ; it is by no means incompati- 
ble with the Catholic religion that our king should name ; and I do 
not see any great difficulty on this head. Thus the objectoi»iviaot 
refuse to go into the committee with consistency. They say they !»*« 
no repugnance to the civil capacities of the Catholics, bat iitf 
ob*.ect to the nomination of their bishops by a foreign power. Mn^ 
then, they may get their wishes on both subjects ; If Ae 
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^BPfn exist under the farther admission of the Catholics, it exists now; 
if fiaonaparte has that ascendency over the Pope, if the Pope has 
that ascendency over the bishops, and thej — ^that is, the clergy — > 
over the people, it follows, that the CathoUcs in the army and navy, 
and the Catholic freeholders, a^e affected by a foreign power: 
so that a very great danger now exists, and a further measure is 
necessary. Here is that measure. So that they who oppose it, 
oppose their safety and prefer their danger. They choose three 
things — the power of the Pope, the exclusion of the Catholics, and 
the danger of the state. That the king shall not be substantially 
the head of the Catholic church, and that the Catholics shall be 
excluded from the constitution, they in fsust object to the doing away 
of Popery ; they had before omitted to come to a settlement in 1799, 
and they are answerable for the consequences. 

The general objections being removed, it remains to consider the 
particular. 

The first is, the constitution of this country as settled at the 
Bevolution. Here we called for a fundamental law that renders the 
exclusion necessary. The law enacting the oath of qualification- is 
not one ; it is the reverse. The fact was, in the Revolution, Ireland 
was forgotten ; the state of the country made the application difficult; 
it remained for. the next century to extend that blessing. 

They must resort elsewhere. They find one in the act of settle- 
ment! I deny it. " The provision — the entail of the Crown — of 
such and such persons being Protestants". They infer, that this 
principle should be construed to extend to the king's counsellors and 
the legislature. I deny the inference. " The provision names the 
king ; therefore it means the parliament and the king's counsellors'^ 
No ; it is satisfied with one of the estates, and seems to judge, that 
having secured that advantage to the Protestant, it might trust the 
estate so secured, with the full prerogative of choosing from among 
all the subjects. So, if great talents, industry, and virtue i^ould 
appear among the Cathofic body, the country might have the advan- 
tage of their services. The principle of the clause and of the infe- 
rence are different ; the one is preference, the other exclusion. I^ow, 
it does not follow because the Protestant should have, exclusively, 
one of the estates, that the Catholic shoqjd have no share in the 
rest. It is one thing to exclude the Catholics from the Crown, and 
another to exclude part of the Commons from the constitution. 

The idea of the provision is, that the king should be of the religion 
of his people ; but, in its perverted application, it is, that the people 
should be of the religion of the kmg, or be disqualified. 
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The inference we hold to be a bad one ; bat we still objeet t»te^ 
idea of making this bad inference a law, a penal law, and a fimdaP^ 
mental law. This we Lold to be no law, bnt the violation eft 
fondamental principle ; and we oppose to this a fundamental pnsd^ 
pie on behalf of Catholics, namely^ a right the Commons hayetofona 
a part of the legislature, and whidi the Catholics have of coarse, we 
say, being a part of the Commons, and being subject to no exoep- 
tion on account of political delinquencj or foreign attachment. U^ 
flierefore, you look to the general principles of the constitution, joa 
must agree with me ; or if you take the spirit of the particular tra^ 
action (for what was the spirit but the security of civil and religioog 
liberty ?), you must either es^tend the principles of the constitutioii, 
or abandon them altogether. Yon must reject a great portion of the 
Commons, or admit the Catholics. 

On the other alternative, you must, by the Union, have extended 
your empire over those, a great portion of whom have no adequate 
interest in your oonstitution. You told us the Union would conso- 
lidate the resources and the interests of both islands. I now call 
upon you to consolidate the strength and energies of both nations by 
falfilling the contract. Unless you carry into effect that measure, 
then do I contend that it was an act of ambition quoad the Paiiit- 
ment of Ireland, and an act of bigotry qmad the people. 

It is said: "We will guard the church and guard ♦he state". 
Long, I hope, may you guard the church and the state. But yon 
cannot guard the church and the state, nor the land jon live in, 
without the assistance of all your fellow-subjects ; and, as you axe 
to defend the act of settlement by Catholics, the best way to secure 
that defence is to give them the benefit of it. Here, however, they 
Dppose a species of political baptism imagined by themselves, and 
say, theirs is a Protestant constitution. They tell yon that the consti- 
tution is formed on Protestant principles ; but the constitntion was 
formed by your Catholic ancestors. Magna Charta, the laws of the 
Edwards, are the work of Catholics. The petition of right and the 
declaration of right, events which took place when the Catholics sat 
in parliament, are declaratory of that constitution. 

The claim does not go to establish a Catholic cabinet or a 
Catholic parliament, nor to transfer the state, but it does go to estab- 
lish a certam proportion, and a very small proportion, in a TOff' 
considerable part of the king's subjects, of the privileges of theoo» 
btitution and powers of state ; and in so doing, they are much wmii 
onstitntional, and by far more reasonable, than those who dfiriH^ 
t the whole should be confined to a religious and vict(MioQ8 iMl^ 
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to the exdnsion of one-fifth of the people, and in justification of 
which it is added, that the persons so exdoded are not good sobjects, 
because they do not acknowledge the king to be the head of their 
chnrch. Failing in that argnment, which would exclude the Presby- 
terians equally, tiiey say it would bea strange anomaly, a Protestant 
Tang with a Catholic connsellor. What a strange anomaly, for in- 
stance, an assembly where all were not of the same religion I What 
an injury to Heniy the Fourth, to have had in his cabinet SuBy ; or 
Louis the Fourteenth to have had in his councils Turenpc ; and yet 
both these great ministers were of a religion different from the es- 
tablished rdi^on of the country. If, then, your enemies have the 
range of all the abilities of their subjects in a much greater extent of 
country and men, do yon think it a strange anomaly that yon shonld 
not conscientiously pnt yourselves under the disadvantage of reject- 
ing all counsellors, however able, except those of his Majesfy's re- 
ligion! It is said that their claims go to establish a Catholic 
cabinet, and a Catholic parliament, and a transfer of the power of the 
state : they misstate their claims, as they misstated the constitution. 
They say the church is in danger, inasmuch as that if the Ca- 
tholics were admitted into the state, they would overturn the church ; 
and on that surmise it is nrged, yon should continue their civil dis- 
abilities. They make a general attack upon the character of the 
Catholics, and say they are as bigoted as ever, and that they acknow-» 
ledge the Pope, in spirituals entirely, in temporals in part. Having 
voted that these very Cathilics shonld be a constituent part of the 
Commons, thus are tiiey a^ jswered by their own votes, if any answer 
was necessary. Here a^ain they recur to that error, which supposes 
that the Catholics, that the majority of Christians, are so restless 
and dangerous, that nothing can soften, no benefit can conciliate. 
Let them advance the instances. How is it in modem Europe ? 
I object to that idea of justice, which makes your own supposition a 
crime in a third person, and proceeds to infiict a penalty ; but I have 
a greater objection to the other argument, which supposes that if the 
Catholics got into parliament, they woidd nse their power to stop 
the provisions of the Protestant clergy ; for by this the money they 
pay our chnrch is made the foundation of their exclusion : this is 
to found the church on injustice. That the Catholics should con- 
tribute to our church, I acknowledge ; the church could not stand 
otherwise ; but that they should be excluded therefore, I deny. 
You pay us without compensation, and the return is to impose civil 
incapacity, lest yon should question your own contribution. They 
get half a million to admmister to about 800,000, and axe ^%&&^&^ 
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by the Catholics, and then exclude them. Thej see thdr God, not 
in His great work, the world, nor in His work tiie Bible ; they m 
Him as a special interference, coming only to themselyes ; th^ teo^ 
Him a narrow and a partial Deity I It seems omnipotence. woiddi 
have fallen apart ; His work wonld fail, according to them, if tba^ 
did not support His religion at the expense of their moiils, tad 
bolster up Almighty power, by* accommodating the Deity with oor 
ingratitude and injustice I 

Jn their plan for the church,' they forget the attribute of thdr 
Maker, and in theur plan for the state, they forget a fifth of tbe 
people ; and on these two opoissions they propose to establish tiM 
security of church and state. They do not see that both are to b^ 
supported, partly by thdr own excellence, and also by the int^esks 
and the passions of man (not by human depravity). What so strong 
an interest in the church, as that it is compatible with civil liberty? 
On those rocks you may build your church and your state ; and on 
those immortal foundations they will brave every storm, and outlast 
the length of ages. 

There are oidy two imaginable ways by which the church can be 
destroyed, by law and by force ; by law, the Catholics cannot, unlen 
they become the majority ; by force, they will not be more enabled 
by the admission, and win at the same timd be freed £rom eveij 
motive of interest. But they argue otherwise, that they are now 
well disposed ; but if they get additional motives, then, provoked by 
additional benefit, stung by the removal of disabiilties, they will tiia 
revolt. On this solid observation they found eternal incapacitj» 
then they pronounce esto perpetua. This is not argument, but follx* 

The next objection is that which arises from the peculiar situatioB 
of Ireland, and this is founded on the supposed disposition of the 
people, and the state of her property. They tell yon the Irish hate 
the English and the Protestants ; they said before, that if tbe 
Catholics be true to their reli^oU, they cannot be attached to a 
Protestant king ; they tell us that they abhor you by nativity, and 
should rebel on principle. The Pope is a better interpreter; tbe 
Catholic faculties, I am sture, are. They say this is a time of war; 
invasion perhaps hanging over the island. They say tlus,^ and m 
saying this they tend to promote the curse which they lament,, and 
to make the two nations mutually hate each other ; they scold both 
of them into hostility, and one out of allegiance ; they are refntedit 
this by analysing the objection, which cannot be founded in tMNid^ 
for otherwise the Irish Protestant would hate you; nor<^ tli' 
Catholic religion, for otherwise the English Catholic would hiKj9i> 
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It cannot arise from dther, but, according to them, it does from 
both; thus does the mind (the heated brain rather) generate 
monstrous imaginations. In reli^ons matters, it seems, this is the 
privilege of the casnist ; here the mind is set adrift from this world, 
and assuming a familiarity with the other, brings back condnsions 
pemicioQS to both and belonging to ndther. But from tliis arga« 
ment a condosion may be drawn — not that the people of Ireland hato 
those of England, but that the penal code has created an animosi^ 
not entirelj subsided. The code bdng the cause, the removal of 
that code is the removal of the cause. Do not think you reconcile 
it to your consdence, if you say, they are a perverse generation, 
their Maker is in fault, the government is excellent. ' No, not a 
fallible creator, but a very fallible system of legislature and adminis^ 
tration I See whether that code was an adequate cause : it was 
detailed by the late Lord Avonmore. I heard him. His speech 
was the whole of the subject, and a concatenated and an inspired 
argument not to be resisted. It was the march of an dephant ; it 
was the wave of the Atlantic ; a column of water 3,000 mUes deep. 
He began with the Catholic at his birth—^he followed hun to his 
grave : he showed that in every period he was harassed by the law: 
the law stood at his cradle— -it stood at his bridal bed — and it stood 
at his coffin. The justice of his fellow-subjects repealed the greater 
part of that code : it remains for your justice to repeal the remamder ; 
and do not let us look for vain and irremoveable causes, when the 
cause is obvious and correctable. 

Hie other argument peculiar to Ireland is the state of property; 
that b founded on a fable, namely, that there is a map retained with 
the property of the old Catholic owners delineated ; and further, that 
ther^ is a conditional limitadon of the same in marriage settlements. 
This map, which is to be found in the auditor's office, was drawn up 
by Shr William Tei^j for the use of the then government ; a copy of 
which had been taken and brought to France ; a copy of that copy had 
been obtained by a person in the service of government, and is 
retained as matter of history : but the nature of that map was weU 
explained in this House on the last debate on this question ; and the 
limitation in the marriage settlements was not proved, nor the name 
of any lawyer who drew such produced ; but, on the contrary, 
lawyers most employed in conveyancing had been asked positively, 
and no such limitation had been framed regarding the map. Further, 
the state of property in Ireland is a complete answer to the appre- 
hension ; the Catholic purchasers are numerous ; the ancient pro- 
prietors few. It has been said, that the Catholics have not vb. 
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landed property above £50,000 a-jear ; I will sUfe tiiat^ rittt 
of one noble earl alone is £30,000 a-year ; their pn^rtkAiBfiiii! 
£500,000 to a million in fee simple ; add to this, that the temnfi^, 
of Ireland are Catholics in a great proportion, and hold under fill 
title of Protestant landlords, so that the majority are InteresteS h 
the defence of the present state of property. Again it ia a^ed, hsw 
should they overset the present property of Ireland if admitted? 
By force ? No. Thd law which admits them into the consdtotnil, 
does not increase their physical force. The proprietors of Ireland 
are not, however, at their ease on the snbject of pn^ierty; but 
their apprehension arises from the continuation of dvil disabiKties, 
not the removal ; they fear tfie invasion of their country, and thqr 
fear 'the divisions of the people ; they fear the protection these laws 
afibrd ; they deprecate the terrible protection in the defence joa 
offer them in civH incapacities and political monopoly. 

The counties of Clare and Ghdway have had meetings convaedbj. 
their sheriff, at which they passed resolutions expressing tkir 
ardent wishes for an admisaon of then* Catholic brethren to tiie 
benefitsof the constitution. In the counties of Tlpperary, Ejlkensf, 
Roscommon, Waterford, and Meath, and in the town of N^wiy, 
resolutions have been passed, not formally by the Protestant gentry 
and inhabitants, but by the great bulk of the landed proprietors. 
These recommendations were not owing to the influence of liberalkf 
and confidence merely, not to the absence of all suspicion ci tt 
intention to invade the landed property at a nuHre convenient seaaeiy 
but to the stronger and more unmedi^te feeling of tiie danger iHueh 
a divided country would have to experience, in case of invasion, froa 
an active and powerful enemy. They are the persons who are to 
share and lose their monopoly ; and to diminish their returns to parlia- 
ment and appointment to ofBces, they desire it. This is the way to 
repeal the act on its own principle, and to make it, not a triumpli 
over a party, but a victory over prejudice. Thej pr(^[K)se to gite 
up their monopoly, and in so doing, they are advandng their cause: 
they propose the best method to secure their country and to strengtiMa 
it ; tiiey have canvassed for the British empire ; it remains for yot 
to decide what answer will you give thom. But it is said, that the 
privileges desired are, of little moment, namely, a share in the stata 
and the legislature ; and they are told this by thosr who make great 
sacrifices of industry and property to come into both. Xet ma ask 
them, is an exclusion from the two houses of parliament ndiiing?: 
from the shrievalty nothing? from the privy council nothing? froK 
the offices of state nothing ? from the bank nothing? Is itnothiif 
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tp be censnrccl, schooled, and suspected ? When thej hold thw 
langnage, they depreciate the valoe of their own constitution ; they 
depreciate it in their own estimation^ and are less freemen by orging 
the doctrine of inferiority and degradation ; thus men are pnnished 
by keeping part of their fellow-subjects out of the priyileges of the 
constitution. So it was when you preached the doctrine of surrender 
to America; it lowered the public spirit, and deprived men of the 
high language by which they should animate their country. But 
look a little farther: what meant the petition of 1805? what the 
present petition? These petitions, very numerously signed, say 
otherwise ; this testimony says otherwise, and shows how the 
Catholic feels the exclusion. Kely on it, you deceive yourself, if you 
think that any people will be satisfied with inferiority. But sup- 
posing this argument to have force, what is that force ? that yon 
have in one-fifth of your population destroyed the spirit of liberty ; 
that your government conquered the spirit of your constitution. 

They add to this, some of them, that the people are too ignorant 
to exercise — what ? The upper orders of the Irish too ignorant to 
fulfil the duties of members of parliament, or of principals servants 
of the^ state ! But what is the force of this argument ? — that you 
have left them ignorant, and made them contemptible. 

It has been urged, that the oath of the king is incompatible with 
the removal of the disabilities complained of. Let us examine how 
fi\Y it is so. It is a fit subject of parliamentary inquuy to ascertain 
Avhether or no* the representation is just. We must not allow the 
enemies of the Catholics to abuse in the first place the religion of 
God, and in next place the piety of His Majesty, without contradic- 
tion or restraint. The kings of England swore to maintain the 
liberties of their people. They are therefore subordinate to the law; 
they cannot invade the liberties or religion of any man, without 
committing a breach of their oath. They are not sworn to maintain 
the peni^ laws, nor to restrict the legislature from making new 
provisions in favour of the church. If the king, according to the 
provisions made respecting the church, is sworn to maintain them 
entire and without change, why then, the church is placed beyond 
Hue power of human interference, and is also beyond the executive 
and legislative power. The penal laws are included in those provi- 
sions ; and what is the nature of them ? One of them goes to rob 
a Catholic of his horse ; another prevents him from educating his 
sous at home, and from sending them abroad for education ; another 
goes to deprive a Catholic father of his property. If the repeal of 
laws of this kind be a breach of the coronation oath, why, thcne^^T^ 
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sovereign, since the time of Henry the Eighth is perjured. Willkm 
the Thirdy when he signed the articles of Limerick, was pegtxrc^i 
and Qneen Anne, when she passed the act of Union, was pe^oicsl. 
George the First and George the Second were perjured. Our preaotf 
gracious sovereign, when he passed the Quebec act, wa« perauajeii^ 
to depart from his coronation oath: so, in 1782, when the act of 
Catholic inheritance was passed ; again, in 1793, when the Cathdica 
were allowed the exercise of their elective franchises. In short, the 
coronation oath from which so many departm-es have occurred, is 
nothing more than the oath of succession. This oath cannot be 
interpreted in a manner laid down by the enemies of the CatholwJ, 
without making the rights of the church the wrongs of the people, 
by incapacitating one-fifth of His Majesty's subjects from contiibn* 
ting their best services for the benefit of the state. The church is, 
in consequence, made a confederacy against the state, and the kmg 
a party to it. There may be cases in which the coronation oath 
might interfere with the penal statutes, but then it would he to 
repeal them. The king is sworn to protect the Protestant religion 
as by law established. But I will suppose a case in which it dm/, 
be necessary to enlist Catholics for the army in order to the better 
defence of the empire : will it be said that the royal oath is to stand 
In the way at the time when the concurrence of His Majesty, in 
requiring the assistance of all his subjects to support the Protestant 
establishment against all enemies, is so impenously necessaiy ? I 
should hardly think such a position would be advanced. 

I have now shown that there is in the two religions no moral incom- 
patibility; that there is no political incompatibility; that. In the 
Revolution and in the act of settlement there is no objectioa, hot 
every reason in favour of the Catholics; for the civil capacities, 
whether you look to the original constitution, or to the constitation 
as declared and improved by the Revolution, or to the duration of 
the constitution, and its danger from foreign and domestic enemies. 
The resolutions show you the sentiments of a great portion of the 
Protestants. There is no reason against, but the most imperioos 
and solid conclusions in favour of the petition ; the arguments against 
it would depreciate the value of the constitution, and of course go 
against the spirit by which it is to be defended ; the other argument 
which would defend the pay of the church by excluding the Catholics, 
^0 against the principles' of justice and retribution, and are not the 
support of your church, but would be a blemish and a reflection on 
it ; and the cast and complexion of the objections is of a nature not 
ouly weak, but criminal and mischievous. 
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Mr. Fox brought on this question in 1805. I have followed that 
tight on this subject : he was a great advocate, as he was also a 
great authority. In 1 788, 1 remember his opinion privately given : it 
was decidedly against the penal code. In that opinion he continued 
to the close of his life ; he recommended a total repeal of those laws, 
and when the Roman Catholic petitions presented by him to the 
legislature, he gave his last testimony against their cruelty, their 
Impolicy, and their ingratitude. Ireland will ever retain a grateful 
«cnse of all the benefits she has received from that great man. She 
now feels the loss she has snstamed, smd weqw in sorrow over his 
lomb. In estimating his qualities, we dwell with delight on his 
Integrity, his rectitude of mind, his commanding and convincing 
eloquence, his amiable disposition, his benevolent weakness, and the 
negligent grandeur of his capacity ; and yet he had not the melan- 
choly addition to the case, that Russia had become your enemy, that 
Prussia is beaten down, and that Austria has left you, and that our 
divisions must be lost in our danger. Against this danger see the 
security offered by some who are hostile to tiie claim of the Catho- 
lics; an eternal exclusion from the state, an exclusion from the 
legislature of a fifth of the community that compose a part of the 
Commons and a part of your army. This is their plan of safety ! 
Is anything more frantic, more extravagant, more foolish than this? 
Yes ; their idea of the danger ! A few Catholics in parliament and 
a few Catholics in the higher d^artments of the state, these are to 
become the majority of the Irish representatives, and so on, the 
Ascendent part of the English and Scotch representation, and finally 
that power which is to overturn the whole. These are the fears, 
and these the arguments of some wise men — of some good men — of 
some liberal men; but wise, and good, and liberal men, educated in 
€arly prejudices: thus it happens, that on a reli^ous subject, men 
shaU not only have a degree of interest, but even shall assume 
A privilege to commit depredations, not seldom upon reason, and 
soijiofimes upon morals. To meet this danger, to give your country 
a better defence, I should suggest the more obvious means — that of 
national concord, as soon as possible. 

I would first recommend it to the legislature : if the legislature 
did not establish it in the laws, I recommend that the good sense 
cf both countries should supply their defect ; above all, I should 
appeal to the gentlemen of Ireland to associate with the Catholics 
as much as possible. If they do not, if they form a distinct society, they 
v^'ill be a distinct people, and will reap the wages of pride and infirmity. 

When a country divides, and hates one portion oC\\»^^ aiat^^\\wx 
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i hates the enemy, that country opens a passage to a foreign po#^ 
and betrays the ii^allible symptom of a falling nation, and its fiite ii 
then a judgment on its malignity and its folly. 

The landed interest will have the power ofcommnnicating through 
their tenantry the spirit of tolerance, and with it the spirit of mt^ 
cord and the spirit of defence ; for they must go together. Their 
example will do much : their presence vd\l do more. They will 
recollect that the Catholic feels the personal at least as much as the 
political superiority ; the latter .is at his door. He does not see the 
'exclusion from parliament, but he does see and feel the assumed 
superiority of his neighbour (which aiises not a little from that 
exclusion), the saucy little tyrant that wounds him by a galling 
dominion, his toasts and monopolising meniment hurting him in those 
yeiy points in which he is most sensitive and irritable. 

I have applied to one description ; and here let me apply to that 
body of the community distinguished by the appellation of Orange- 
men. Many of them are heated by controversy, but many of them 
are misunderstood ; and many will soften and see tlie foDy of the 
dispute, if the point was made rather a subject of discussion than a 
point of spirit. They will perceive the certainty, that though there 
may be an exclusive religion, there should be no affectation of a& 
exclusive allegiance* In vain their loyalty, if they procure to the 
throne a host of enemies. No insinuation, as thus : If you believe 
your own religion, you eannot be good subjects, or you cannot be 
tnisted, or we wHl not coi^ps with you. No pointed paragraphs, no 
logical victories I They will see the danger with which we are 
environed, and the punishment, and will despise the little puerile 
iealousy entertained against their fellow-subjects, which can only end 
in the victory of the French and the subjugation of the constitution* 
They should consider that Ireland should not be a party question ; 
that nations do not always act from their interest, but more generaUj 
fi'om their feelings ; and that any measures that sharpen these are 
high crimes. They should consider themselves as trustees for its 
preservation, and not sectarists to quicken and disgrace the downfall 
of their countr}-. 

And, finally, I should appeal to the government, who may do 
some great good or great mischief. They may act decisively on the 
magistracy, so as to preclude partiality m the administration of 
justice, in the appointment of justices of the peace, in the regulation 
of the yeomanry, and in the disposal of favours and distinctions ia 
the state. They may, and ought, and it is indispensable that they 
sliould, establish this principle in the administration of that country 
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that the Catholics should never feel the victory of a party ; this 
should be a fundamental njaxim of the Irish gOYcmment. Let there 
be no bigotry on one side, and there will be no French feeling on the 
otlier. It is a necessary consequence, and the natural reaction of 
your own sentiment. Philanthropy generates on philanthropy, and 
confidence propagates on confidence. 

And do not believe those idle tales, for instance, that the Catholie« 
in some part of Ireland will not suffer a Protestant to live among 
them ; or that Catholic servants will not sufier a Protestant in the 
same family ; or that, in Dublin, the poorer sort cannot get them- 
selves apprenticed as servants. To this I beg to advance an absolute 
denial. And I offer, if a committee should be appointed, to disprove 
it most fully and satisfactorily. The Catholics desire, that they may 
not be concluded against by a suggestion which would not be listened 
to, and they appeal to the conscious persuasion of their fellow-coun- 
trymen ; they appeal to Maida, and they appeal to Egypt, that 
witnessed their battles, which could never have been fought if such 
tales had been true. I do not agree with those who think the lower 
classes of the Irish savage or lazy. I see them labouring their 
mountains, cultivatmg their hills, and toiling in every part of Ireland* 
I do not agree with those who think the landlords arc oppressive ; 
if that were so, the middlemen could not exist ; the middleman is a 
proof that the head landlord does not get the highest price for lii^ 
land. These suggestions arise from the ignorance of the Irish, and 
tend to make the upper orders despise the lower, and to mislead and 
deceive both. But, in order to judge of the country, look at her 
work ; they have in twenty-five years added a third to their trade« 
worked out by the sweat of their brow, produced by the labour^ 
virtue, and energy of the people ; they increased five-fold their 
revenue, and have added a third to their population ; they procured 
a free trade and a free constitution. 

These are the savage perfections of the people of Ireland. The 
Catholics had their share in procuring these blessings of freedom, 
and, to a certain degree, a share in the enjoyment ef their benefits. 
I will not vulgarise then: petition by the cant of exaggeration. The 
Catholic has the benefit of trial by jury ; he has admissibility to all 
oflices, civil and military, that are not offices of state, and sheriffs ; 
he is a constituent part of the Commons, and he can go to a county 
meeting, discuss j[)ublic matters, instruct, arraign, and rebuke his 
representatives. What these are I cannot estimate ; but- 1 say they 
are defending you against a foreign enemy. The Catholic would 
DOt suiTender these to the king of England ; he will not auyKt<Kw}k.vit 
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them to the powers of France. Farther, in these things, and par^ 
cnlarij in the elective franchise, is the seminal principle d the 
remainder : that reminder, the object of his petition, will come~it 
will come in the natm-al progress of moral canses. I mentioned^he 
progress for the last twenty-five years ; above a third to yonr trade, 
and near a third to your population : so that Ireland now staadslH^ 
yon a country with 5,000,000 of people, exporting near £9,000,OOU 
of produce, taking from you near £7,000,000, supplying you with 
£700,000 worth of corn, and furnishing your navy and army with 
a great proportion of their strength. Why do I mention this? that 
Ireland may see what a country she has to defend, and that yoa msy 
see what a country you have to adopt ; and that both may see they 
have nothing but one another ; and that yon maj perceive the folly 
as well as wickedness of attempting to govern such a countiy by 
division, or corruption, or bigotry, or any system but that of equality. 
The more to illustrate the necessity of this, turn to the Contiaent, 
and you sec all her ports and harbours hostile. Let me suppose 
there should hereafter issue from them different navies to iavadt 
these islands, would you then send dispatches to Ireland to guard the 
corporation against the Catholic, to preserve the parliameat ? or 
would vou not desire to embody, and incorporate, and inspire ? But 
tneii It mlgnt be too late. Now, therefore, when you arc mistress ef 
the measure, and have time to secure its effect, now will you not do 
away in act or in spirit these distinctions ? Will you not repeal 
those death-doing divisions ? Coalesce in the spirit of repeal and 
confidence, so that you may in fact, or by anticipation, prepare— for 
what ? for the final battle, which, sooner or later, must be fon^t, 
and which must determine the rivalship of 500 years. How wwdd 
} ou answer to your ancestors, that you had lost the hereditary lanrd 
of your country, because you were afraid of the Pope, or of the 
influence of the eucharist, of the Council of Lateran, or the Council 
of Constance ? 

The Catholics do not approach this House with servile humility 
they come to support your empire ; they come, us fireemep, to share 
your privileges ; and now, when Austria has turned against yWi 
when Russia is no longer your friend, when Prussia has ceased to 
exist as a power, they come to partake in your danger, and to partake 
in your constitution. This is their prayer. On those groaods 1 
move their petition ; I move to refer it to a committee of thd wlwi* 
House ; I move it on the ground of national justice, and I aceoiB: 
pany it with two wishes ; first, that you may long preserve jm 
liberties ; next, that you may never survive them. 
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Mai/Bl, 1811. 

Sir — In wisliing that these votes of thanks should be read on this 
occasion, it was my object that the House shonld be In accnrate 
possession of its own testimony to the condact of that race of men, 
the justice of whose claims to equal rights and capacities we are 
proceeding to discuss. We are now going to consider whether it be 
just or expedient that the existing system of penal laws to which 
tl>ey are subject, should any longer continue. I call them penal ; 
for what else is the qnalifjring law ? A law inflicting penalties in 
the most olg'ectionabie form, that is, under the disguise of an oath ; 
a law which makes the forfeiture of conscience a recommendation to 
title and office; a law that enacts religion to be a crime, and per 
jur}' a qualification. ^ This is an occasion in which we are assembled 
to try the bulk of the population of Ireland. We have to try them 
upon separate charges — upon charges against the religion they profet'S 
and the political principles upon which they have acted. The testi- 
mony against them, I am sorry to say, is that of their countrymen 
and also of their fello\v-subjects. Now, although I ^nll not affirm 
that it is impossible for the authors of those Charges to enjoy a safe 
conscience, although I will not suspect or deny their morality, yet 
their testimony, thus directed against their fellow-subjects, is to my 
mind a strong presumption of their prejudice against those whom 
they accuse. Let their evidence be ever so good or respectable, 
their zeal and alacrity to tender it are to me demonstrations of those 
prejudices. For what, in fact, does this evidence amount to ? It 
begins by testifying that an immense body of Christians, subjects of 
this empire, are worse than any class or nature of idolaters; that 
they are not trustworthy in civil life. But if this charge be true, 
then it can be no iess true tliat tlie Messiah has fculed, that the 
Christian religion is not of divine ori^n, since its effect and opera- 
tion has been to deprave and imm(»ralize mankind. The charge is 
compounded of the dogmas of the church and the politics of the 
court ; the spirit of the former being uniformly the spirit of bigotry, 
that of the latter as uniformly power. Against this evidence we 
have long had the indisputable declarations and the explicit testi- 
mony of the six most eminent universities of Europe, disclaiming 
any doctrine incompatible with the strongest attachment to the civil 
government of every country. In addition to this, there is our expe- 
rience of the fact, as proved and established in the long intercourse 
that has subsisted between Protestant and Catholic, and th& Vssv^ 
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obedience and submission shown by the Catholic to your gorcnimeBt 
But let us look at the charge in another point of view, and exaiaiBe 
upon what ground it rests. It represents that you, having had 
possession of Ireland for six hnndred years, have so abnsal tiw 
exercise of your authority, have so oppressed and misgoverned the 
people of that country, that they are unalterably hostile to jum 
interests, and inflexibly rebellions to your control. It represents 
that you stand self-convicted of a perversion of yonr power, and 
practically disqualifies you to be governors, nnder whose sovereigi^ 
Ireland has passed so many centuries of her existence. But, sir; I 
believe no such thing ; I believe the assumption to be gixMrndless; 
that it is unjust thus to accuse England ; but such is the nature of 
tke ^accusation against the Catholics; it points less against them 
than against England and against British connexion. Depend upon 
it, that the original source of a people's vices is the vice of its 
f^ovcmment; and that, in every instance since the creation of the 
world, the people have been what their rulers made them. A good 
government makes a good people. Moralize your laws, and joi 
cannot fail to moralize your subjects. 

Now, in order to disprove the justice of the charges brought 
against the general character of the Ii-ish Catholics^ I will first refer 
the House to the preamble of the statute of 1782 ; I will next bcj; 
their attention to the facts recorded in its late votes of thanks ; and, 
lastly, to the circiunstanccs and history of the connexion between 
both countries. If the allegation, that the religion of the Catholics 
is essentially adverse to the British government be true, let ns 
remember that the necessary inference is, that the British govern- 
ment must be a public calamity, and no longer deserving of support. 
But give me leave, in contradiction to that allegation, to advert to 
the facts on which it is founded, in order that I may the more dearly 
show, in the first place, that the existing penal laws are wronjr, 
unjust, and indefensible; secondly, that their repeal is the odIy 
means of establishing the tranquillity and the security of Ireland, 
lu the year 1792, about a hundred dissenters in the north of Ire- 
land rebelled ; this was immediately designated a Catholic revolt. 
These men, unprotected by your government and denounced by 
your laws, were then declared to be in a state of general insurrection. 
This was your candour, this was your truth. But let me remini 
you, that tyi*anny is its own rewai-d, and that imperfect privilege is 
tile cause and measure of imperfect allegiance. In order to put dovra 
the insurgent, put down that penal code by which he is harassed awi 
iuilamed. - 
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Another case to which I beg to refer is that of the civil war or 
rebelliou, or whatever other name you pleaae to give it, in the time 
of William the Thud. On that occasion the Catholics opposed 
William in defence of their liberties, civil and religious. Liberties, 
for violating which, the English people had most properly expelled 
James the Second from the throne. But if James had offered to 
the English what he offei-ed to the Irish people, would you have 
called in* William, and expelled him? If he had proved the con- 
queror, and proposed to you the same conditions which William 
imposed upon the Irish nation, would you have accepted them at his 
hands, and persevered in your submission, without any effort to 
procure a relaxation of them ? If they submitted with reluctance, 
would you, in a similar situation, have submitted with any other 
feeling ? Whenever sects wage their war of persecution against 
each other, they will proceed to the last extremes of hostility ; this 
is no ordinary or generous warfare, and confiscation is not omitted 
among their weapons of annoyance. An act of attainder was passed 
against three thousand persons on account of their religion, and it 
was remarkable that those individuals w6re all men of property. 
This was forfeited accordingly to the crown, and parcelled out to its 
favourites. In the reign of Charles the First forfeiture was a stanil- 
ing branch of the revenue ; the claims of the crown respected no 
diarters ; it held sacred no private rights ; it was not restrained by 
common shame from despoiling the people of Ireland of their pro- 
perty and estates. On that occasion the government wished the 
people to embark their properties on the same secm-ity with the 
establishments ; the people gave in their title deeds, but the Master 
of the Rolls, an officer of the government, omitted to register them 
and the government was flagrant and wicked enough to take advan- 
tage of the omission, and seize upon the property. Even an impu- 
vlent subject had the audacity to take upon himself the perfidy of 
the crown, and to declare to the people, that the charters of Ireland 
were not valid, and that the Bong of England was not bound by any 
law. It was this perfidious act that laid the foundation for the 
blood and massacre which ensued, and which were only the legiti- 
/nate offspring of the unprincipled baseness and perfidy of a tyran- 
nical, wicked, and illegal government. It would be easy, I think, 
V) show that these atrocious proceedings were the natural result of 
an atrocious system of misgovemment. Let me caution you not to 
embrace such a system, if you desire that common security should bo 
the common object of society. If you do, depend on it, not Catholici 
Aioue, nor Irishmen, but Protestants, and all persuasions^ V'iJ\\^h'^> 
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af:amst laws by which they are painfnUy distinguished from iheir 
fellow-men. Be assured, that no dependence is to be placed upon 
any man, either Catholic or Protestant, unless governed upon the 
same principles as the people of this country. 

From this I infer the necessity of repealing the laws for disqusdi- ' 
fying the greatest portion of the people in Ireland, and for keeping 
alive such odious and painful distinctions in that country. 

Suffer me now, Sir, to enter into a consideration of what has been 
the established principle of the British government in Ireland. Tliis 
principle is that of disqualification ; a principle which, whatever we 
may affect to think of it, in its existence implies a right to govern 
by conquest. If the Irish wore now in a state of half-ailegiaace, 
this species of government might be pix>per and necessary ; if not, 
the policy is erroneous and unjust. Let us reflect on the necessary 
limits to all human leg?Blation. No legislature has a light to make 
partial laws ; it has no right to make arbitrary laws — I mean laws 
contrary to reason, because that is beyond the power of the Deity. 
Neither has it a right to institute any inquisition into men's thoughts, 
nor to punish any man merely for his religion. It can have no 
power to make a religion for men, since that would be to dethrone 
the Almighty. I presume it will not be arrogated on the part of 
the British legislature, that His Majesty, by and with the advice of 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, and so forth, can enact, that he 
will appoint and constitute a new reli^on for the people of this 
empire ; or, that by an order in councU, the consciences and creeds 
of his subjects might be suspended. Nor will it be contended, I 
apprehend, that any authoritative or legislative measure could alter 
the law of the hypothenuse. Whatever belongs to the authority of 
God, or to the laws of nature, is necessarily beyond the province 
and sphere of human institution and government. The Roman 
Catholic, when you disqualify him on the ground of his religion, 
may with great justice tell you that you are not his God, that he 
cannot mould or fashion his faith by your decrees. You may inflict 
penalties, and he may suffer them in silence; but if parliament 
assume the prerogative of Heaven, and enact laws to impose upon 
the people a different religion, the people will not obey such laws. 
If you pass an act to impose a tax or regulate a duty, the people 
can go to the roll to learn what are the provisions of the law. But 
whenever you take upon yourselves to legislate for God, though 
there may be truth in your enactments, you have no authority to 
enforce them. In such a case, the people will not go to the roll of 
pai'llament, but to the Bible, the testament of God's will, to ascer* 
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tain His law and their duty. When once man goes out of his 
sphere, and says he will legislate few God, he, in fact, makes him- 
self God. But this I do not charge npon the parliament, because in 
none of the penal acts has the parliament imposed a religious creed. 
It is not to be traced in the qualification oath, nor in the declaration 
required. The qualifying oath, as to the great number of offices 
and to seats in parliametit, scrupulously evades religions distinc- 
tions ; a Dissenter of any class may take it, a Deist, an Atheist 
may Ukewise take it. The Catholics are alone excepted, and for 
what reason? Certainly not because the internal character of the . 
Catholic religion is inherently vicious ; not because it necessarily 
incapacitates those who profess it to make laws for their fellow- 
citizens. If a Deist be fit to sit in parliament, it can hardly be 
urged that a Christian is unfit. If an Atheist be competent to legis- 
late for his countiy, surely this privilege cannot be denied to the 
believer in the divinity of our Saviour, But let me ask you if yon 
have forgotten what was the faith of your ancestors, or if you are 
prepared to assert, that the men who procured your liberties are 
unfit to make your laws ? Or do you forget the tempests by which 
the dissenting classes of the community were at a former period 
agitated, or in what manner you fixed the rule of peace over that 
wild scene of anarchy and commotion ? If we attend to the pre- 
sent condition and habits of these classes, do we not find their con- 
troversies subsisting m full vigour ? and can it be said, that their 
jarring sentiments and clashing interests are productive of any 
disorder in the state ; or that the Methodist himself, in all his noisy 
familiarity with his Maker, is a dangerous or disloyal subject? 
Upon what principle can- it be argued, that the application of a 
similar policy would not conciliate the Catholics, and promote the 
general interests of the empire ? , I can trace the continuance of 
their incapacities to nothing else than a political combination ; a 
combination that condemned the Catholic religion, not as a heresy, 
but as a symptom of a civil alienation. By this doctrine, the religion 
is not so much an evil in itself, as a pei*petual token of political dis- 
affection. In the spirit of this liberal interpretation, you once decreed 
to take away their arms, and on another occasion ordered all 
Papists to be removed from London. In the whole subsequent 
course of administration, the religion has continued to be esteemed 
the infallible symptom of a propensity to rebel. Known or sus- 
pected Papists were once the objects of the severest jealousy and 
the bitterest enactments. Soine of these statutes have been repealed, 
and the jealousy has since somewhat abated ; bat the same sus^xs^s^qsk 
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although in a less degree, pervade your councils. Your imagHtt- 
tions are still infected with apprehensions of the proneness of U^ 
Catholics to make cause with a foreign foe. A treaty has lately 
been made with the King of the Two Sicilies. May I ask, is his 
religion the evidence of the warmth of his attachment to your 
alliance ? Does it enter into your calculation as one of the motives 
that must incline him to our friendship, in preference to the friend- 
ship of the state professing his own faith ? A similar treaty has 
been recently entered into with the Prince Regent of Portugal, pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, and one million granted fet 
year, and two millions this session, for the defence of Portugal 
Nay, even in the treaty with the Prince Regent of Portugal, there is an 
article which stipulates that we shall not make peace with France im- 
less Portugal shidl be restored to the house of Braganza. And has 
the Prince of Brazil's religion been considered evidence of his cou 
ncxion with the enemy ? You have not one ally who is not Catholie ; 
and will yon continue to disqualify Irish Catholics, who fight with jou 
and your allies, because their religion is evidence of disaffection? 

But if the Catholic religion be this evidence of repugnance, is 
Protestantism the proof of affection to the crown and government of 
England? For an answer, let us look at Ameiica. In vain did 
you send your armies there ; in vain did you appeal to the ties of 
common origin and common religion. America joined with France, 
and adopted a connexion with a Catholic government. Turn to 
Prussia, and behold whether her religion has had any effect on ber 
political character. Did the faith of Denmark prevent the attack 
on Copenhagen? It is admitted on all. sides, that the Catholics 
have demonstrated their allegiance in as strong a manner as the 
willing expenditure of blood and treasure can evince. And 
remember that the French go not near so far in their defence of 
Catholicism, as you in your hatred of it in your own subjects, and 
your reverence for it in your allies. They have not scrupled to pnll 
down the ancient fabrics of superstition in the countries subjected to 
their arms. Upon a review of these facts, I am justified in assum- 
ing that there is nothing inherent in Catholicism, which either 
proves disaffection, or disqualifies for public trusts. The immediate 
inference is that they have as much right as any dissentient sect to 
the enjoyment of civil privileges and a participation of equal rights; 
that they are as fit morally and politically to hold oflices in the state 
or seats in parliament. Those who dispute the conclasion will find 
it their duty to controvert the reasoning on which it is fonnded. I 
io not believe the church is in any danger; but if it is, I am sow 
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lliat wc (ire in a wrong way to secure it. If our laws will battle 
against Providence, there can be.no doubt of the issue of the con- 
flict between the ordinances of God and the decrees of man ; tran- 
sient must be the struggle, rapid the event. Let us suppose an 
extreme case, but applicable to the present point. Suppose the 
Thames were to inundate its banks, and, suddenly swelling, enter 
this House during our deliberations (an event which I greatly depre- 
cate, from my private friendship with many members who might 
happen to be present, and my sense of the great exertions which 
many of them have made for the public interest), and a motion of 
adjournment being made, should be opposed, and an address to Pro- 
vidence moved, that it would be graciously pleased to turn back the 
overflow, and direct the waters into another channel. This, it will 
be said, would be absurd; but consider whether you are acting upon 
a principle of greater intrinsic wisdom, when, after provoking the 
Tesentments, you arm and martialize the ambition of men, under the 
vain assurance, that Providence will work a miracle in the consti- 
tution of human nature, and dispose it to pay injustice with affection, 
oppression with cordial support. This is, in fact, the true character of 
your expectations ; nothing less than that the Author of the Universe 
should subvert His laws to ratify your statutes, and disturb the 
settled course of nature to confirm the weak, the base expedients of 
man. What says the decalogue? Honour thy father. What says 
the penal law? Take away his estate! Again, says the deca- 
logue, do not steal. The law, on the contrary, proclaims, yoti may 
rob a Catholic ! The great en*or of our policy is, that it presup- 
poses that the origmal rights of our nature may be violated with 
^punity, in imagining that a transgression of natural law can be 
punished only hereafter. But there is an immediate, as well as a 
future retribution, and a remedy provided by natural causes for this 
obstruction of natural justice. The early effect of the promulgation 
of the penal code in Ireland, was to confound tyrant and slave, Pro- 
testant and Catholic, in one common mass of misery and insignificance. 
A new law against English Catholics, was made in the reign of 
George IL, and mark the result ! when a militia force of 6,000 was 
granted, it could not be raised. The Duke of Cumberland, son of 
George II., would not allow a man to be recruited in Ireland, 
except perhaps a weaver from the north. And what was the 
consequence ? We met our own laws at Fontenoy. The victorious 
troops of England were stopped in their career of triumph by that 
Irish brigade which the folly of the 'penal laws had shut out from 
the ranks of the British army. 
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A little attention will show ns that, in the same proportion a&n 
have conceded to the Catholic, have we grown strong and powerM 
by our indulgence, and that we have been the blind instnunenft 
of our own misfortunes, and of inflicting judgment on ourselves^ lsj[ 
refusing justice to our fellow-subjects. LT it be contended, that U^ 
support the church it is expedient to continue these disabilities, I 
dissent from that opinion. If it could indeed be proved, I shonid 
say that you had acted in defiance of all the principles of hnmao 
justice and freedom, in having taken away their church from tbo 
Irish, in order to establish your own, and in afterwards attemptiog 
to secure that establishment by disqualifying the people, and 
compelling them at the same time to pay for its support. This is to 
fly directly in the face of the plainest canons of the Almighty. Fm 
the benefit of eleven hundred, to disqualify four or Qve millions, is 
the insolent eflbrt of bigotry, not the benignant precept of Ckis- 
tianity, and all this not for the preservation of their property, for 
that was secured, but for bigotiy, for intolerance, for avarice, for a 
vile, abominable, illegitimate, and atrocious usurpation. The laws 
of Iftod cry out against it ; the spirit of Christianity cries out against 
it ; the laws of England, and the spirit and principles of its consti- 
tution ciy out against such a system. 

An honourable member once expressed his apprehension, that the 
Catholic, if admitted to a seat in parliament, would exert himself to 
promote the interests of his own religion, and to dispossess' the 
Church of England. I must remind the House, however, that it is 
contrary to every principle of legislation to inflict penalties on 
supposed ofienders, or to punish imaginary crimes, and to deal out 
chastisement in advance. I ask them to remember, that by the 
oaths of the Catholics, oaths which we are bound to believe, we haic 
their solemn engagement to defend and preserve the constitution as 
by law established. If you acknowledge that the chnrch can only 
be supported on the ruins of Irish liberty, then I say that the chnrch 
ought not, and cannot, be so supported. The chm-ch was estab- 
lished that men might resort to it for consolation and hope ; it was 
not made for the king, or for the cpnrt, or for men of fashion 
exclusively. For the people it was instituted, and by its beneficial 
effects on the people must its excellence be appreciated. It was 
with this persuasion that the kirk was established in Scotland ; bnt 
widely different was the policy with respect to Ireland. Upon no 
other principle, however, can the church be really recognized as the 
house of God. It is no longer than it adheres to that principle that 
it has any foundation in Christianity; when it deserts it, it becomes 
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tho asylum of pride, of avarice, of bigotiy; an establishment 

5 iiouiished by the worst vices of our nature, and ftilfillihg its baneful 

J parposes, milike t^e church of a Christian God, by dividing, 

SI uppres^ing, and apostatizing mankind. In a political sense, the 

i Irish hold eveiything by the satine tenure as their fellow-^iibjects iu 

i England ; the landlord and tenant clsum eqnally by virtue of the 

i( act of settlement. If the government of England chose to say, that 

i the Church of Ireland is not to be secured by law, by the allegiance 

of the people, by the coincidencie between the people and their 

: liberties, but by the title of right and claim qf conquest — if they so 

chose to blaspheme their title, they then must come to this ; they 

« must pause to consider between the laws of God and the policy of 

man ; they must put their own wisdom into one scale, and in the 

« other, to be weighed against it, place the Almighty ! Let us avoid 

[ any situation approaching to such a state of things. 

Upon these vaiions considerations, I submit it to the good sense 

I and justice of the House, that such remaining penalties and incapa- 

; cities as attach upon the Catholics should be removed, that we may 

' nnite them with ourselves in a common feeling in a common cause. 

I freely admit, that if there should recur a period when a French 

Pope might occupy the pontifical chair, it would be necessaiy to 

guard against the exercise of his influence in the nomination of 

bishops.^ This, however, is an additional reason, I conceive, to 

induce the House to go itato a committee^ in which this 

particular branch of the question may be fairly discussed. I 

shall ever be as earnest as any man in my wishes and exertions 

to prevent the t;haos and horrors of foreign invasion or foreign 

domination. 

It has been asserted that what the Catholics claim is of little value. 
This is a poor argument against acceding to it. If one person 
robbed another, would it be any defence of his honesty to urge that 
what he had stolen was of little value to the owner? I know there 
are some who are for entering into certain stipulations with the 
Catholics ; this is foolish. You can never gain an}i;hing with a 
people by conditions : it is the silliest thing on' Earth to think of 
conciliating by merchandizing their claims. Many there are, some 
I know, who imagine that the Irish Catholic is indifferent as to tho 
fate of these demands. However, that is not the question ; you 
have no right to ask them whether they desire, but ask yourselves 
whether it is just to grant. If you redly think them so careless on 
the subject, all you have established by the argument is this: "We, 
by our bad government, have so debilitated you, so brokea ^<i'^x 
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livarts and debased your spints, that «yen liberty has become of no 
account amongst yon, and you have no understanding to pike H» 
blessings*'. Will this be a matter of boast to England? Bot 
liberty is not to be made the creature of circnmstance or oondidoB. 
Kngland ought to know this. What made her, vrhst inspired, wiiat 
rjiised her to such eminence in the world as that on which she now 
stands, but this inherent spirit of liberty ; this spirit, whidi she wh 
never so reduced as not to think worth contesting for? Did Mr. 
Hampden think so ? was he so senseless ? did he not think that s 
naked freeman was a' nobler object than a superb slave ? 

It has been said that the Catholics of Ireland are too poor and 
too senseless to wish for any removal of their disqualifications. By 
the return made to government, it appears that the expenditure of that 
country, which was but lately not more than one million, has becofflc 
seven, eight, and ten millions. To say, that a country which 
expends ten millions is too poor for liberty is false and preposterous^ 
Before the Union, the expenditure of Ireland was ^£1, 600,000 ; and 
her debt, three millions : she had then a free trade and jl fr« 
constitution. Since that she has gone on increasing in debt and 
expenditure; she has contributed to England, exclusive of her 
cattle, her provisions, her men, above sixty- five millions of mooer; 
8he is the hundred-handed giant, and holding out to you in evert 
liand a benefit. Therefore, when you say to her that she is too poor 
for liberty, you talk in language unknown to England ; you do not 
speak the dialect of the people. Depend upon it, when you addrea 
Ireland in this Jacobite phrase, you will not argue her out of her 
wish for liberty ; but you will argue England out of her respect for 
her freedom. When you once sully your lips with this meannes?, 
this baseness, and this servitude, you will not convey the poison to 
her, but you will cast a taint upon your own land and your oirn 
constitution. You need not gloss over your injustice by the idea 
that what you refuse is trifling. The Catholics have wisely refirained 
from stating their grievances in this petition. But what they vt 
excluded from is not a bauble. Do you know what the privileges 
are, which you refuse to the Irish Roman Catholics? Do you thik 
they merely relate to some insignificant baubles, or that they vt 
merely confined to the obtaining seats in parliament ? They are 
excluded from seats in this House, from offices in the bank, firom the 
situation of sherifi^, from the best places at the bar, from the highest 
stations in the army, from any participation in the state ; they an 
deprived of their civil liberties, they are galled by tithes ; and whit 
remedy do you offer them ? Nothing ! 
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While these grievances remain to be removed, let it not be iai4 
that the Irish are indifferent to them. Yon wound the Catboiie by 
taking away from him his dvil capacity, and then yon vote titbit 
upon him. Yon have marked him out as an object of degradation ; 
you have separated him by disqualification ^m his Protestant 
brethren. One set of men are at conrt, and the other are not* 
You instigate the lower orders to revile each other ; and if once a 
servant of the crown be permitted to revile and degrade any portion 
of his Majest/s subjects, that portion cannot be said to be free, that 
portion is in every sense degraded. 

It has been said, that the oath of the chief magistrate is a 
hindrance to any farther extension of privileges to the Catholics. 
We suppose this oath to be a check, and we suppose this cheek 
immutable with respect to alleviating, but changeable with respect 
to grinding the subject. But this oath can by no means in any sense 
be construed as an obstacle to the privileges of the Catholics. The 
imposition of the qualification oath did not take place with regard to 
Irdand till 1782, because the English Parliament had no right to 
impose any such oath. What then has been done since the Union? 
You have taken from us a parliament where Catholics wera 
admissible, and brought us into a parliament where, by the oath d 
the King, it is pretended that Catholics are inadmbsible. And this 
is what we have got then by the Union ! According to this inter- 
pretation, the Union was a most monstrous innovation, for it 
supposes that religion depends alone for support on pains and 
penalties ; that is, that it is false, and that it does not stand on its 
own evidence ; it supposes that religion is merely a state trick, and 
that the first magistrate can alone preserve it by the infliction of 
pains and penalties. 

It has been said, that the disqualifying oath is a fundamental law 
of the land. There are, I will allow, laws which are fundamental ; 
liberty is one of the fundamental principles of our nature ; and the 
laws which support these fundamental principles must be funda- 
mental laws. The declaration of rights, for example, is a funda- 
mental law ; but the laws which deprive the Catholics of their 
liberty are not fundamental. In this way you would have two sorts 
oi fundamental laws ; you would have the laws which support &ui\ 
maintain you in the possession of your own privileges, and the laws 
which consign the privileges of the Catholics to damnation ; as ii 
the liberties of 1Q,000,000 of men could only bo secm-ed by makmg 
4,000,000 the enemy of that 10,000,000. We must always 
remember, that to endeai' a constitution to a people, it must not \j9 
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iinjust towards them ; and that if a people are intOTested in a con- 
stitution, the more likely is that constitution to be lasting. AVhat 
are the terms of this oath ? It declares that mass is to be held hi 
abhorrence, and that it is an idolatry ; that is to say, that all those 
Catholic nations who have been your allies are iddaters ; that Ae 
Prince Regent of Portugal, whom you are bound to establish on his 
throne, is an idolater; the Emperor of Austria is an idolater ; the 
King of the two Sicilies is an idolater ; that the people of Portugal, 
to whom you formerly voted one million, and lately two milMons, are 
idolaters ; the Spaniards, your own fellow-subjects of Canada, and 
four-fifths of your fellow-subjects of Ireland, are idolaters. Thus the 
qualification of an English gentleman to serve in parliament is a Hbel 
on his allies and a libel on his fellow-subjects. It is not easy 
indeed in all to draw the line of distinction, and say what laws are not 
fundamental, and what laws are ; but here there is no occasion ; for 
liere are laws which you yourselves have declared not to be funda- 
mental, but to be provisory. In the Union with Scotland, yon 
expressly say that this is subject to the discretion of patiiament ; 
you say, " until the parliament of the United Kingdom shall oth«^ 
wise provide ". Such is the language on this subject, in the twenty- 
second section of the Scotch Union, and the twenty-fourth of the 
Irish Union. These laws, therefOTC, are only provisory^ and not 
fundamental ; you have declared it repeatedly ; and you have thus 
abandoned the great argument against the admissibility of the 
Catholics. By the Union, the declaration of right did not exclude 
for ever the Catholics : that declaration which signifies this is sub- 
ject to a future provision. Who are the parties to these Unions? 
The King and the parliaments. When I bring up to your table a 
petition loaded with the multitude of signatures which it contains, 
let it not be said that the declaration is against them, which the 
parliament of England and the parliament of Scotland, which the 
parliament of Britain and the parliament of Ireland, have declared to 
be no part of the fdndamental laws of the land. Why was this 
clause introduced into the Irish Union ? It was introduced for the 
sake of facilitating the Union ; it held out to the Catholics 1^ pos- 
sibility of the removal of their disabilities in the strongest terms ; 
and it made the King a witness that nothing stood in the way of 
that removal, that it was a subject free to be debated, that there 
was no coronation oath against it, and no fundamental law of the 
land. I appeal to the candour of the House, if. this is not a fair 
construction of the meaning of this clause.' I appeal to the com- 
mon sense and integrity of the nation. I appeal to that old English 
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honotir which has, as it were, dove-tailed itself into yorar eonstitn- 
tion. I propose to yon a measnre which will give yon safety, and 
make yomr enemies weak. Will yon not adopt it ? Why then will 
yon sn{^port a principle which tarnishes yonr national faith ? 

B it is said, we do not like to admit the GathoHcs to a commnnity 
of privileges with onrselVes, I wfll ask yon if yon will allow yonr- 
selves to be gmded by any sneh prejn^ces, to reject a measrare which 
is not more essential to the welfare of the Irish Roman Catholic than 
essential to yonr own safety ? What wonld yon think of the conduct 
of that regiment which shonld refnse to march with another regi- 
ment, and to act along with it, becanse that re^ment was Roman 
Catholic ? Why will yon allow yonrselves to be nnder the influence 
of such uncharitable prepossessions ? What must be the conse- 
qipence ? If yon will not tolerate one another, yon must at last 
tolerate the conqueror. England is nothing without Ireland, and 
Ireland is nothing without England. Do yon not know that the 
preservation of yonr own religion, your liberty, and all yonr privi- 
leges, depends on the success of yonr efforts, against the French ? 
Do yon not know that your success depends on your union among 
yonrselves, and that if, instead of being united, yon split and 
separate, yon are a ruined nati<Hi ? The government may tell yon 
you can wait. Yes ; God Almighty may wait, but will the enemy 
yrsii ? I now tell you, unless yon tolerate each other, you must 
tolerate a conqueror. You will be enslaved and phmdered, for con- 
fiscation will surely foHow in the train of conquest. Tims your 
property will go to other hands, and yon will be a ruined nation. 
Yon may be a very l»ave nation and a very wise nation : bat if in 
one part of yOnr policy, which is the most essential, you fail, if yon 
split among yourselves, you are a ruined nation. That one error 
wilL be your death. It will render yon incapable, with all your 
valour, to oontend successfully against yonr foe, or even to preserve 
your existence as a nation. I have often wished that some guardian 
angel would descend, and raise those sectaries from the plain of this 
worid, above the little Babel of their own dissensions, and show them 
the calamities which were approaching ; show them, in the con- 
tinuance of their jarring, ruin visible : show them France, or rather, 
hostile Europe, arrayed against them; and then say: "If you join, 
yon may live ; but divided, the destruction must be universal". 

Amidst all this discussion and cBspute about tests, there is one 
test which has missed the wisdom of the wise, which the politician 
has not discovered, and which the divine, in his Heavenly folly, has 
aliK) not discovered, but which has been discovered b^ \!cifc ^iwassssscL 
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man ; and that is, that yon most allow every man to foUoir his own 
religion, without restriction and without limitation. Catholidsm and 
allegiance aid compatible with one another. The Catholics coosd* 
tute a great proportion of yoor armies ; a great proporticHi of joot 
marine force are Catholics ; yon continue to recruit your f(H^»si»Mi 
Catholics. A statement has been furnished of the proportion betiroei 
the Protestant and Catholic part of the forces quartered in the Ide 
of Wight, and of the crews of several ships at Portsmouth, and the 
Catholics were by far the greatest proportion. I do not say that the 
number of each persuasion amounts to exactly what has been then 
stated ; but I say, that in a view of our maritime and land forces, 
the numbers of Irish Catholics are sach as to be enough to turn the 
scale of empire. They have enabled you to vanquish those Freneh, 
for a supposed attachment to whom you disqualify the Irish Catholics. 
The Russian, the Austrian, and the Prussian armies fled before ue 
armies of France. Neither the insensibility of the Bussian soldkr, 
nor the skilful evolutions of the Prussian, availed them in the dayo^ 
battle ; they all fled before the French £:rmies ; so that, with her 
collected force, she gave a final stroke to the liberties of Kmope: 
Whatever remained of the glory of Europe fell at the feet of Franoet 
In the last contest with Austria, feats of courage were displayed by 
the Austrians such as could be equalled by nothing but the courage 
that conquered them, and yet the armies of Austria were in a short 
time shattered by the armies of France. And if in another part of 
the continent you have been enabled to oppose that nation with 
more success, to whom was that success principally t(i be ascribed? 
It was to the Scotch Presbyterian, a steady and gallant soldier ; U 
Vas to the Irish Catholic, whonuyou have incapacitated from hononfl 
and rank, and who, while he was exposing to every breeze his ga^ 
ments bathed in the blood of France, was also carrying about hia 
the marks of your disqualification. One regiment, which has lately 
distinguished itself in a remarkable manner, was raised in DubBnj 
almost entirely of Catholics. Had the gaUant officer'*' who laised 
these men, raised soldiers on the principle on which we admit meiB- 
bers of parliament — ^had he insisted on their renouncing the eucharist 
and declaring their abhorrence of mass, France would have had OM 
eagle the more, and you would have had one regiment the less; bill 
that gallant man, far above the folly of theology, did not stop ftf 
the sanction of either priest or parson, but told the soldier to dnf 
for his country. 

• lieat Gen. Sir John Doyle. 
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The question is, therefore, whether Irish -Catholics are or are not 
as capable of allegiance as the Protestants are, of which one should 
think there could hardly remain a doubt. And if I can collect at 
present a general sense in favour of the claims of the Boman 
Catholics, I shall be of opinion that the country may look to the 
issue of the present contest without dismay, and that she has such a 
security within herself, that she may behold the utmost efforts of the 
enemy with tranquillity. [Mr. Grattan then moved, "That the 
petition of his Majesty's Boman Catholic subjects be referred to the 
consideration of a committee of the whole House".] 

AprU23y lSl2. 

Me. Grattan rose and said : Sir, I have changed the question, 
and instead of a conmiittee to consider the petitions, I propose to 
move for a committee to revise the laws. Thus, every person w;ho 
thinks that redress should be administered, whether in a greater or 
a less degree, whether by applying to the executive power to take 
a leading part in the business (as was the opinion of aright honourr 
able gentleman, whose opinion deserves every consideration), or by 
proceeding ourselves to administer relief, must, I say, concur in this 
motion. The present powers of England chiefly regard Ireland and 
America ; your efforts in other places must be chiefly influenced by 
fortune, but here you can arbitrate your own destinies ; here wisdom 
may save, or foUy may. undo : and if you err here, you lose, delibe- 
rately and by your own fault, your strength in the new world and 
your anchor in the old. 

The question I shall propose is a new one ; it was hitherto deba- 
ted upon the circumstance, it is on the prindple you are now to 
decide. The doom of Ireland lies before you; an^ if you finally 
decide against her petitions, you declare that three-fourths of the 
Irish, and one-fourth of the empire, shall be disqualified for ever. 
When you say, we will not accede to the wishes of Ireland now, and 
advance no reason, which must not always exist, you mean never, 
but you do not say never, because you cannot give to the tremen- 
dous sentence its proper denomination — a sentence abominable, 
unutterable, unimaginable. 

The sentence purports to disqualify for ever three-fourths of the 
people of Ireland for adhering in their own country to the religion 
of their ancestors. Becollect that Ireland is their country, and that 
your power in that country is founded on her liberties. That religioii 
IB theur right, and the gospel is their property. BevelalVs^ \sk >ift* 
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gift of God, given to man to be interpreted aceording to the best of 
that nnderstanding which his Maker has bestowed. The Christias 
reUgion is the property of man, independent of the state. The n^M 
Irishman has a right to approach his God withoirt a license im 
his king ; in this consists his duty here, and las salvation hereaftec 
The state that punishes him i(xc ib» discharge of that doty, violates ber 
own, and offends against her God and against her feUow-creatoie* Yoa 
are the only civilized nation who disqualify on account of religion. 

I allow that where religion is accompanied with anj drcumstaiioe 
that tends to disaffection, the state has a right to interfere; bat a 
that case, it is not the reUgion that the state touches, but the diaflfeo- 
tion, and here that circumstance does not exist, because here we 
have practical proofs of allegiance. You have read the puWic 
papers, you have seen the Gazette. With every repngnaooe to 
inquire into the state of the people of Ireland, there are some things 
which yovL mnst know. You know they are tighting and dying in 
yonr service, and in this knowledge you learn the falsehood of ^ 
calumnies which were onoe offered against their pretensicHiB, isd 
what is more, oh 1 shame to relate it 1 admitted as evidenee; their 
opponents said no Irish Oath<^ could be loyal to a prince of the 
House of Hanover ; they said that the Irish Catholic must ever 
hate an Englishman. They were not aware that they implied that 
the British government had made itself hated in Ireiand, and had 
misgoverned our country from the beginning ; they said that the 
Pope daimed in these realms a temporal pow^, that he claimed 
a deposing power, that he claimed a power to dispense with 
moral obligations ; they said that oaths ^d not bind the Catholic, 
and that Protestants and Catholics could never ^uudgamate. 
Their chaiqges were calumnies, the common calumnies of a 
scolding sect. They were received as evidence, notwithstandog 
they were answered by the impossibility oi their truth. Had thcj 
been true, the Christian religion could not have existed an hour; 
had they been true, the Cathdic states mnst have come long ago to 
moral and political dissolution. They were also answered (tlM^r 
need not have been answered) by six Catholic univ^»ities— <^Paiis, 
Douay, Alcala, Valladolid, Louvaine, Salamanca, the best aothod^ 
upon the subject. I need not refer to the answers ; they refilled 
their calumniators; to silence them was impossible ; they state thai 
the Pope had no temporal power in these countries ; they state that 
he has no deposing power ; and, regarding the chai^ of no £mA 
with heretics, they repel the imputation with honx>r and ooa 
These charges are also refuted by the oaths of the Oathoiics; 
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the Protestant iegislatura had made the test of their loyalty — see 
the oath of 1793 ; and by another, by the best possible answer, by 
an answer that sets misinterpretation at defiance, and refutes false 
iogro by sound fact— by the practical allegiance of the Catholic. 
You have that evidence before you ; you see it in the dis|>atches 
which recite you battles ; you yourselves, without knowing, having 
decided upon the fact. What are your votes of parliament, return- 
ing thanks to the Catholics in the army and navy ; what are they, 
but the verdict of the English Parliament in favour c^ their allegiance? 
But those Yotes of parliament that pronounce the Catholic to be 
innocent, pronounce the legislature that disqualifies them, to be^ 
guilty. Here stands on one side the parliament with -a penal 
sentence in its hand, and on the other, the Cathdic with an acquittal 
by tiiat very parliament ; thus, under your own authority is the 
Catholic acquitted and the parMament convicted. 
. With this practical evidence of tiieir alle^ance, and this your own 
seal and sanction, you have divers Protestant petitions in their 
favour ; these petitions are prayers for their privileges and evidences 
for their character. And first, where are the petitions against 
them? where is the petition from the city of London? where are 
those instruments that were to bare overlaid your table? .Your 
countrymen have not come here to mock the calamities of the state 
by petitions to defend England at this perilous moment against the 
Pope and his seven sacraments ; they have net aggravated the 
calamities of tiie state by denouncdig an eternal hostility to the 
civil privileges of three-fourths of the people of Irdand ; they have 
not petitioned for the perpetual weakness of the empire by deman- 
ding an everlasting separation of interests. The church too^I have 
not seen, in any great degree^ its interference ; I have not heard the 
eoclesiasdcal horn of discord and sedition. Where are the ministers 
of the gospel, who have lefb their God to follow the court, to damn 
their f^^ow-^reatures for pay ? Where are the numerous pulpits 
blasted by the flag of ecclesiastical Restitution ? Instead of one 
religion danming another for stipend and promotion, in the person 
of dull divines, instead of an ili*«dvised people coming down to 
parliament with peMtions against their fellow^subjects, in the character 
of mad metaphysicians, I see but i^u^ petitions agamst the 
Catholics. 

I see, on the other hand, tibe address of the liveiy of London, 
with a clause expressing a desire that civil disabilities should be 
removed. I see the sense of this great capital fiivourable, or not 
^imttse, to Msh liberty and English justice. I see Yiie^TSL ^s^^ 
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jastice, tTnth and security, speaking in the voice of many thouaai 
Englishmen, petitic^iing in their favonr. I see a petition frotn tfae 
Protestants of Ireland, denominated a Protestant petition, anddgMi 
by the greater part of the Protestant proprietors in Ireland ; iai 
petition, nnaccompamed by any connter-petition, may be called the 
Protestant interest of Ireland. The first name is Mr. David Latoaehe ; 
that gentleman had originally voted against the Catholics; kt 
seeing the changes of time, and weighing well tha public exigency, 
he now comes forward in their favonr : ever a foe to violence, and 
checking by tnms the errors of the crowd and the crimes of the eonit, 
independent equally of the king and the people, aloof from all party, 
and attached solely to the public good, he asserts to the last the integ- 
rity of his character, and gives the authority of his name and his 
house to the service of hb country. Yon have in addition to this, 
the names of the house of Leinster, of Ormond, Meath, &c. &c 

You have the Protestant merchants, the Presbyterians, and, 
coupled with the Catholics, this petition may be said to comprehend 
the property and population of Ireland ; in fact, the petiticm of 
Ireland lies upon your table. I congratulate my Protestant brethren 
in Ireland ; they have asserted the true principles of the gospel, 
they have asserted the principles of civil liberty, and they give a 
warning voice to the British empire. If any misfortune should hiq[^)en, 
they must share the evil, but they avoid the dishonour. 

Before you dismiss the petitions, let us see who is the petitioner. 
J, ^,8 kingdom of Ireland, with tier imperial crown, stands at yonr 
bar ; she applies for the civil liberty of three-fourths of her children. 
She pays you in annual revenue about six millions : she pays youm 
interest of debt, about three ; in rent of absentees, about two ; and 
in commerce, about ten. Above twenty millions of money is compre- 
hended in that denomination called Ireland ; besides the immeasv- 
able supply of men and provisions, you quadruple her debt, you add 
three-fold to her taxes, you take away her parliament, and send htf 
from your bar without a hearing, and with three-fourths of her 
people disqualified for ever. You cannot do it ; I say you cannot 
finally do it. The interest of your country woidd not support yoa; 
the feelings of your country would not support you : it is a proceed- 
ing that cannot long be perusted in. No courtier so devoted, no 
politician so hardened, no conscience so capacious. I am not afiraid 
of occasional majorities ; I remember in 1782, to have been apposed 
by a court majority, and to have beaten down that court miyocitT^ 
I remember, on a similar occasion, to have stood with twenty-fiva^ 
opposed to a strong mjgority, and to have overcome that in 
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inajority. A majority cannot overlay a great prindple. God will 
guard His own cause against rank majorities. In vain shall men 
app^ to a church-cry, or to a mock-tbnnder : the proprietor of the 
Mt is on the side of the people. 

Should yon, however, finally resolve upon such a measure, such a 
penal sentence, recollect how much you will be embarrassed by 
engagements, recollect the barrier is removed that formerly stood 
against the measure I propose. However we may lament the cause, 
we must acknowledge the fact, and perceive, that the time is now 
come in which the Catholics were to expect a gracious predilection. 
They were taught to expect that their wounds would be healed, and 
thek disabilities should cease ; that a great deliverer was on his way, 
that would wipe the tears of the Irish, and cast upon the royal 
family a new ray of glory everlasting. They gave themselves up to 
a passion that was more than allegiance, and followed the leading 
light, that cheered their painful steps through the wilderness, until 
they came to the borders of the land of promise, when, behold ! the 
vision of royal faith vanishes, and the curse which blasted their 
forefathers, is to be entailed upon their children. In addition to this 
immeasurable disappointment, you must consider another — you may 
remember the Union. Without inquiring whether the repeal of 
Catholic disability was actually promised, it was the expectation of 
that measure which carried the Union. It is the price for the 
Union, and an essential part thereof; you will now pay the purchase 
of that measure. National honour is power ; in trade, it is capital; 
in the state it is force. The name of England has carried yoa 
through a host of difficulties; we conjure you by that name to 
accede to those petitions ; shodd you .finally refuse, you repeal the 
Union ; you declare the Irish and the English to be a distinct people; 
you not only declare it, but you do it ; you dissolve the incorpora* 
tion ; they were kept together by hope, and you divide them by 
despair; you make them two distinct nations, with opposite and 
with hostile interests ; the one with civil privileges, the other with- 
out ; the one in the act of disqualifying the other ; the oppreMor 
and the oppressed. 

The idea of the Union is twofold ; a union of pariiament and a 
union of people. I see the union of parliament, and in that I im 
the measure which makes the legislature more handy to the mlttlnter; 
but where are the people? where is the consolidation? where h iim 
common interest ? where is the heart that should animate the wh/iU;^ 
and that combined giant that should put forth hii hundred hMtln 
for the state ? There is no such thing : the petitioner! tell ^ci^ i^\ 
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they tell you that it is imposable such a policy should last ; a poHcy. 
that takes away the Parliament c^ Ireland, and exclndes the CiihoU 
from the Parliament of England; a policy that obtained the Uoioa 
by the hope of admission, and now makes the exclusion eYerlaatiag. 

The Catholics nowconra to yon; they have thought thdr Protes- 
tant ncighboors along with them, and they both call upon yoa 
for the civil capacities of the Catholics, and for the integrity <^the 
empire. 

Thus, you perceive, it is no longer a question between the different 
sects of Ireland, no longer a question i*egarding the security of tke 
Protestant property or the Protestant church. Far from lookiog for 
that security in civil disqualifications, they deprecate those disqualifi- 
cations as their principal danger, and they reduce the subject to a 
question between the people of Ireland and the ministers of the ciown. 

So it now stands. But should you wish to support the minister of 
the crown against the people of Ireland, retun the UuicHi, and perpe*^ 
tuate the disqualification, the consequence must be something more 
than alienation. When you finally decide against the Catholic ques- 
tion, you abandon the idea of governing Lreland by affection, and 
you adopt the idea of coercion in its place. National disqualification, 
national litigation, informations, attachments, an angry press, an 
angry prosecution, errors on both sides ; men discharged for their 
vuluous sentiments in favour of the peqple ; such was the case of 
Mr. Stanhope ;* domestic feud added to foreign war. Such most 
be the situation of Ireland ; a situation which is nothing more Bor 
less than preparation to render the Irish mind completely hostile to 
Great Britain. This misfortune will be very great to both of us. In 
what particular way it will break out I know nOt, but I know it will 
be ^uin ; when I say ruin, you must know I mean ultimate sqpan- 

lion, separation either in fact, or separation in disposition either 

fTlll undo us. Nature protests against it: France, with aU her 
powers, could not achieve it ; dvil disqualification may« We shall 
first be destroyed, and your gorgeous em{Hre wtil follow ; you are 
ruined by the hostility of Ireland, you are ruined by her ueutralitjr. 
You are therefore pronouncing the doom of England. You, (^posad 
to the population of France, with all her appendages ; you, with 
only sixteen millions of inhabitants, strike out of actual operadoa 
four. Never was an instance of human insensibilily so fatally dis- 
played. The mad Atheniaa, when for a few bush^ of com he dis- 

* Son of Lord Harrington. He attended aad spoke at a dumer In Dsblaii ' 
Cavoor of the OathoUci. 
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qualified a part of bis fellow-citizens, was not so frantic The mad 
Greek, who in the last moments of bis existence refused the assist- 
ance of the West, danmed the cardinal, and gave np his empire, was 
not more frantic. 

A nation fighting for her existence, a wise nation, a civilised nation, 
striking out of operation one-fonrth of her people, deliberately, in her 
senses, for no reason — the eucharist is no reason, the worship of the 
Virgin Mary is no reason ; arguments of public scorn, if they were 
not the cause of public ruin — withoht any cause, except we suppose 
that the hand of death precipitates l^e empire; I say, you are 
pronouncing the doom of England. If yon ask how the people of 
Ireland feel towards you, ask yoursdves how you would feel towards 
us, if we disqualified th^e-fourths of the people of England for ever. 
The day you finally ascertain the disqualification of the Catholic, 
you pronounce the doom of Oreat Britain. It is just it should be so. 
The kmg who takes away the liberty of his subjects loses his crown; 
the people who take away the liberty of their fellow-subjects lose 
their empire. 

The* gentlemen who are inyited by the call, think, perhaps, they 
are presiding oyer a few penal laws affecting the Irish, or exercising 
a lazy tyranny in the easy chair of pride and security : depend upon 
it they are mistaken. Yon are presiding over the fame and fortune 
of that great renowned empire called Great Britain. The scales of 
your own destinies are in your own hands ; and if you throw out 
the civil liberty of the Irish Catholic, depend on it, Old England 
will be weired in die balance, and found wantmg : you will then 
have dug your own grave, and you may write your own epitaph, 
namely : 

'^England died, because she taxed America and disqualified 
Ireland". 

It is worthy to inquire how many rights you violate in order to 
destroy yourselves and your fellow-subjects. You assume a right to 
make partial laws, or laws against the very principles of legislation. . 
You govern one part of the society by one code, and the other by a 
distinct one. You make laws as arbitrary as iJiey are partial, that 
js to say, you disqualify one part of the society for differences n^t 
more essential in a political point of view, than colour or complexion ; 
as if you should say, no man shall be a general who has black hair, 
no man shall be a m^ber of parliament who has brown. You not 
only make partial and arbitnuy laws, but you invade the sacred 
right of religion, and you, with a sentence which is eternal, iuvadc 
the sacred cause of liberty. 
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They say yoti have power to regulate qualifications ; that I?, fffll 
are a tmstee for the privilege ; bnt if, under pretence of i^olatkB^ 
you destroy the privilege, you exceed yonr power and yiolate yw» 
trust Thus, if you enacted that no man who had less than £8,000 
a<year should be a member of parliament, von would disqualify tlie 
people of England, and break your trust. " Thus, when you, on the 
pretence of regulation, forbid the CathoUc to ait in parliament, yoo 
pisqualify a great part of the people of Ireland, and break your trost 

It is said, parliament may do partial iH for the general good. Yes; 
but the majority cannot take away the liberty of the minority; ftr 
this never can be the general good ; still less, can the minority, u 
in the case of Ireland, take away the libei<^ of the majority; thst 
would be a breach of the principle by which the society iscompaetei 
You cannot rob one part of the society of her property, to enrich tiit 
community ; still less, can you rob one part of the society of her 
liberty ; and least of all, can you do that in the case of IreUnd, 
which is connected with England, as that liberty is protected. 

When the general good means the e»stence of the state, there 
the ruling power may abandon a part to save the remainder. M 
what is understood by the general good in its modem applicatioa? 
It means power, as opposed to liberty : such was the case ui tbe 
American stamp act ; such was the case of the British statutes tiist 
restrained the trade of Ireland ; such is the case now ; it is tho 
power of one sect over the privileges of the other : and what is that, 
but the disqualification of the part, and the dismemberment of tbe 
wht)le ? Whenever one sect degrades another on account of religion, 
such degradation is the tyranny of a sect. When you enact, that, 
on account of his religion, no Catholic shall sit in parliament, you do 
what amounts to the tyranny of a sect. When you enact, that no 
Catholic shall be a sheriff, you do what amounts to the tyranny of 
a sect. When you enact, that no Catholic shall be a general, yon do 
what amounts to the tyranny of a sect. There are two descriptions of 
laws : the municipal law, which binds the people ; and the 
law of God, which binds the parliament and the people. When- 
ever you do any act which is contrary to His laws, as expressed 
in His work, which is the world, or in His book the BiWe, 
you exceed your right ; whenever you rest any of your estab- 
lishments on that excess, you rest it on a foundation which 
is weak and fallacious ; whenever you attempt to establish your 
government, or your property, or your church, on religious restricdoos, 
you establish them on that false foundation, and you oppose the 
Almighty ; and though you had a host of mitres on your .sictey jOt 
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banish God from your ecclesiastical constitution, and freedom fi-om 
your political. In vain shall men endeavour to make this the cause 
of the church ; they aggravate the crime by the endeavour to make 
their God their fellow in the injustice. Such rights are the rights 
of ambition : they are the rights of conquest : and, in your case 
they have been the rights of suicide. ThQj begin by attacking 
dberty ; they end by the loss of empire. 

In all matters where the legislature interferes, you will take care 
to distinguish between nomination and eligibility. Nomination is the 
right of the person who nominates, and eligibility of the person wK 
is nominated. 

Eligibility is a common-law right, and can only be taken away by 
act of parliament : but parliment can only take it away for crimes or 
unfitness : religion is neither. You cannot take away eligibility, which 
is a common-law right, on account of religion, which is a right also. 

The clause of disqualification consists of three heads: super- 
stition of the eucharist ; the adoration of the Mother of God ; and 
the Papal power. The two first are merely matters of religion, 
which the state has no right to investigate, and such as form an 
objection, which must be, and which is, for the most part entirely 
abandoned. Two parts of the objection, then, are disposed of; and 
a third only remains ; and that third, namely, the power of the 
Pope, is reduced to a mere spiritual authority: nor are the 
arguments founded, which say, that spiritual and temporal power 
ai-e inseparable; and which instance, as proof of their inseoara- 
bllity, marriage and excommunication. There is no solidity in the! i 
observation nor' their instance, inasmuch as marriage is a civil 
contract ; and all its consequences, inheritance, and legitimacy, and 
80 forth, depend on the civil quality of that contract, and cannot 
be affected by a spiritual connexion, of which the law has no 
conception, and to establish which no evidence is admissible. This 
matter has been settled by the act which allows Catholics to be on 
juries, and therefore allows them safe and competent to try the 
validity of marriage. The same may be said of excommunication, 
which is an authority which cannot be enforced ; attended by an 
obedience which cannot be commanded, the ecclesiastic who attempts 
to enforce such a power, is subject to a prosecution; and the 
parishioner who is injured is entitled to damages, and damages have 
been given accordingly. To this objection theie are further 
answers ; the law and the fact. The law, which has made the 
distinction between temporal and spiritual, and has (see 14tk ^.vA 
i5th of the king) reduced that difltmclioa to WiQ3i\^,\ft\yi^.'5^^^ 
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by Catholics under the authority of an act of paiiiameiit. It k 
remarkable, that in onr deaUnga with the Catholics, the argun^ats 
of their opponents have been answered by their l&ws. They say, 
the Catholics are not credible on their oaths ; and they have made, 
by act of parliament, their oath the test of allepance. They say, 
that temporal and spiritual power are inseparable; ai^ they have 
made them distinct by act of parliam^it. They say, that the dis- 
qualifying oath is a fundamental part of t^e law of the land ; and 
they have declared by the fourth article of the act of Union, that 
oath to be provislopary, not fundamental They say^ that by the 
constitution the Catholics should ha^e no political power ; and they 
have made them by act of parliament, that is, by the aet of Union, 
a part of the Commons, tluU; is, of tiie third estate of the empire. 
Thus, they speak to the Catholic with a double tongne, and then 
most piteously exclaim : '^ These Bomanists will keep no faith with 
heretics'^. In further answer to their objection, whieh confounds 
spiritual with temporal power, and which supposes the Pope to 
divide with the prince the allegiance of his subjects, we have the 
fact as well as the law. Let the princes of Europe tell how far the 
Pope has shared or divided the loyalty of their Catholic subjects. 
Let the Pope declare how far he conmianded the allegia&ce of the 
Roman Catholics in Europe, when he was dragged from his palace 
— this dreaded interpreter of the Scriptures, and this joint proprietor 
of allegiance, dragged to Paris through an immense extent of 
Catholic country, at the wheels of the car of a Catholic prince, 
wilij^out a sword in his support, or an arm to defend him! Or 
say, what succour has he in all his afflictions experienced, except 
when, on the shoulders of the Protestant government of England, 
this unhappy old man was supported, an image of frail fortune and 
extinguished authority, until he was finally resigned to captivity and 
oblivion, the sole attendants on his state, without an effort to restore, 
or a partizan to console him, "more formidable than ever'*, exclaims 
the petition of Cambridge ; and on this solid observation pioudy 
prays the legislature to impose on four millions of her fellow-sub- 
jects eternal disabilities. To this learned university how formidable 
then must the house of Bourbon appear. Like the Pope, that house 
has lost its dominions. How formidable Ferdinand of Spain ; like 
the Pope, he has lost his liberty, and is possessed of all the resources 
that proceed from captivity and deposition. How criminal must 
our government appear, according to this reasoning, who pay above 
£20,000,000 to support in Spain and Portugal the respective 
governments in church as well as state, and of course, are contending 
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to get np again the powers of France, in the person of the Pope, 
nom^represented to be more formidable than ever. See then how 
your riglit stands; of three objections, two are abandoned; the 
third reduced to a spiritual, atad that spiritaal power now rednced 
to nothing I 

You profess to toleralie religion; you do not tolerate reli^on when 
you puidsh it. DisabiHty is punishment; it is a punishment in a 
very high degree* Yon cannot, say^ that an application to get rid 
of that punishment is an application for power ; it is an application 
for protection. Civil capacities are defence; they are necessary to 
protect the Catholic against the injustice of a partial trial ; they are 
necessary to protect hhn against the hardships of being taxed and 
bound by a body gf which ho constitutes no part: when the 
Catholics desire eU^lnlity to the office of sheriff, they desire a pro- 
tection against juries cTdusively Protestant, modelled by a party 
sheriff; they desire that their lives and properties may not be tried 
exclusively by those who disqualify them. If this be ambition, it is 
the ambition of not being hanged by a party jury, the ambition of 
not being robbed by a party sheriff packing a party jury. On a 
question touching Catholic daims, the Roman Catholics have not 
now a fair trial in Ireland; in a case between Catholics and Pro- 
testants they have not the benefits even which foreigners possess. 
I do not say this applies to ordinajy cases, but I do say that where 
there is a question touching their exertions to obtain civil privileges, 
they have not a fair trial. How many Catholics were jurymen on 
the late trials for the violation of the convention acts? not #e; 
they are not only deprived of the great executive offices of then 
country, but pf the great protective principles by which their lives 
and properties shall be defended. They are excluded from the 
office of sheriff by which juries are empannelled, and from that legis- 
lative body by which taxes are imposed. 

Gentlemen call for security; we call for security; we call for 
security against a policy which would make the British name in Ire- 
land odious; we -call for security against a policy which would make 
the British faith in Ireland equivocal; we call for security against a 
policy which would disinherit, disqualify, and palsy a fourth part of 
the empire, 

When gentlemen on the other side call for secnrity^ let them futAUi 
the danger : does the danger consist in the eucharist, or in the poli- 
tical conseqaences attending the real presence? docs the daog^ 
exist in worship of the Virgin Mary ? does the danger exist in nn 
attachment to the house of Stuart ? Let the opponentis ^<h«& >aiii^ i^tstnitft 
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serious reason; let them afford as some apology to after ages far 
ioflicting on a fourth of our fellow-subjects political damnation to 
all eternity. Thej have but one danger to state ; let us hear it; k 
is the Pope, and the influence of France upon that power. He has 
at present no power ; France has no influence over him, and the 
Irish Catholic no conmiunication : the danger therefore is prospec- 
tive. What securities haye they taken against it ? domestic nomi- 
nation ? No, they have declared it impracticable and inadequate. 
Yon might have had the vote ; - you might have had it in 1801, wks 
you had the Pope in your power ; you might have had it in 1805, 
when you rejected Mr. Fox's proposition ; and I believe you migia 
have had it in 1808 ; but you lost it. Well, domestic nomioatio& 
they say will not do ; the vote, they say, will not do. Have they 
any other measure ? Do they propose a plan for making prosdjtes? 
Do they propose to discontinue recruiting from the Catholic body? 
They have no plan but civil disabilities, that is to say, national dis- 
qualification is the odium of the British name, and the hosdHty of 
the Irish people, and what is that but ultimate separation ? Sepa- 
ration in fact, or separation in disposition. They have talked modi 
of the security of the church, much of the security of the state,, and 
much of the necessity to fortify both ; and the only security tbee 
propose for either is virtual or actual separation. For this, tby 
church has been expected to preach, and the people to petitioB. 
Tbey tell you, that there is a great danger in the relative sitoation 
of the Pope with regard to France ; they suggest to you, of cooffe, 
thdl some remedy is necessary, and they produce a remedy which 
does not act upon the disease, but is of itself another disorder, thst 
goes to the dissolution of the empu^. For this has Oxford, for 
this has Cambridge, petitioned, with good intentions I must sup- 
pose ; but they have petitioned for the dismemberment of tie 
empire. 

Sensible of this, the people have not crowded your table wMi 
applications against the Catholics ; on the contrary, the property sod 
the Protestant interest of Ireland have petitioned for them ; and, in 
addition to this, a number of leading characters in England iMve 
declared they cannot accept of office without taking measures for the 
relief of the Catholics. This is a great security ; in this security, 
with other circumstances, I would advise the Catholics to place much 
confidence. Nothing could be more fatal to their cause than despiir: 
they may be cerfain that their application must ultimately succeed, 
and that nothing can add to its natural strength more than tiie 
temper with which it is conducted. 
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I know the strength of the cause I snppOTt; it most appeal to all 
fhA quarters of the globe; and it will walk the Eardi and flonrish, 
when dall declamation shall be silent, and the peit soi^iistiy that 
opnosed it shall be forgotten in the grave* I cannot think that ibQ 
civil capacities of mllljous, coupled with the cause of this empire, 
which is involved in their fate, shall owe their downfiedl to faXij and 
Vnaultion. As well might I suppose the navj of En^nd to be 
blown out of the ocean by a whirlwind raised by witches, or tibat 
your armies in Spain and Portugal should be laid prostrate bj Ear- 
leq^un and his wooden sword, as that such interests as I now sup- 
jDort should be overturned by a crew of quaint sophisters, or by 
mmisters, with the aid of a few studious but unenlightened ecclcsi- 
.nsticd, acting under the impulse of interest and the mask of religion. 
*rhe people, if left to themselves and their good understanding, will , 
agree; it is learned ignorance only that would sever the empire. 

As tho call of the House may have brought together many gentle' 
men who did not attend the former debates on the sntgect, I beg to 
apprise them of some further objections with whidi they must 
expect to be encountered. They will be told, that the people of 
IrMand are base and barbarous, and are not equal to the exerdse of 
civii capacities ; that is, that the first order of Catholic gentlemen 
in Ireland, who are to be affected by the repeal of these laws, are 
b^ise and barbarous; that is to say, that in the course of 600 years, 
the British government in Ireland has mad^ the people of that 
coimtry base and barbarous, or, in other words, that your govern- 
ment has been in Ireland a public calamity. They state the Cbfis- 
tian religion, as exercised in Ireland by the majority of the people, 
to be another cause of this evil ; and thus they suggest, as the only 
remedy, the adoption of a measure which would banish from that 
island her government and her religion. The folly, the indecency, 
and the insanity, of these objections do not deserve an answer. 

They will tell you, moreover, that the spbit of the act of settie- 
men(, which deposed the reigning prince for his attack on dvil and 
re/igious liberty, commits the very crime it punishes, and goes to 
deprive of civil liberties one-fourth of your fellow-subjects for ever. 
Desire those men who tell you so, to show the clause in the act of 
Battlement of such an import ; and ask them why they, in defiance 
of an express provision in the act, raise foreign Catholics to the 
highest rank in the army ? Ask them why the eucharist, which 
overpowers the understandmg, as they suppose, of Lord Fingall or 
{^b: Patrick Bellew, has no effect on these foreigners? and why they 
abandon their prejudices in favour of strangers, and ady«.wcj& ^<£«w 
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only to proscribe the natiyes of their country ? They inll tell yon 

that the disqnaUfying oath is afandamental part of the act of Union. 

Desire them to read the act of union : they will th^e find the 

disqualifying oath is directly the contrary; that by the fourth 

article of the Union it is expressly declared to be proyisicffiaiy, not 

fondamoital : and yon may add, that herein is a provision by act of 

parliament, declaring that the exdading oath, as prescribed at the 

Kevolntion, is not a fnndamental part of the constttntion. The same 

declaration will be found in the Scotch Union. Thus all the padia- 

ments of these realms haye repeatedly declared that the disqiuJifyiiig 

oath is not a fundamental part of the constitation ; and, therefore, 

against the argument of the minister on this head, jou may quote 

the two acts of TJnion, and also the authority of those who yotedfor 

the Irish act of Union, that is to say, some of the ministers tiien- 

selyes, and also of those who drew up the Irish act of Union, vho, 

I apprehend, were some of themselves. Ask them, haye tbej set 

forth in this act of parliament, that the disqualifying oath was 

])royisionary, and, after obtaining the Union, will they now belie 

their own ^w, and assert that the oath is fundamental ? They will 

tell you, that by the constitution of the country, the parliamei^ is 

Protestant. Aisk than, are not the Commons a part of paiiiameat? 

and are not they in no small proportion Catholic ? The peisons who 

argue with you thus against the Catholics, have sworn the oath >t 

your table. Desire them to read it, and there thej will find so 

profession of faith whatever ; that Christianity itself is no part of 

the qnalificatimi ; that any man can take that oath except a Catbofic. 

Ask them, whether that exclusion was not on account of political 

combinations formerly existing in Europe ? ask them whether thej 

continue ? and, in answer to all their objections and jealousy, t^ 

them why they continue to M their navy and army in sadi ao 

immense proportion with men whose race they affect to distrust, and 

therefore they presume to disqualify ? Ask the generals and admiials 

how these men act in the fleet and in the field ? Bead the lists of the 

killed and wounded, and see in what number these men have died 

in your service : read the Irish na^es of wounded officers ; lecollect 

that they cannot be generals, and see in their practical allegiance a 

complete answer to all objections. Tell them they must ext^theff 

constitution to their empire, or limit their empire to their chnrch 

establishment. Or; if you wish for further information, do not 

apply to the court, but ask the country; ask the Protestant 

gentlemen of Ireland; ask the house of Leioster; ask the hoi^e 

fif Ormond ; ask the great landed proprietors of the country, ©en 
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xvho must stand the bmnt of danger; ask iktir pedtaoa; md 
do not, in the face of tiieir opimon, decide against the mil 
pri^eges of a fourth of yonr own people; do not bacard ihe 
name Of England on snch a princ^)le ; do not hazard the empire of 
England on snch an experiment 

I ai^al to the hospitals, which are thronged with the Lull wha 
have been disabled in jonr cause, and to the fidds of Spain and 
Portugal, yet drenched with their Uood, and I torn from tbat policy 
which disgraces yonr empire, to the q»rit of civfl freedom th«t 
fonned it : that is the charm by which yonr kings have been appob- 
ted, and in whose thunder yon ride the waten of the deep. I call 
upon these principles, and upon yon to goaid yonr em^nre, in diis 
perilous moment, from rdigious strife, and from that death-doing 
policy which would teach one part of the emjMre to ent the throats 
of the other, in a metaphydcal, ecdesiastical, nnintelligible warfiue. 

I call upon you to guard your empire finom such an mmatoral 
calamity, and four millions of your fellow-snbfects from a seosdeaa, 
sfaamdess, diabolic oppression. Yon come on the cdl of the House 
to decide, as yon suppose, a great question regarding tiie people cf 
Ireland. Yon have to say to them : We are mined ; unless we 
stand by one another, we are ruined ; and they have to say to yon : 
We require our liberties ; our lives are at your service. 

He then moved, ^ That it be referred to a committee to consider 
the state of the laws imposing dvil disabilitiea on His Majesty's 
subjects professing the Catholic religion". 



February 25, 1818. 

Sis, I am very happy that the right hononrable gentleman has 
caused those passages in the bill of rights to be read to the Houses 
for I am ^tinctly of opinion, that the qualifications which it 
enumerates as the indispensable accompaniments of the sovereignty 
of this empire, ought to form a part of the preamble of any bill that 
may be introduced into parliament for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics. For, sir, it is most necessary and most wise, that when- 
ever we admit the Catholics to the privUeges which they claim, wo 
should insure to the Protestants the nnendangered continuance of all 
the privileges which are founded on the act of settlement. The samo 
measure which gives liberty f o one, should give security to the other. 
I rise, sir, to support the petition, which some time ago I had the 
honour to present from the Catholics of Ireland. I atsi^'ox^'CcAX.'V 
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maj say, withont fear of contradiction, that this petition is generaUr 
from the Catholics of Ireland ; that it is substantially true ; and mat 
it conveys the wishes of the whole body. The motion which I mean 
to make is, that the House will resolve itself into a committee, in 
parsnance of the resolution which, at the desire of my right honor- 
able friend, has been read by the clerk at the table. Sir, I knov 
very well that a resolution of a former parliament cannot bind its 
successor. At the same time, I do not conceive that I am gojityof 
any impropriety in referring to the resolution of a former parliament 
I have to lament, and it would be miserable affectation not to admow- 
ledge it, that the petitions against the claims of the Oathohcs m 
very numerously and very respectably signed. I have to lament mat 
there are still in my native country many individuals, enlightened in 
other respects, but fallible on the subject of religions distinctions. I 
have also to lament and condemn the venomous manner in ivludi 
some of these petitions denounce the Catholics. I will avoid the 
example ; and, in the allusions which I may find it necessary to make 
to the Protestant petitions, I will speak of those from whom aiey 
have proceeded with the highest respect. I respect and love manj 
of them. I dissent partially from their 4opinions ; but I respect and 
love them personally. Nay, more ; I will consider them not as pre- 
sent enemies, but as future friends to the Catholics. They live in 
the same country, they are embarked in the same cause, tiiey ha^ 
the same battles to fight against the comibon enemy for the common 
interest. Never can it be ihy wish to widen the breach between 
great bodies of men. The particular object of the Catholic petirion 
is general concord. Never can I think that any difference in reli^on 
must necessarily lead to civil 'discord. Never can I believe that 
revelation came down to us a firebrand, to justify parliament in 
withholding from a part of the subjects of the resJm thdr jnst 
rights. 

Sh*, I am the more induced to hope that the cause which I haye 
undertaken humbly to advocate, will ultimately be successful, becaose 
I recollect that in the Irish Parliament of 1792, some general and 
strong resolutions were adopted against the claims then made by the 
Catholics, and that, in the next session, more was actuallj granted to 
the Catholics than they had claimed. The undelrstanding of the Irish 
parliament enlarged with the exigency of the state. I trust Aat 
this will be the case with us. With this view to the ultimato sue* 
cess of Catholic emancipation, I beg 'leave to make a few observa- 
tions on the anti-Catholic petitions on your table, using that liberty 
with the arguments they contain, that my cause may require, hut 
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maintaining the greatest respect for the persons who have signed 
them, and whqm, I am persuaded, are sincere in tiiat which I, never- 
theless^ consider to be a very mistaken view of this most important 
subject. 

In the first place, I object to the manner in which, in many 
instances in this conntry, and more particularly in Ireland, these 
petitions have been obtained. In Ireland, they have been the con- 
sequence of a requisition to the sheriffs of the respective counties, to 
call a meeting of the Protestant inhabitants. Now, it appears to 
me to be exceedingly objectionable for a public officer to call the 
people together in sects, and to give to a private and party meeting 
the authority of a public assembly. Again, it appears to mo 
exceedingly objectionable, thus to separate religious sects, and to 
give the semblance of public authority to religious animosities. I 
object again to calling one part of his Majesty's subjects to petition 
against another ; and still more do I object to their petitioning 
another country against the liberties of their own. 

Sir, I beg not to be understood as casting any reflections on the 
Irish Protestant petitioners ; but their object has evidently been 
neither more nor less than this — ^to entreat the parliament of this 
country not to grant civil liberty to the great body of the people of 
Ireland. They petition us to inflict on their countrymen a sentence 
of perpetual incapacity : they petition us to announce to Ireland the 
destination of being for ever a divided colony, and to impress on the 
general sense an acquiescence in the necessity of this being a divided 
empire. Sitting for a moment, they have given judgment for 
eternity. Let us consider a little their reasons for this judgment. 
One of the first observations which these petitions contain is, that 
the tone which the Catholics have assumed, renders it unwise to grant 
their claims. But that is not the question. We are not in the par- 
liament of the United Empire entering into an examination of the 
arguments that may have been urged in this or that body. We 
are not inquiring whether Mr. A or Mr. B may or may not have 
spoken too freely. What has the conduct of any particular assembly 
to do with the great body of the Catholics ? The question is. Shall 
the great body of the Catholics of Ireland be emancipated ? The 
opponents of the Catholic claims say, that they ought not to be 
emancipated, because Mr. Fitzpatrick published a libel. But this is 
not a question dependent on such circumstances. I do not say that 
there may not have been much waimth exhibited in discussions in 
Ireland ; but I say that the question is. Can you in any of their pro- 
ceedings, charge the Catholics with want of allegiance? l\.Sa»^ 
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question of allegiance. If it can be proved that the G«&oMc8 cf 
Ireland have shown a disposition adverse to royaltj, then mjmodon 
ought to be rejected. But if, on the contrary, there does not app^ 
my disaflfection in their proceedings, in their speeches, or in thar 
general conduct, then the resolution of thanks to the Irish Catholics, 
which was involved in the resolution of thanks to the armj wbo 
gained the victory of Salamanca^ should bo followed np in its foil 
and gentdne spirit, and the Catholics of Ireland should be ccoisidered 
as entitled to the same civil liberties as the other loyal subjects of 
Ills Majesty's empire have a natural and legal right to possess. 

Having thus stated the question to bo one of ^legiance, let m 
proceed, sir, to examine how the anti-Catholics have made out tbeir 
case. They say that the Catholics desire political power. Why 
should they not ? Why should they be sentenced to utter and hope- 
less exclusion from all political power ? But, sir, the Catholics have 
not applied for political power. They have applied for politkal 
protection, and no farther for political power than as political power 
is inseparable from political protection. The Catholics, having gim 
pledges of their allegiance, desire not to be bound in fetteis from 
which their fellow-subjects are free ; they desire not to be taxed 
without their own consent ; they desu^ not to be tried by pemss 
who are exclusively partizans — ^not only partizans, but who aw 
actually covenanted against them. To the inquiry, ** What is yoar 
wish ?" they reply, " We wish for our liberties. W"e do not demaid 
this or that office, but we desire to possess our just civil qualifica- 
tions". Do you understand them? Is this ambition? If it is 
ambition, then was Magna Charta ambition — ^then was the Declara- 
tion of Rights ambition. Protection, not power, is the request of 
the Catholics. The Catholic petitioners ask for protection ; it is the 
Protestants who ask for power. The Protestants ask for tiie 
ascendency of their sect ; ^he Catholics ask for the ascend^cy of 
the law. Let me repeat, that I wish to treat the Protestants with 
all possible respect. It is natural that they should be tenadoos of 
their peculiar privileges. But, unquestionably, they desire, by their 
petitions, to keep all the patronage of Ireland in their hands; to 
maintain a continued ascendency : to govern the other sects in tiie 
country. While the Catholics only desire in their petitions that the 
whole should be governed by an e(Jual law, the Protestant petiti<mef9 
assert, that the Catholics want power in order to make laws for the 
Protestant church. No ; they only desire, as I have before steted, 
not to be taxed without their own consent — not to be taied by pw- 
tizans, or juries called by partizans. Their prayer is, that the Pio- 
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testant cborch should be governed, not by Catholics, but by Pro- 
testants ; for the Catholics know, and the Protestants know, that 
tmder any circumstances, and after any concessions, the majority in 
this House must be Protestants, and that by that majority the laws 
for the Protestant church must be made. ' But the members of the 
Protestant churdh who have petitioned us, desire us to make laws 
exclusively for the Catholic church. They wish to control the 
conscience of the Catholic, as well as to bind him in other respects. 
They are willing to receive the tithes of Catholic labour, but they 
desire to exclude the* Catholic from a participation in the blessings 
of the constitution. Their argument is this : " The persons who regu- 
late the Protestant church should be of that church ". Why, then, 
all the Scotch members of this House ought to be sent away. All 
who do not profess to hold the doctrines of the Church of England 
ought to be sent away* The tendency of the argument of these 
gentlemen is, that we ought to have a church government. But 
ours is not a church government, it is a representative government ; 
it includes all classes, all religions, all descriptions of persons, except 
the Catholic and the churchman. The principle on which these 
gentlemen insist will prove fatal. If you confine the enjoyments of 
the constitution to the limits of the Church of England, you will 
endanger the empire ; if you extend it to all religious persuasions, 
you will place the empire in a state of security. 

The parliament is justly called imperial. It is not a partizan. 
The Catholics of Ireland make a part of the third estate. Is it not 
so ? Is not the great b6dy of electors in Ireland Catholic ? Does^ 
it not follow, that a part, and that no inconsiderable portion, of the 
third estate is already Catholic ? And can we for a moment sup- 
pose, that this is incompatible with the genuine principles of the 
British constitution ? But the fact is, sir, that the Protestants will 
and must have the ascendency in the state. The great population 
of the empire is Protestant ; the great property of the empire is Pro- 
testant. This ascendency the Protestants have a right to possess ; 
but they ought to possess it, not by the exclusion of their fellow- 
subjects from a participation of civil liberty, but in virtue of their 
superior numbers and property. Sir, in the provision for the royal 
authority being exclusively Protestant, the Protestant interest has 
another great and wise security for the maintenance of its ascendency. 
ITie admission of the Catholics to their civil rights will be entirely 
coexistent with the maintenance of the Protestant ascendency ; and, 
by granting that admission, you will strengthen and fortify the whole 
empie. To grant the Catholics their privileges will be to identify 
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the people , Tor it is hj granting them their rights that yoo mnct 
expect to identify them, and not bj keeping them in chains. To 
grant the Catholics their privileges, maintaining the just ascendency 
of the Protestants, will bemnch more effectually to support the stat^ 
and much more effectually to support the church, than either can be 
sapported by a monopoly of power, and without that identificadon 
of the people of the two countries^ which such a measure alone can 
insure. Superficial, indeed, are the arguments of the opposers of 
emancipation ; they think, that the admission of five or six iodi- 
vidaals (such men as Lord Fingall' and other enlightened members 
of the Catholic body) into parliament will be productive of injurioM 
consequences ; but to the alienation of four or ^ve millions of per- . 
sons out of parliament, they attach no importance! A li^t 
honourable gentleman has talked of the pains and penaJtieswhidi^tf 
he thinks, were justly inflicted on the Catholics at t^e time of the 
Kevolution. They were not, however, the effects of the Revdotion, 
but took place long after the reign of Queen Anne. As to the ex- 
clusion of the Catholics from political power at the period of the 
Revolution, that was not an original idea at that period, but arose 
out of, and was founded on, the fabricated plot of Titus Gates, the 
severities occasioned by which were even mitigated at the Revolu- 
tion. And wUl parliament make the madness of that time the role 
by which the liberty of their fellow-subjects is to be regulated at all 
times? 

" But **, say the anti-Catholics, " toleration in England is greater 
,than in any other country ". Sir, I know very well, that the prin- 
ciples of every established church are in some degree hostile to 
toleration ; there is scarcely any church which will tolerate so exten- 
sively and liberally as a wise parliament ought to do. But when it 
is maintained that toleration in England exceeds that of any other 
country, and that it is perfect, I must declare my opinion to be the 
reverse. 

Abroad, in Catholic countries, p^^ons professing a difference of 
religious sentiments, enjoy not only toleration, but qualification. At 
home, in a Protestant country, persons professing a difference of 
religious sentiments, are not only disqualified, but hardly tolerated. 
Abroad, sectaries enjoy toleration, united with qualifi^tion. Here, 
they have a scanty toleration, united with pains and penalties. In 
France, for instance, no man is disqualified on account of his religions 
opinions. In Hungary, toleration and qualification are completed. 
I will read an edict issued by the Hungaiian Diet in 1791. It 
declares, '' that all persons shall have free exercise of their respec- 
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tivc reli^ons, with fWl liberty to build churches, erect steeples, 
found schools, form church-yards, and so forth, without impedimeDt'^ 
So much for religious toleration. Now for civil qualification. The 
edict proceeds to say, that " the public charges, offices, and honours, 
high or low, great and small, shall be given to native Hungarians 
who deserve well of then* country, and who are competent to hold 
them, without any regard to their religious persuasion**. This is the 
declaration of a Popish diet. This proceeds from one of those 
nations, which, according to the anti-Catholics, has no idea of tolera- 
tion, as compared with this country ! This Catholic government 
gives not only toleration, but qualification, and the Catholic Church 
acquiesces in the gift. We give toleration without qualification, 
and we accompany that toleration with pains and penalties. The 
anti-Catholic petitions require that those pains and penalties should 
be continued. The petitioners seem totally ignorant of the real state 
of things. They declare generally (mayors and corporations) that 
the principles of the Catholics are the same as they were at the worst 
of times. They state, and they state it after the demolition of the 
Vatican, after the prostration of the Inquisition, after the fall of the 
Pope, that religious toleration and civil qualification ought nof to be 
granted, which is allowed in every great country in Europe, England 
excepted. They assume that to be true in argument which is false 
in fact. They quote Catholic writers, who have said that the 
fathers and- they hold the same opinions; and on this the anti-Catholics 
found a monstrous misstatement. 

Sir, the Catholics of the present day have evinced their principles 
by their oaths. They have abjured every criminal tenet attributed 
to their ancestors. In taking an oath framed by a Protestant, 
enacted by a Protestant parliament, and going into the minutice of 
rejection, the Catholics have acquitted themselves, by a solemn 
obligation, of the principles formerly imputed to them. They, never- 
theless, maintain, that there is no difference of opinion between 
them and their ancestors, because they maintain that their ancestors 
were charged unjustly with- entertaining criminal opinions. This 
defence of their ancestors has been converted into a crimination of 
themselves, and they are suspected of maintaining doctrines, an 
adherence to which they deny on oath. 

It is said by the anti-Catholics, that the Catholics have been, and 
are always the same. The Catholics allow, that a true Catholic 
was and is always the same ; but they add, that a criminal Catholic 
is not a true one. " But the Catholics are enemies to the Church 
of England". Sir, this is a very hasty and unprndent assertion^ lt\ak 
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one calculated to make the Catholics that which they are not, enemies 
to the Church of England. If it proceeded from high authority, it 
might be serionslj dangerous ; but coming as it does from persooB, 
however respectable, whose opinions are not entitled to very serious 
consideration, it may be comparatively innoxious. Sir, why shonld 
the Catholics be enemies of the Church of England ? If the endea- 
vours of the Catholic to obtain his civil liberties be opposed by the 
Church of England, then it is not the Catholic that is the enemy of 
the Church of England, but the Church of England that is tiie 
enemy of the Catholic. What is it, Sir, that is to make a Cadu^c 
an enemy to the Church of England? Is it his doctrines ? la it tk 
doctrine of penance, of absolution, of extreme unction ? The afSnaa- 
tive would subject the affirmer to the most just ridicule and scorn. 
So much for the hostility of the Catholics to the church. 

But it is said further, " the Catholics are enemies to the state". 
Some honourable members on the other side of the House observed, 
that they were so " in principle ". In principle ! Sir, I deny it. 
How are principles to be ascertained but by actions ? If they aw 
enemies to the state, let us go into the committee, and let those wtio 
allege that the Catholics are enemies to the state, support their 
allegations by evidence. If they plead the canons of the council of 
Lateran, of Constance, of Trent, I will produce authority of a much 
higher description; I will adduce the testimony of the parliament of 
the united empire ; I wUl quote the thanks of that parliainent noaoi- 
mously voted to the armies, of which a large component part was 
Catholic, for the most important service rendered to the state. Sir, 
the opponents of the Catholics go on to assert, that they are enemies 
to liberty. What ! the authors of Magna Charta enemies to liber^! 
And have the Catholics shown no other attachment to liberty ? I 
say that the very declaration of rights, which, on the motion of 
the right honourable gentleman opposite, was read by the clerk 
suiBciently shows the love of the Catholic to liberty. For whsC 
does that declaration ? It does not enact new laws, but it reaflSanS 
those which the declarers found already established ; arid by whom 
were they established? Who were their authors ? The Cathdics; 
those alleged enemies of the church : those alleged enemies of the 
state ; those alleged enemies of libeiiy I Why did the legislatnie, 
at the period of the Rcvolntion, go farther than to declare the law? 
Because the Roman Catholics had not only been friendly to liberty, 
but had so established the principles of liberty by statute, that the 
wisdom of the reformers could not exceed their distinct enzxX- 
ments. . 
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Sir, what is tbe amomit of the charge now preferred against the 
Roman Catholics? That they are governed and swayed by all those 
canons which, they contend, have been grossly misinterpreted, but 
which, however interpreted, they have forsworn. They are accused 
of maintaining the deposing power of the Pope, of cherishing regi- 
cidal principles, and of asserting the right of peijury. On these 
assumptions, and in this enlightened age, the Catholic is not only 
not admitted to the constitution, but formally excluded from it. Sir, 
I defy those who are hostile to Catholic concession to support their 
positions by any thing but by these canons, nugatory, contemptible, 
obsolete, and denied by the Catholics themselves. What were the 
answers made by the universities of Salamanca, Paris, Alcala, 
Louvaine, Douay, and St. Omer*s, to the questions put to them ? 
[Here Mr. Grattan read the following questions proposed to those 
tmiversities :] 

" First, Has the Pope, or cardinals, or any body of men, or any 
individual of the Church of Rome, any civil authority, power, juris- 
diction, or preeminence whatsoever, within the realm of England ? 

" Second, Can the Pope, or cardinals, or any body of men, or any 
individual of the Church of Rome, absolve or dispense with his 
Majesty's subjects from their oath of allegiance, upon any pretext 
whatsoever ? 

" Thud, Is there any principle in the tenets of the Catholic faith, 
by which Catholics may break faith with Protestants, or other 
persons dijBTering from them in religious opmions, in any transaction, 
either of a public or a private nature ?'* 

Sur, continued Mr. Grattan, on the best authorities, I can assert 
that those learned bodies were disposed, not to deny, but to ridicule 
the opinions imputed to them ; not to reject, but to scorn them. 
They, however, answered, that the Pope had no such deposing 
power, and that, as to the supposition that the Catholics would keep 
no faith with Protestants, they were almost ashamed to say anythitg 
on the subject. Sir, a book has been alluded to, used by the 
sjtudents at Maynooth ; and it has been adduced as decisive evidence, 
not only of the criminal principles of the Catholics, but as a proof of • 
the criminal principles which the posterity of the existing Catholics 
were doomed to imbibe, by its being rendered available to tbe 
purpose of their education. These criminal fninciples are tbe 
authority of the Pope to depose royal authority, the consequent 
i*egicidal disposition of the Catholics, and the tenet that no faith 
is to be k^pt with heretics. The work I allude to, Sir, Is eallevi 
Tractatua de Ecdem; and, with the permission ^ U&e ^q«w^<) \ 
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Mill read several passages to show how baaeless t^dr asaertkn 
ai-e. 

[The right honourahle gentleman here read some extracts frwi 
the book m question. They stated that Christ had not granted t» 
St. Peter durect or indhect power over the temporal concerns of 
kingdoms ; that bj the kings and emperors of states alone the 
sapreme temporal establishment of them onght to be held ; that the 
declarations of pontiffs were not to be considered as infallible, (s a 
points of faith which it was necessary to salvation to bdieve.] 

Here then, Sir, said Mr. Grattan, is a book which has been traduced 
as a concentration of evils, and it appears th^t it enjoins prindi^ 
directly the reverse of those which have been ascribed to it. ^V^ 
such are the misrepresentations that are circulated, the result is not 
surprising. But there is another work of higher authority, to whkA 
I wish to refer. I mean the Common Prayer Book of the Catholics. 

[The right honourable gentleman here quoted several passages 
from the Catholic Prayer Book, the tenor of which was, to dedart 
that no general council, much less a papal consistory, had the power 
\>f deposing sovereigns, or absolving subjects from their alleigance; 
^at the Pope had no authority, direct or indirect, over temporal 
affairs; that, notwithstanding any papal interference, all CathoBc 
subjects were bound to defend their king and country at the hazard 
of their lives and fortunes, even against the Pope himself should he 
invade then: ccwmtry ; and that the alleged duty of Catholic subjects 
to murder their princes, if excommunicated for heresy, was impious 
and execrable, being contrary to all the known laws of Grodand nature.] 

I have another instance with which I shall beg leave to trouble 
the House, and which would go to complete the chain of proofe 
that show the Catholics are not without principles of allegiance, and 
which would acquit them of every charge and imputation on tiicir 
loyalty. It is the oath taken by the Catholics, according to the SSrd 
of the King, in Ireland, after the oath of allegiance. 

"I, A. B., do hereby declare, that I do profess the Koman 
Catholic religion. 

" I, A. B., do swear, that I do abjure, contemn, and detest, as 
unchristian and impious, the principle that it is lawful to murder, 
destroy, or any ways injure any person whatsoever, for or under pre- 
tence of being a heretic ; and I do declare solemnly before God, that 
I believe that no act in itself unjust, immoral, or wicked, can ever be 
justified orexcusedbyor under pretence or colour that it was done either 
for the good of the church or in obedience to any ecdesiastacal power 
whatsoever: I also declare, that it is not an article of the CathoKc 
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faith, neither am I thereby required to believe or profess, that the 
Pope is infallible, or that I am bound to obey any order in its own 
nature immoral, though the Pope, or any ecclesiastical power, should 
issue or direct such order ; but, on the contrary, I hold that it would 
be sinful in me to pay any respect or obedience thei^to : I further 
declare, that I do not believe that any sin whatever, committed by 
me, can be forgiven at the mere will of any Pope, or any person or 
persons whatsoever ; but that sincere sorrow for past sins, a firm 
and sincere resolution to avoid future guilt, and to atone to God, 
are previous and indispensable requisites to establish a well-founded 
expectation of forgiveness; and that any person who receives 
absolution without those previous requisites, so far from obtaining 
thereby any remission of his sins, incurs the additional guilt of 
violating a sacrament : and I do swear, that I will defend, to the 
utmost of my power, the settlement and arrangement of property in 
this country as established by the laws now in bemg : I do hereby 
disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the 
present church establishment, for the purpose of substituting a 
Catholic establishment in its stead ; and I do hereby solemnly swear, 
that I will not exercise any pnvUege to which I am or may become 
entitled, to disturb and weaken the Protestant religion and Protes- 
tant government in this kingdom. — So help me Grod. 

'' I, A. B., do hereby declare, that I profess the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

'' I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, that I will be faithful, 
and bear true aUe^ance to his Majesty King George the Third, and 
him will I defend to the utmost of my power, against all conspiracies 
and attempts whatsoever that shall be made against his person, 
CTOwn, or dignity : and I will do my utmost endeavoiu: to disclose 
and make known: to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, all treasons 
and traitorous conspiracies which may be formed against him or 
them : and I do faithfully promise to maintain, support, and defend, 
to the utmost of my power, the succession of the crown ; which 
succession, by an act, entitled, * An act for the further limitation of 
the crown, and better securing; the rights and liberties of the subject', 
is, and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess 
Dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, bemg Protestants; 
hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obedience or allegiance 
unto any other person claiming or pretending a right to the crorni of 
these realms : and I do swear, that I do reject and detest, m an 
imchristian and impious position, that it is lawful to murder or 
destroy any person or persons whatsoever, for, or mider pretence <i^ 
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their bemg heretics or infidels, and also that nnchrisdan and in^ 
principle, that faith b not to be kept with heretics or infidds: aodi 
fhrther declare, that it is not an article ci my faith, and that I&i 
renounce, reject, and abjure the opinion, thiU; princes exoommoB' 
cated by the ?ope and council, or by any anthoiity of the Sec rf 
Rome, or by any authority whatsoever, may be deposed or nunM 
by their subjects, or any person whatsoever ; and I do promise tint 
I will not hold, maintiun, or abet any such opinion, or any otte 
opinions contrary to what is expressed in Hub ^laration : aodldo 
declare that I do not believe that the Pope of Borne, or any otto 
foreign prince, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or ought to hifOi 
any temporal or civil junsdiction, power, superiority, or pregnuoeaoe, 
directly or indirectly, within this reahn : and I do solemnly, in dx 
presence of God, profess, testify, and declare that I do imdos tiiie 
declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and oidinaiy aeosi 
of the words of this oath, without any evasion, equivocation, 
mental reservation whatever, and without any dispensation akei^ 
granted by the Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, or oj 
person whatever, and without thinking that I am, or can be, aoqot' 
ted before God or man, or absolved of this declaration, or ai^ pirt 
thereof, although the Pope, or any other person or authority ^ 
soever, shall dispense with, or annul the same, or dedaie thatitvtf 
null or void. — So hdp me God". 

Now, I ask, what further answer do yon require to the diKgo 
urged against the Catholics ? There is a forther — an indictment or 
information ; a criminal proceeding is the only answer. Tbe 
petitioners against the Roman Gathdics may say what they dioose 
as to their good intentions ; but with respect to the pamj^ilets ir)aA 
"charge them with murder and treason as their ci^ed, they mut 
charge them with perjniy also. If such a pamphlet was viittt 
against my Lord Fingall or Sir Edward BeUew, the printer wooii 
say in vain that he did not mean such an imputation. SnppoBB 
Lord Fingall should indict the author, would he be sufieied to 
produce the canons in his defence ? Would my Lord £31enboioogfa| 
or my Lord Eenyon, suffer him to extenuate the ofifence by d^ 
the decrees of the council of Constance or of the conncil of Trent? 
No. But the author might urge in his defence, that he hid no 
particular meaning injurious to Lord Fingall or Sir Edward BeBew, 
but to only four millions of His Majesty's Catholic subjects, Bal 
there is another refutation of such a charge against the Cathdics 
*— the impossibility of its truth. It amounts to such a pifceh of 
moral turpitude as would burst asunder the bonds of civil aid 
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social mtercoTirse, it would be a dissolution of the elements of society, 
and of the elastic principle which binds man to man. It is 
not merely unfounded, but monstrous ; it is not in the nature of 
man, but in the nature of sects, which, when they contend for power, 
charge each other witii what they know to be false* 

But there is another argument which I hope the learned divines 
will excuse me for adverting to. It is, that the Christian reh'gion, 
or its clergy, are such as to be so described. I will see the tenets 
of the petitioners against the Catholics ; I will first examine Ijhem 
when they pray, and then when they petition. When they pray, 
they address the Deity aa a God of mercy and beneficence, who sent 
His Son on Earth to spread religion, and peace, and love, amongst 
mankind. When they petition, they suppose that the Deity haa 
abandoned His own revelations ; that the human species are sunk in 
barbarism ; that Christians are become monsters ; and that the 
Deity, driven from other nations in Europe, is only preserved by the 
English divines, the colleges, and corporations. This doctrine goes 
to establish an exclusive right to power and profit, and, when 
eviscerated, is nothing more than a contest for those objects. I beg 
to be understood as speaking with the utmost respect for those divines 
who have petitioned against the Catholics, but I must take some 
liberty with their arguments. I do not dispute the purity of their 
motives, I only quarrel with the nature of their opinions ; and I hope 
that the time is not far distant when I shall see the division of sects 
lost in the union of principles, and behold every denomination acting 
as one people in one common cause. For what is it, th^ you would 
exclude a great portion of your fellow-subjects &om the participation 
of civil rights ? They are traitors and murderers according to die 
tenets which they profess! Here then is a proposition by which you 
would exclude one-^fifth of your population from the benefits of the 
constitution, in order to drive them into those crimes with which you 
charge them. If you go on, you will scold yourselves out of your 
connexion. I hope, however, that parliament will consider, whether 
the elements of concord may not be found amidst this apparent dis- 
cord. You say, on the one part, that there are legitimate objections, 
and you enumerate the evils that may arise from the removal of the 
disqualification of the Catholics. But a great portion of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland have not seen those evils. They have petitioned in 
favour of the Catholics. I have a book filled with their names iu 
my pocket. I know that it will be said again, that the Catholicf 
insist on conditions. I will not take this argument. You, th« 
parliament, are to frame your bill, and to propose your conditions. 
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The Catholics do not see what security they on^ht to gire. Thef 
say, that they have already given every Becority, though a synod of 
their bishops has declared that they have no indisposition to emj 
mode of conciliation. " We seek for nothing^, say they, " but de 
integrity of the Roman Catholic chnrch" ; but everything whididoes 
not trench on the security of their church, or which is necessaiy for 
yoa, they are ready to grant you. They are against making their 
liberty a conditional boon ; they do not see the necessity of what jon 
demand, but they will give you every security you think necessaiy, 
provided it does not derogate from the rights of their church. Then, 
I say, the privileges of the Catholics and the rights of the ProtesUnt 
church are perfectly consistent, and parliament should find the means 
of reconciling them. 

Give me leave to say, as to the anti-Catholic petitioners, that 
many of them do not profess themselves hostile to the principle, hot 
anxious about the mode of extending those rights claimed by the 
Catholics. They do not say : '' Exclude the Catiholics", but '* do not 
admit the Catholics, unless you take care of our religion". I do mt 
say, that I am obliged to agree that the church of England is in 
enemy to the liberty of the Catholics, still less that the peoide of 
England are enemies to their liberty ; so far from it, that I would 
little fear to repose the question on their good sense and sober integrit): 
I do believe, that if they believed their religion was safe, they wook 
be among the warmest friends of the Catholics. The only point, 
then, is the security of the Protestant church, and for that they have 
pointed out the means. They have no right to say, that they are 
the only judges of the conditions to be imposed, or to tell yon that 
you can only save the church of England by denying their prayers 
to the Catholics of Ireland. You shidl have declared, in the strongest 
manner, all the securities you can ask ; you shall have the crovn 
and its succession confirmed, as fundamental, unalienable, and sacred ; 
you shall have the episcopal church of England, Ireland, and Soot- 
land, as established by law. Some of the petitioners against the 
Catholics desire the separation to be eternal — ^I wonld secure the 
church and state by identification ; they would do it by patronage 
— I by union. I would eflfeet every object by bringing in a biU, 
which should contain such provisions as would guard l£e rights of 
the church and the colleges and the corporations, and I would leave 
other provisions ^0 be filled up by others in the committee, provided 
they were not filled up in such a manner as to qualify, or rather to 
neutralise, the liberty you were conceding, or to displace the gift yon 
were bestowing. Such a measure I think practicable, and I know 
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it to be desirable. The preamble I would make a covenant of concord, 
in which I would nrge the necessity of patting an end to all animosities, 
national and religions. The two islands have been for two centmries 
in a state of political contest. I wodd pat an end to it. 1 woold 
have the liberty of the press nnrestdned in eveiythmg but one— 
the people should not abuse one another out of tiieir allegiance. 
Tliey have the French and the Dutch to quarrel with abroad, and 
they may quarrel with ministers at home, or if they do not like that, 
they may attack. the opposition; but liiey should never wage war 
against each other. It is a system that you cannot put an end to 
too soon. You are one people. You have but one interest. The 
outcry which is raised among you, is neither the voice of religion 
nor the voice of nature, and it cannot be appeased too so<m. I would 
therefore propose as a first step,- that the House should go into a 
committee on the Catholic daims, agreeably to the resolution of the 
last parliament ; and I will now read the resolution wiuch I shall 
bring forward in the committee as the foundation of a bill : '^ That, 
with a view to such an adjustment as may be conducive to the peace, 
strength, uid security of tiie English constitution, and the ultimate 
. concord of the British empire, it is highly advisable to provide for 
the removal of the civil and piilitary disqualifications under which 
His Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects at present laboar ; making 
fall provision, at the same time, for the maintenance and security 
of the Protestant succession to the crown, according to the act of 
limitations, and for preserving inviolable the Protestant episcopal 
church of Great Britain and Ireland, and the church of Scotland, 
their doctrines, discipline, and government, a« by law established^'. 
Mr. Grattan then moved, '^ ^at this House will resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole House, to take into its most serious con- 
sideration the state of thelaws affecting His Majesty's Roman Catholic 
subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, with a view to such a final 
and conciliatory adjustment as may be conducive to the peace and 
strength of the United Kingdom, to the stability of the Protestauv 
establishment, and to the general satisfaction and concord of alJ cIassu 
of His Majesty's subjects"^ 
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March 2, 1813. 

The debate wbich enraed on the motion was resumed on the 27th Febnui^, 
Ist and 2nd March, when — "^ 

Mr. Grattan rose in reply : He would not, he said, at that very 
late hour, and in the exhausted state in which the House was, enter 
into anjrthing hut a hrief comment upon some obsenrations which he 
had just heard. I am asked, Sir, why I did not come forward wiA 
a specific detail on the part of the Komau Catholics of Ireland, of 
those grievances, the redress of which they now seek from the legis- 
lature, and the securities which they mean to concede. Had I so 
proceeded, Su", in what manner would I have been met ? I should 
have been answered : "You, Sir, do not speak the sentiments of the 
Catholic body of Ireland. You do not speak the opinions of the 
great population of the land; you merely pronounce the decision of 
a body calling itself the Catholic Board; you bring before the Honse 
the proceedings of a set of men unconstitutionaily legislating out of 
the kingdom-— a party now coming forward, not with the view to 
consult, but to command, the legislature of the empire". Such, Sir, 
would have been the argument by whiph I should have been lecciTcd. 
But the right honourable, gentleman opposite (Mr. Bathurat) called 
upon me to institute an inquiiy into the principles of my bill befbie 
the proper stage of its discussion, before it should meet with the 
investigation of a committee. I will do this right honourable gentle* 
man the justice to believe, that his argument in favoor of a point so 
erroneous in principle, so utterly untenable, arises not from his con- 
viction of the correctness of his logic, but is the result of the ministerial 
situation in which he is placed. He naturally writhes at the idea of 
this discussion, and easily finds objections to articles not founded in 
fact. You, Sir, in a committee will have opportunities of conside^ 
ing in the most minute manner the nature of that important subject 
*' Catholic Emandpatiou". 

It is true. Sir, that from various parts of England and Ireland, a 
variety of petitions have been presented, which now lie on joax 
table. These petitions are of three different kinds. One class from 
Eoman Catholics praying the removal of disabilities under which the 
penal statutes had placed them. A second class from Protestant 
communities, in support of the claims of their Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects ; and a third class. Sir, praying the legislature to guard 
against the danger arising from granting the prayer of the aforesaid 
petitions, and implormg parliament to guard the supremacy <^tiM 
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established churcli ; the latter, however, in very few instances, object- 
ing totally to the nature of these claims, provided sufficient securities 
were at the disposal of the state. Very few in England, Sir, very 
few in Ireland, very few in the empire, are hostile to this discussion. 
On the contrary, the great majority are favourable to the principle 
of emancipation; the qualifications of which (if any be deemed 
necessary) will be the matter to which I would call the attention of 
the House, should we go into a committee. 

The right honourable gentleman, Sir, has expressed his displeasure 
at my remarks on the means which have been resorted to in this 
country, and, in many instances, by individuals professing eur religion, 
to procure some petitions, which your clerk has read. I would not, 
Sir, indulge in any unconciliatory remarks upon the clergy of the 
country. But when the under-clergy of this country charge my 
countrymen with the crime of holding principles dangerous to the 
community, with the prc^ssion of tenets hostile to the existence of 
the state, I shall not withhold my astonishment at such a calumny ; 
nor shall I silently submit to the propagation of such libels, without 
those severe animadversions against them which their conduct deserves. 
And here I most solemnly protest against the foulness of those pro- 
ceedings. The honourable gentleman (Mr. Yorke) has been so 
completely answered by the honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Canping), that I have little to add upon the inconsistency of his vot^. 
I shall merely confine myself to that part of his speech, in which he 
directed the bill of rights to be read, and pronounced any repeal of 
the penal laws to be at variance with the solemn enactments of that 
celebrated law. I am the more led to remark upon this passage, 
because it was afterwards enforced by the secretary for teland.* 
These official gentlemen contend, that the exdosion of Catholics 
from parliament forms a part of the bill of rights. In answer to the 
assertion. Sir, I shall produce the authority of parliament, and refer 
them to an act of Qneen Anne. I shall therefore. Sir, upon their 
own document, refute their own principle. [Here the right honour- 
able gentleman read some extracts from this act, at the time of the 
Union of Scotland, also from the Irish statutes, the tenor of which 
was, " that every person in Great Britain, until parliament should 
otherwise direct (the right honourable gentleman particularly called 
theur attention to this reservation), should take the oath prescribed".] 
He concluded by contending, that any man of the plainest capacity, 
need only read the oath, to be fully satisfied that it was a conditional], 

* Mr., afterwards Sir Bobert PeiL 
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not a fimdainental provision. ^ I leave to this House toconsder 
its constracdon ; that which is plainly and obvionslj acconipaiM 
by a provisional reservation, can nev^ be recorded as a fondameabil 
enactment". 



March 9, 1818. 

Mb. Gbattan said, he had thought it imnecessary andinconvemeot 
the other night, when the House showed the greatest anxietj to 
come to a decision on the question, to go at large into any rej^to 
the argoments against his motion. He would now, however, imsA 
upon several of them ; and in doing so, he thought it rigL . to observe, 
that he had made an alteration in the resolution, as it was originaflj 
proposed. It did not, however, at all alter the principle, but merelf 
modified the terms in which it was expresflSbd. The alteration, whid^ 
he was sure could not meet with the disapprobation of the opponents 
of the measure, was to this efiect : That the House would tab 
measures for restoring to the Catholics the privileges of the constitB- 
tion, subject, however, to certain exceptions, and under such regnhi' 
tions as might be deemed necessary to support the Protestsnt 
establishment in church and state. This was a suggestion proposed 
by a right honourable gentleman, with whom, in principle, he com- 
pletely agreed : and he did most willingly comply with it, not 99 any 
dereliction of the principle, but as a modification of the terms in 
which it was conceived. With regard to the church of Scotland 
and the people of that communion, they seemed to be perfedfy 
acquiescent in the wisdom of parliament on this question. It was 
of great importance to the motion, that he could say that tlM 
presbytery of Scotland were not hostile to the measure of concession 
and conciliation. The presbyter}' of Edinburgh was, indeed, agaioflt 
the Catholics, but that of Glasgow was favourable ; and he migbt 
conclude from their not having petitioned, that the great bod^ of 
the church of Scotland was fidendly to the Catholic cause. Kor 
ooutd it be maintained, that the church of England, generally speaic- 
ing, was against the principle, though many of its membeis had 
been more active in opposing the measure than the Scottidi detgf 
had been ; and though it may be granted, that many of tiie dergjr 
were not placable, yet it did not follow as a truth, that the people 
of England were in general hostile to the communication of tM 
own privileges to i^ people of Ireland. The opposition to li* 
Catholic claims was respectable ; but at the same time they hai 
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received great aad efficient support. Notwitlistanding Uke q)po6i- 
tion, to which he would not den j the name of respectaUe^ how w«re 
we warranted to say, that the people ci England were against ihe 
motion, when so few great bodies had esquressed their opinion? If 
such was the case with the people of England, sure he was the great 
body of the Protestants in Ireland were still less nnfayonrable. Th^ 
most respectable of the petitions from that part of the empire also, 
were not founded, on the principle of opposition, but on the principle 
of security to existing establishments. He had no doubt, in short, 
that the weight of Ireland, both in point of property and reiq)ecta- 
bility, was decidedly in favour of the Catholics. 

But supposing the sense of the nation was divided on ike sublet, 
this furnished, in his mind, a decisive argument £ot finishing the con- 
troversy by the wisdom of parliament : if they found the country in 
a dispute, it was their duty to terminate it as soon as possible. The 
truth was, that too many at present of those who enjoyed the privi- 
leges of the constitution, founded their arguments for exdnsioA on 
topics which affronted and insulted those who were placed out 
of this constitution ; the controversy, therefore, must proceed to mis- 
chief, unless the wisdom of parliament interfered. He was cen- 
vinced that many people in England, who signed these anti-Catholic 
petitions, did not understand the ultimate object to which they led, 
but were influenced by misconceptions and prejudices. If, for 
instance, they were asked, in plam terms, whether they believe the 
Catholics were enemies to liberty, and disisiffected to gov^mnent, he 
had little doubt they would answer in the negative ; but one oppo- 
sition naturally begot another, and at length, by the mutual warmth 
of controversy, it might become a question, whether one-fifth of 
the population was well affected to the government or not. There 
was no saying where such disputes might end. He regretted that 
so many. of the clergy had shown a dispositicm to place the security 
of the church on the principles of exclusion. By so doing, they did 
all that lay in their po^er to place it on principles which might be 
fatal to its existence. With respect to lie enemies to the Cathdic 
cause, what had they done ? They had petitioned for a monopoly, 
and said that the concession of the claims would be dangerous. It 
was a subject fatal 4;o the Protestant monopoly and the Protestant 
church. This party was for a perpetual division, and desked par- 
liament to exclude a great portion of the people from the benefits of 
the constitution ; and upon what grounds ? upon an argument that 
tended ultimately to force them out of the empire. 

He would again revert shortly to the argumeiitalSiMA.^ec^Otfi'Osi^ 
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with the sacred name of the act of settlement. He aJlowec that it 
was a part of the act of settlement to exclude the Catholics, hot it 
was by no means an essential part which could admit of noalterstion. 
In the act of Union with Scotland, the oath was declared to be snb- 
ject to future regulation ; for it was declared, that it should remain 
as it then was, until otherwise provided for by parliament This 
sufficiently manifested the power of parliament to interfeie : and 
when his opponents set forth the consecration of the act of settlement, 
as an insuperable barrier, he should reply to them with this jho- 
visional act of parliament, which declared that the oa%. was not 
fundamental, but subject to future regulation. At the^mewhai 
the Union with Ireland was under consideration, it did not appear 
that it was deemed fundamental. Some of those who were concerned 
in that measure were still alive and in the Honse ; and were thej, 
now that they had attained their object in gaining the Union, we- 
pared to say, that they looked upon that at this day to be fnnda- 
menttd which they then allowed to be provisionary ? 

But the argument upon which some honourable gentlemen main^ 
rested, was the incompatibility of all the plans that had been pro- 
posed. His answer was, that a diversity of opinion, as to the mode 
of efecting Catholic emancipation, was by no means fatal to unity of 
principle with regard to the object. All were agreed that the 
Church of England, the Church of Scotland, and the Church of he- 
land, should be amply secured and maintsuned. Here, at least, was 
concord. If you are agreed that the Catholic religion was consistent 
with the welfare of the state, you might have different modes of con- 
ciliation, but you were agreed as to one essential point. His ligbt 
honourable Mend under tho gallery (Sir J. C. Hippesley) and him- 
self might think differently as to the particular limitations and excep- 
tions ; •any plan indeed to be proposed, would of course be a subject 
of modification arid matter of debate. When the Honse resolved to 
go into the committee, they, in fact, decided that Catholic emanci- 
pation, however a question of difficulty, was not a question of im- 
possibility. The question, indeed, before the committee, might be 
comprehended under three heads ; the first was, give full lib^ty to 
the Catholics ; the second, establish the church by every requisite 
security ; and the thurd, impose no conditions incompatible with the 
Catholic faith. These were the heads of what he should have to 
propose. 

It had been said, that Mr. Pitt had sunk under the difficnUiea 
which the subject presented ; and as a proof of this it was added, 
that he never had conuxiunicated his plan. But it was certam dtit 
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Mr. Pitt went out of office in 1801, not because his plan was im- 
practicable, but from other well-known obstacles. He did not think 
80 in 1799, or in 1800, and from his conminnication through thelatid 
Marqness Comwallis to the Catholics, it did not appear that he deemed 
the measure impracticable in the following year. That person, on 
that occasion, sent the letter he alluded to to the Catholics of Ire- 
land, in which he told them, that, " by acting with moderation, and 
pursuing a loyal and dutiful Une of conduct, they would afbrd 
additional grounds of argument to the growing number of their advo- 
cates in this country, till their object was ultimately attained'\ 
Such waj the language of the letter which Mr. Pitt caused to be 
transmitted to Lord Fmgall, Dr. Troy, and others. What, again, 
did the Marquess Comwallis say on that very occasion ? He gave 
his formal opinion, annexed to the same communication, that the 
^measure of emancipation was necessary for securing the connexion 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Again, when the question was 
brought forward by Mr. Fox in 1805, there was nothing in the 
language of Mr. Pitt to show that he considered the measure imprac- 
ticable. He said, there was a bar to its agitation, the nature of 
which was sufficiently understood, but never that it was impracti- 
cable. He differed as to the light, but not as to anything that con- 
cerned the question as a measure of regulation. He even alluded to 
the plan which he had entertained, as consisting of a vaiiety or 
regulations. Nine months after this period Mr. Pitt died ; so that 
we are now called upon to believe, that what he contemplated 
as practicable for six years, within these nine short months he found 
out to be impracticable. But what were the difficulties under which 
the mind of Mr. Pitt was supposed to sink? Why, they were 
the difficulties of promoting meritorious Catholic officers on the staff 
of the army ; of admitting such men as Lord Fingall into the House 
of Peers, and as Sir E. Bellew into the House of Commons 1 These 
were the mighty difficulties under which his mind was supposed to 
have sunk — ^he who had the ability to destroy seventy Irish boroughs I 
There was a difficulty started in the Irish parliament, at the time 
when it was proposed to grant the Catholics the right of voting at 
flections ; it was then said, that an inundation of Popery would 
iweep away everything before it. But what were the effects of this 
restoration of Catholic rights ? Ireland had evidently gained by it; 
the elections were more free and independent; they were now 
founded, not on monopoly, but on' property and respectability. 

In addition to Mr. Pitt, he begged leave to name Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Fox, and Mr. Wyndham, distinguished statesmen and philosophec^^ 
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and streniioiis snpportera of the Catholic daims. He might ^ 
enumerate men of learning, like ^e Bishop of LJandaff, and tin 
Bishop of Norwich, a name that wonid be ever respected, and whudi 
was dear to every friend of religions liberty and social freedom. It 
was also remarkable, that the Lord-lientenants of Ireland, for tin 
last fifty years, were nniformly in favour of them. Lord Fitzwillwm 
was decidedly so ; Lord Camden, who went over to L-eland wiA 
opposite sentiments, and who lived in that coontry at a most trymg 
time, when he could not avoid knowing the opinions of the Catholics, 
was ultimately for concession. He, too, was the friend of Mr. Pitt, 
and might be supposed not unacquainted with the sentim^btsof that 
individual. Lord Oomwallis publicly declared it essentially neces- 
i»ry for preserving the connexion between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. This was the practical condnszon formed by a statesman and 
a soldier, at a most ciitical period of Irish history, and was entitled 
to the utmost respect. Lord Hardwidce did not go over a friend to 
the measure ; but after some years' residence as Lord-fientenaot, 
he altered his opinion, and now supported it by bis vote. His right 
honourable friend, the late secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. Pole), 
had, at first, opposed the Catholics on account of the obstades that 
existed in certain quarters to the granting their claims ; but when, 
by the rCTioval of the restrictions on the Prince Regent, such 
obstacles were done away, and after his right hononrable friend had 
derived, from five years' official residence in Ireland, a high degree 
of experience on this subject, he had voted in favour of the Catholics, 
and had stated, that, in his opinion, tilie country conld not do wd 
without some measure of the kind. He had, for this, been charged, 
and, in his opinion, unfairly, with inconsistency. His right hononr* 
able friend's mind was not stationary, like the minds of those wh« 
made this idle accusation. He showed that it was progressive ; and 
he was right, for time and circumstances had operated veiy power* 
fully in favour of the Catholic question. 

There was a time when Roman Catholic emancipation would not 
have been heard of without horrw ; but, as had been stated byao 
honourable gentleman on a former night, the Intenseness of the pre- 
jodiee had been weakened. Those professing the two religions had 
advanced much nearer to each other in spirit ; so that, though they 
still differed on points of faith, they were much more Hkely tium 
formerly to coalesce in other respects. He intended to propose cei^ 
tain resolutions; first, that the Catholic disabilities should bi 
removed ; second, that the establishments in church and state ought 
to be effectually secured ; and he should then propose i^oktiQufir 
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the eodesiastical ooorts and other mattars, and an oath agiunst 
foreign influence. It might be demanded of him to state the regu* 
lations ; but he wonld not, and for this reason, that under pretence 
of opposing tiiese regolations, some gentlemen would Oppose the 
principle. He would only say, that if any gentleman on the other 
side proposed any regulation of security not trenching on the Catholic 
religion, he would support it ; for he valued ihe principle so much, 
that he would not hazard its loss by precipitation and punctilio. 
His object was to lay the seminal prindple of making the inhabitants 
of the empire an united people. The language we ought to hdd 
was, we ire friends to your liberty and to our own religion. Sup* 
pose he was to introduce a clause into the preamble of his bill, 
saying, it was necessary that the Protestant succession should be 
secured, in order to obtain the concurrence of some of those who 
opposed his measure, would they not th^i admit that to be provi- 
sionid now, and not fundamental, which they formerly, in their 
comments on the bill of rights, contended to be fundamental, and 
not provisionary ? For hk own part, he must say that he valued 
the principle too much to surrender or lose it for reasons of regula- 
tion. If once admitted, it would make the empire one, for it was a 
principle of union and regeneration. 

If the resolutions were agreed to, he should then move for leave 
to bring in a bill; but he was not desirous of predpitating the 
measure. He thought that time ought to be given for men's spirits 
to cool ; that they should not legislate without consulting the feelings 
of the people ; anfl that, in the mean time, they should repose upon 
the good sense of both countries, and not take any step that would 
deprive the cause of the benefit of that good sense. It might be 
asked, why the Catholics did not protest against the violence of some 
of l^eir. own body ? The answer was, that parliament had not given 
them encouragement. But when the arm of parliament should be 
once stretdied out to the Catholics, there would be many wise and 
moderate enough to embrace it. By thus evincing a conciliatory 
disposition towards the Catholics, parliament would at all events 
show that the fault did not lie with them, should the measure prove 
unsuccessful. Let them send out the dove, and she will bring back 
the olive. 

The right honourable gentleman concluded, by moving, " That, 
with a view to such an adjustment as may be conducive to the peace 
and strength of the United Kingdom, to the security of the Estab* 
lished Church, and to the ultimate concord of all classes of his 
Majest/s subjects, it is highly advisable to provide for the removaJL 
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of the dvil and-milltaiy disqualifications under which his Majesty*! 
Koman Catholic subjects now labonr ; with snch exceptions, id 
under sach regulations, as may be found necessary for preserving 
unalterably the Protestant succession to the crown, according to the 
act for the farther limitation of the crown and better securing tk 
rights and liberties of the subject, and for maintaining inviolable the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of England and Ireland, and the doe^ 
trine, discipline, and government thereof, and the Church of Scot- 
land, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and goyemment thereof 
as the same are respectively by law established ". 



May 11, 1813. 

Mr. Grattan rose, he said, for the purpose of opposing the propo- 
sition of his honourable friend. He certainly should feel a conside- 
rable degree of difficulty in answering the speech with which his 
honourable friend had prefaced his motion ; not on account of asj 
force or cogency of argument observable in it, bat from its extraor- 
dinary length, and the immense extent of the subjects which it 
comprised. He begged leave, however, before he entered into the 
consideration of his honourable friend's speech, to return him his 
most sincere thanks for the great services he had on a former 
occasion rendered to the cause of religious liberty — services which 
never could be forgotten, and which rendered it painful to be obliged 
to differ from him on the present occasion. His honourable friend now 
proposed, '' that a select committee should, in the first instance, be 
appointed to examine the state of the laws at present affecting the 
Koman Catholics". Connected with this subject, there were four 
other propositions, embodied in the same motion, the whole of which 
proceeded on the supposition that the House were ignorant with 
respect to the Catholic question. His honourable friend must sorely 
have forgotten, that thirty-five years had now elapsed since the 
question was originally discussed, and that twenty years had aheady 
been consumed in this inquiry. Could he not call to his recollection, 
that it was brought before parliament in 1791, again in 1792, in 
1793, in 1795, in 1805 (on a motion made by Mr. Fox), in 1808, 
in 1810, twice in 1811, and three times, both in 1812 and 1813? 
Had he forgotten the part he had himself taken in those difierent 
discussions, as well as the various books he had published on tiie 
subject P Was it possible that he had lost all remembrance of tiw 
victories he had gained, of the' adversaries he had put to flight| of tk 
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c theological argnments wbich be bad conducted, so modi to )m omn 
■f honour and so decidedly to the discomfiture of bis oppooeDts ? wosld 
he now contend (for so in effect he did when be stated thai tJb 
c subject was not understood by the House), that all his labonrs hsd 
been useless, or was it by a yery strange excess of self-denial^ that 
he wished to forego the fruits of those victories, and fight bis battks 
: over again, giving his enenues ground for claiming a trimopb^ 
: where they had sustained signal and complete discomfitore ? No I 
:> this was impossible ; his honourable friend's motion was defeated 
oy the services which he had performed ; his very successes in tbia 
way deprived him of the power of now saying that the country waa 
uninformed upon the subject. Under what drcumstances were they 
called on to accede to this proposition ? A resolution had been 
passed, in which the House stated, ^^ tBat it was advisable to mak4> 
provision for the repeal of the remaining penal laws^, and what was 
the motion of his honourable friend ? — ^^ that a committee should be 
appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the grounds on which 
you, the House of Commons, have resolved that it is so advisable**. 
After a debate, which continued for several days, the House came 
to this conclusion, " that it was highly advisable to provide for the 
repeal of those laws", and now they were called upon to enter into an 
examination of the principles by which jihey were influenced. With 
all respect to the House, he would suggest that such a measure would 
be little short of a disavowal of their own act. If they adopt it, 
they would tacitly say, that they regretted their admitting the intro- 
duction of the present bill. They would avow that their resolution 
was precipitate. The honourable baronet had confessed, that if the 
effect of his motion should be to got rid of this bill, he thought it 
would be so much the better. Now, it would be for the House to 
determine, whether it would be right to get rid of the bill iu such a 
manner. The question was not, whether the House would go into 
this committee merely, but whether they would reject the bill then 
pending : that, and that only would be the effect of such a procee- 
ding. It would not be a rejection for six months or for a session, 
but it would be a rejection for an indefinite period. The whole 
question of Catholic liberation would be postponed ; not as he had 
aheady observed, for a certain period. No ! it would be postponed 
till all the penal laws were examined. Not merely those laws which 
were enacted since the reformation, but those which were made 
before it ; not only our own laws against Catholics, but the procee- 
dings in colleges and ecclesiastical courts, and all the controversies 
on doubtful and disputed points. To demand of them to ^tla.\£^^^ 
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the ii&wB affecdng the Roman Oathofies, wn in effect to a^themtc 
do that whichy in respect to time, could not be done for a veiy loDg 
period. And could it be supposed, that any rational man wodd 
agree to a measure which must inevitably put off the adjustment o^ 
tMs great question for tea or even for twenty years, or could it be sop- 
posed that any person who wshed for the success of the Cathdlc caase 
woul4 be satisfied with such a delay ? Gould it be supposed tkt 
the Oathofies could be contented that theu- claims should be kept 
back for nine or ten years, until a committee had made a report upon 
the immense mass of matter which the honourable baronet wished to 
refer to them ? His honourable fiiend had alluded to the procee&i^ 
in the case of the slave trade, and observed, that the legisla^ 
proceedings on that occasion were preceded by the labours of variow 
committees. But it should ftot be overlooked, that that question 
was first agitated in 1788, and the bill was not passed till 1807, 
a period of nineteen years, dming which time incessant appeals irere 
made to the justice mnd humanity of parliament. In fact, if the 
motion were granted, they would do worse than reject the bill ; because 
they would do it with a sort of apology which stultified themsdYes, 
by. a confession of ignorance which they ought not to evince on anj 
subject, and which, on this particular subject, they could not lie 
supposed to possess. He oljected to this intended exhibition of t^ 
penal laws, because it was not necessary with a view to their repeal, 
and much matter was contained in them which was calculated to 
produce discontent and irritation. It was on this ground tiiat aa 
honourable gentleman on the other side of the House had opposed 
the production of a book which enumerated a considerable number of 
the penal laws still in existence. That honourable gentleman vis 
of opinion, that no benefit could result from such a statement of 
grievances ; but they were now called upon to do that by the com- 
mittee, which, in the particular instance referred to, had been refused, 
and themselves to fumi^ those topics for animosity, by holding 
forth to the public as acts in force, those which were in fact and in 
practice obsolete. 

This committee would not only revive the odious name of the 
penal laws, but it would answer a variety of other purposes. It 
would be a judicial committee, in which the diarges against the 
Catholic bishops would be investigated ; and whatever the result of 
such an inquiry would be, he conceived that it was one not at all 
consistent with the dignity of the House. It would not perhaps actually 
tox them with disaffection to the government, but it would certaioly, 
(whatever might be the extent of thek suspidons or accusiUions, put 
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them and the whole Catholic hodj on theu* trial, and this on thesogges- 
tion of an individual. The committee which the honourahle baronet 
proposed, was not merely to examine the acts of religions councils, 
but it was likewise to be a committee of diplomacy, for it was to 
examine all the acts which had been done by foreign states upon 
this subject ; and until their report could be had, no bill was to be 
brought in for therellef of the Catholic or the security of the Protestant. 
After this laborious investigation, a report was to be drawn up ; and, 
until that report was made, no bHl for the relief of the CathoUcs and 
the security of the Protestants could be introduced. Therefore, on 
the same principle which induced him to seize the opportunity of 
brining in the bill, he must oppose a motion which woidd have the 
effect of frustrating eveiything that had already been done. In 
stating the necessity of thus opposing his honourable friend's propo- 
sition, he could assure him that he felt the hi^est respect for him 
personally, and that he gave him full credit for the great services 
he had rendered the Roman Catholic body-^-services which no 
difibrence of opinion could ever obliterate from his mind. 

Having said thus much, he thought it was necessary to state 
briefly the nature of his bill ; and the more so, because is was said, 
that it had given great offence in Ireland, and created a flame through- 
out that country. This assertion he positively denied. As far as 
his correspondence extended, the Catholics in general were well 
pleased with the provisions of the bill : the great body professing 
the Catholic religion were ready to receive, thankfully and grate- 
fully, whatever the House of Commons thought proper to grant; 
and they were willing to give every security, provided it did not 
trench on their religioufrprinciples or their civil rights. The order 
of the day was for the second reading of the bill for the relief of the 
Roman CathoUcs. That bill consisted of four parts: it began first 
by conceding the right to sit in parliament; it secondly communi- 
cated the privilege of voting at elections for members of parliament; 
thkdly, it gave to the Roman Catholics ccwporate rights ; and fourthly, 
it also opened to them dvil and military offices. It was in fact 
what it was intended to be — a bill of incorporation. There were 
many penalties now existing in the books, but which were never 
•nforced ; and it would, of course, be desired, that they should no 
longer exist even in the books. The main object of the bill, howev^, 
was a communication of rights and privileges to the Catholics, under 
such restrictions as should be considered sufficient securities for the 
Protestant church. By givmg the Roman Catholics great politieal 
privileges in common with their Protestant fellow-iub^^QK:^ ^Oms^ 
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would be incorporated with them ; their present disabilities muM 
be rendered of no avail ; and the remaining penal laws might \$ 
Bwept oat of the statute book at any fatnre period. 

It was said, that some bodies of Catholics not onlj disappiovad 
of the bill, bat had redaced their objections to the ftom of resoht- 
tions. He, in conseqnence of this report, made it his bnoness t» 
inqoire very minutely into the fact, and he found that the statemeot 
was not true. He learned that the Catholic Board, which was more 
particularly alluded to, had entered into no such resolutions; tiist 
board had not sanctioned or adopted the sentiments impated to tiiem 
in the public papers ; and, therefore, the argument founded on the 
assumption that they had, was not tenable. It was an argument 
resting on a report, which report proved not to be fonnded in facL 
When the Catholic Board were apprised of the sncceasfol motki 
which had been made in support of Catholic emancipation, ther 
returned thanks to those gentlemen who had taken the lead on thit 
occasion, and who had been entrusted to frame the bilL Thej loet 
a second time, but no act of theii's could be construed into a 
abandonment of their former approbation. At the last meedng. 
they merely resolved to send an additional nnmber of delegaties to 
London, but they expressed no dislike to the measure pro]^)sed ftr 
the relief of the Roman Catholics. Having, in the first mstance, 
thanked those who were instrumental in bringing in the bill, it ms 
not to be inferred, because they intended to dispatch delegates to 
XiOndon, that they therefore felt dissatisfaction at the measure. 

And, if the parliament were never to pass an act in fayour of the 
liberty of the subject, because some newspaper opposed it, or t) 
come to an amicable understanding with the Boman Catholics, 
because some individual thought fit to set his veto upon a particnlff 
measure, it would be in vain to think of ever adjusting those differ- 
ences. Even if the proceeding excited some local Sssatisfactioi, 
still, he contended, they ought to go forward. A great measoe 
ought not to be abandoned, because the newspapers or a few indivi* 
duals opposed their declamation to that which would produce pnl£c 
concord and minister to public security. The whole conduct of the 
Boman Catholics showed that their gratitude kept equal pace witk 
the benefits which were conferred on them. There seemed to be i 
regular principle of action and reaction ; and, in proportion as ^ 
legislature advanced towards them with feelings of conciliation,^ 
appeared most anxious to afford every facility and accommodatioi 
in their power. If they acted on this principle, they would witk- 
bold fix>m the Catholic body what they demandeid, and to withlioU 
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it with jnslice, they must fasten on. them the imputation of discon- 
tent as a body ; but that could not be done. Their letters all 
breathed a spirit of conciliation which did them infinite honour, and 
supplied proof of the sincerity of their friendly resolution. They 
had met advance with advance, and there was no reason for either 
party to recede. He conceived that the Catholic body had fairly 
met the disposition manifested by the House to attend to their claims. 
As it was a general principle in natural philosophy, that reaction 
was equal to action, so it was found, that as soon as parliament 
evinced a wish to meet the question, a correspondent wish was 
manifested by the Catholics to come to an accommodation. 

On those objections to the bill, which appeared in the public 
papprs (although he would not allow that they came from the 
Catholic Board), he should make some observations. They appeared 
to him to be founded in complete mistake and misapprehension. 
The first objection was, that the bill did not give the Catholic peer 
a right to vote at ths election of peers. This, however, was a 
mistake ; toe bill did grant that right on the new oath being taken. 
The act of union already qualified every Irish peer to vote for the 
peers to sit in/ parliament, provided that they took the same oaths 
which must be taken by the sitting peers. The present bill made 
such an alteration in the oath as would allow the Catholic peer to 
take it, and the new oath formed the qualification for tne sitting 
member, and, being taken by the Catholic peers, generally invested 
them with the right of voting. 

It was next asserted, that the bench was not included in the bill. 
But how could this be supposed, when the bill specifically stated 
them to be " eligible for aU civil offices of trust **, with the excep- 
tions stated ? The same observation would apply to the objectioir 
of the Catholics being excluded by the bill from corporations. TheJ 
would not be excluded. The Catholics were, by this bill, admitted 
to all corporate rights. But it was objected, that thongh their 
disqualifications might be removed by the provisions of the bill, still 
they would be excluded in consequence of by-laws. Now, the by- 
laws alluded to were those which at present imposed the oaths of 
supremacy and abjuration on those who became members of a corpo» 
rate body. But by the present bill those oaths were removed, and 
no corporation could continue them contrary to the law of the land ; 
therefore the bill granted corporate rights and privileges. 

It was also contended, that Catholics were by tins bill exdtukA 
from colleges, and prevented from becoming gniu'diaos to Vr&tenimiU, 
Neither of these assertions was better fomided thtai ih(m wbkU Va 
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had already referred to. The bill only exdaded ^bem ttcmhm^ 
on what was called the foundation of Protestant ecclesiastical college' 
In this respect, it was thooght proper tliat the law should stand is 
it 18 at present. Keither wonld the Gadiolics semain exdndedlij 
the present bill fr<Hn the power of being guardians to a ProteaUnt; 
and a recent decision of the Lord Ohaiicell<ff for Ireland (Ud 
Manners) made it doubtfol whether they could be so exdaded as ik 
law now stands. 

These, he believed, were the prindpal objectionB to the bill; bet 
they were not made by the CathoHc Boai^ ; they were otgecdoitf 
which arose to the minds of individaaJs ; bat he had no heatatioiiii 
saying that they were unfounded. By the bill, the Catholics woe 
admitted, first, to the right of election ; second, to corporate^rights; 
third, to franchises ; fourth, to the bench ; fifth, they were not 
excluded from colleges; and sixth, they were not prevented firoa 
acting as guardians to Protestants. On the whole, it was a bill of 
incorporation ; a bill grantmg substantial emandpatioa to the Caibo- 
lics, and at the same time affording ample securities to thie Pratestiat 
establishment. 

Another objection had been made, that the bill did not go iqwn 
the general prindple of liberty of consdence, and did not compre- 
hend oth%r dasses to which the Catholics wished the same exteosioii 
of civil liberty. In answer to this objection, he should put it to tbe 
House, whether the committee would have been justified in finmng 
their bill upon an abstract proposition of this nature. They conceived 
that they were bound only to consider the case which the petitioBeis 
had stated, and that they were not at liberty, by introducing otbtf 
matter, to deprive the Catholics of thdr own case. If they had to 
so, the committee would not have known how to face the House 
with a bill upon a principle so different from that which was expected 
from them. The great object of the bill was, the adjustment of tbe 
claims of the Catholics ; but the princi^^e and soul of it was tbeir 
incorporation with Protestants into the general body of the empiift 
It was for this reason that the repeal of the penal laws was an object 
of far inferior importance. The great question was, the repeal of 
those oaths which now prevented the incorporation. In fact, die 
committee had abstained from touching mudi upon the penal laws, 
as that could have no other effect than to bring forward a great 
quantity of irritating matter. The repeal of those laws would be 
doing nothing without repealing the oaths. 

It was alleged, that they ought to have introduced a bill cootaiB- 
ing a specific repeal of all the penal laws. In that case, they uradd 
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have been under the necessity ofprocpeding by a numerical enumera- 
tion of those l»wrs, a mode to which he had many objections. The 
great object which they had in view, was a conciliatory adjustment 
of the Catholic claims ; and incorporation formed the very soul and 
essence of that adjustment. The laws which operated to prevent 
that incorporation were those that enforced the taking of the oaths. 
The gentlemen who framed the bill thought it better to remove those 
laws without specification by introducing new oaths; and he con- 
sidered that to be a final adjustment, by which those obnoxious acts, 
although not mentioned by name, were rendered null and of no efiect. 
If they had pursued a different coui*se, and introduced a numerous 
detail of the penal laws, they would have been compelled to bring 
forward matter of a very irritating description. Without removing 
those test laws, nothing could be done ; but by setting them aside, 
all the other acts were rendered of no avail, and were left to be done 
away by the legislature at any future time. This was the principle 
' which was acted upon in 1778 in the Irish Parliament. In the biU 
brought in at that period, a clause was inserted repealing the test 
act. That bill was sent back from England, that particular clause 
having, been expunged, and they were obliged to pass the act with- 
out this provision. In the act of 1793, the Irish Parliament did not 
state numerically the laws which were repealed. They proceeded 
on the principle now adopted, and administered great constitutional 
rights to the Roman Catholics. Having thus acted with the best 
motives and intentions, they hoped for the support of the House. 

Having stated that the present bill gave emancipation to the 
Catholic, he had next to state the securities it gave to the Protes- 
tant Those securities were to be found principally in the exceptions 
which were to be fbund in the bill and in the alteration of the oath. 
1. The first was, the exception of the situations of Lord-chancellor 
of England and Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, which were withheld from 
Roman Catholics. The office of Lord-chancellor comprised a great 
deal of ecclesiastical patronage; and the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
was the representative of the king, who must be a Protestant, inde- 
pendent of which circumstance, he possessed very considerable 
ecclesiastical gifts. 2. The second exception related to the right ot 
holding advowsons, or presenting to livings. Where any Roman 
Catholic possessed an advowson, Protestant commissions were 
appointed to superintend' its disposal. 3. In the thu-d place all 
officers in ecclesiastical courts were excepted. 4. The fourth security 
is, the exclusion of the Catholics from all ecclesiastical courts of 
judicature. 5. By the fifth, all courts of appeal, orrevveN? ^^«e«»3Mb- 
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ticai matters, were likewise excepted. 6. Catholics were ako 
excluded from situations in ecclesiastical schools. •?. Theywcw 
prevented from any interference in the disposal of Protestant benefices, 
8. All Roman Catholics were excluded from any episcc^al authority 
within these realms. 9. The nmth security is, the exclusion of non- 
resident native Catholics from such ecclesiastical dntiesand functions 
10. The tenth security consisted of an oath ccmtaining a great variety 
of clauses. By it, the Catholic swore to his aUegiance, and abjured 
the supposed regicidal and deposing power of the Pope. He also 
abjured the temporal power of His Holiness in these countries ; th« 
infallibility of the Pope, as an article of faith ; and the principle, 
that no faith was to be kept with heretics. By it the Catholie 
deposed, that he would support the Protestant saccession and the 
present state of Protestant property; that he would discover all 
plots and treasons which came within his knowledge; that he would 
not make use of any power he obtained in the state, either to its 
injury, or to the overthrow of the Protestant church ; and that, in 
the nomination of any bishop or apostolic vicar, no man should be 
chosen with his consent, of whose loyalty and tranquil disposition be 
was not convinced ; that the clergy were also to swear that, in the 
election of persons to be recommended to the apostolic functions, they 
would never choose any persona whose loyalty and good condod 
were not known to them. The oath also bound him to hold no 
intercourse with the See of Rome, which, directly or indirectly, could 
disturb the Protestant church in England, Ireland, or Scotland ; and 
that his intercourse with that see should be purely of a spiritaal 
nature. He was aware that some gentlemen would inquire, why 
tlie oath was so very long and particular. To this, his answer was, 
tliat those who drew up the present bill, found a part of that oath 
already established. They did not wish to alter a single article of 
it, as they felt it their duty to increase and not to diminish the 
securities now existing ; therefore, they had made a variety of addi- 
tions to it, comprising every point which was connected with the 
safety either of church or state. The present oath was generalised ; 
it was not necessary for a Catholic clergyman to take the fonncr 
oath unless some office were conferred upon him ; but the oath bdng 
generalised, it would now, by law, be necessary for every Boma 
Catholic in the United Kingdom to take it. They had therefbif 
added to the present oath the obligation of disclosing treason, ai 
of not recommending any clergyman whose loyalty was not well 
known. They had also extended the obligation of the oath. Tht 
former oath was only required to betaken on the acceptance of 
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office; the present oath, however, was proposed to be extended 
generally to the clergy,, as well as to the laity. These, then, were 
the securities. Whether the House would consider them to be 
sufficient, he knew not ; but great securities they unquestionably 
were. 

A right honourable gentleman, he begged leave to call him his 
right honourable friend (Mr. Canijing), had suggested some additional 
clauses. He proposed the appointment by parliament of Protestant 
commissioners, with power to withhold theur assent to the nomina- 
tion of those bishops and apostolic vicare, of whose loyalty they 
entertained any doubt, and also with power to inspect the papers 
and books connected with those nominations, with a proviso that 
they should be bound not to betray the secrets of the Catholic church. 
These clauses would amount to a complete security for domestic 
nomination. His right honourable friend had touched the subject 
with a delicate hand. Those appointed to frame the hill had not 
introduced the clauses into the bill^ not because they disapproved of 
them, but because they did not know how far the Catholic body 
might approve of their introduction. For his own part he thought 
they were liberal in their nature, and that they ought to be 
received. 

He would now say a very few words on the general merits of the 
bill now before the House, It would, no doubt, undergo some altera- 
tions here ; -but such as it was, it amounted to a plan of perfect 
domestic security and liberality — a plan, for the acconjplishment of 
which the greatest statesmen of this country had struggled in vain — 
a plan that, he trusted, at no distant period would be '^omplete^. 
If, however, the motion of the honourable baronet were acquiesced 
in, and this committee should be appointed, he should not dare to 
hope to witness the fulfilment, not only of his wishes, not only of the 
wishes of the majority of this House, but of the wishes of the majo- 
rity of the nation. This was a bill of Catholic emancipation, in 
which were provided three main securities for the Protestants. The 
first and greatest, was incorporation ; the second, a positive bar 
against domestic Catholic influence ; and the third, an effectual provi- 
sion against foreign Catholic interference. This measure, they 
submitted, ought to receive the sanction of the legislatm-e ; parlia- 
ment had already pledged itself to cencede it. It has sJready 
declared, that it was expedient to repeal the laws which deprive a 
great portion of then* countrymen of privileges they ought to enjoy, 
for the sake of producing general harmony, security, and happiness. 
Let parliament, then, fulfil the pledge it had ^vvfeu\ft\Xi^x^'Ctfi^-» 
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without being diverted from its obvious duty by motions like that to- 
night proposed. The bill was before it ; nor could any solid obj«5- 
tions be urged, unless by those who are enemies to Catholic privilege 
and Protestant security. 

May U, 1813. 

Sir, I rise to dkect the attention of the House to the course of opposi- 
tion which has this night been taken to the great measure now under 
discussion, and shall commence with the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. York), who has last spoken in the debate. He has emphatically 
told you how futile must be the success (if such should attend it) d 
this bill, when it is evident its pro\Tsion will never be complied witk 
by the party for whose relief it has been framed. Now, Sir, I say 
that such a mode of reasoning goes too far, it proves too much ; f« 
what is the deduction ? why, that there will be no Catholic episcopacy, 
because, if the clergy do not comply with the provisions of this biD, 
there can be no episcopacy ; it must, in such case, expire ; and the 
very body which the right honourable gentleman holds in terrorm 
before your view^ can no longer (upon his own argument) hare 
existence ; his fears are therefore visionaiy, and his reasoning 
groundless. So far for the clerical argument. Now, Sir, towards 
the admission of Roman Catholics into parliament : here again the 
argument of the right honourable gentleman is built upon no fonnda- 
tion. Can , any man in his senses credit the assertion, that the 
ingi-ess of the Catholics to this assembly can be productive of the 
cflfect described ? Is the right honourable gentleman so ignorant of 
the constitution of this House as for a moment to believe the prin- 
ciple he has himself laid down ? I shall not pay him so poor a com- 
l)liment as to think he does. Does he, Sir, take it for granted, that 
this is a Catholic House legislating for a Protestant people? ordoei 
he not know that this is ar Protestant House legislating for a Cath(^ 
people, a Protestant people, a Presbyterian people, a Dissenting 
people ? A House, Sir, making laws for a whole and a divided 
community ; not a particular body enacting for a particular sect 
The admission of a few Catholics here left the constitution where it 
stood. It left it as it found it, a Protestant body. The prindple 
of this bill is incorporation,, uniting the janing differences of many 
religions. 

Another argument equally defective, equally erroneous, has been 
sounded — sounded with acclamation this night; namely, that it ■ 
impossible to \mite t\i<i GaX\xo\iR mlk Ike Protestant; also that Ad 
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Catholic himself protests against this measure. This assertion I 
deny ; I repeat, sir, this denial ; let those who cheer contradict me. 
I expect nothing from their moderation ; I now challenge them to 
the proof. What, sir, constitutes this impassable abyss of separation 
between the Catholic and the Protestant? Why, forsooth, the belief 
of transubstautiation, the invocation of saints, the worship, of the 
Virgin Mary. limited ^^ew of human nature ! preposterous 
conclusion ! No, sir, it is not those visions which have separated 
the community ; the cause of this separation, such as it is, has arisen 
from the enactment of your civil penalties, continues only by then* 
operation, and with them only can have extinction and oblivion. A 
right honourable gentleman (the Speaker), whose great authority in 
the House I willingly admit, has told you that the representatives of 
Ireland will, if this clause should pass, be entirely Catholic, that the 
Catholics will engross the nomination of 100 members in this House. 
I deny this conclusion wholly ; I deny the right honourable gentle- 
man's authority here. Why principally Catholic ? It is necessaiy 
for the Speaker to prove that the entire property of Ireland is in 
Catholic hands. The fact is not so ; the gi*eat proportion of that 
property which would be represented, should this bill pass into a 
law, that great proportion, I assert, is in Protestant hands ; an^ the 
just conclusion, generally speaking, must be, that a Protestant reprc- 
seutatiou would still emanate from it. Again, I am told, you arc 
about to erect a Catholic ascendency in parliament. This, like the 
other arguments, proves — what ? the discomfiture of the supportera 
of exclusion and monopoly ; tecause, to give eflfect to this argument, 
you must make forty a greater eflfective number than six hundred ; 
you must make seven or eight the majority of four hundred. I con- 
tend for it, forty Catholics would be the major number which this 
bill would introduce into one House ; seven or eight, the major 
number it could introduce into the other. Therefore, shr, this is to 
be the foundation of a Catholic ascendency, and this is the argument 
directed to 658 legislators ! This is the principle upon which exclu- 
sion is to be pronounced towards millions of people, and here is the 
argument and the authority upon which wo are to arrive at the con- 
clusion! Therefore, I repeat, the right honourable gentleman's 
authority, great as it is in general, is, upon this particular cause, no 
authority at all. The question is not, whether you will uphold the 
Protestant establishment, but it is, whether you will endanger its 
existence, by proscribing your people. I repeat, again and again, 
that if you rcpd Catholic emancipation, yon trample to the gi'ouud 
Protestant security. 
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You addressed ns, the framers of this bill ; you said : " We will 
ar^e the point : prodace us your securities in the first instance ; we 
will then produce you our concessions**. Here they are pklr. Grattan 
here extended forth the bill]; here are oar securities: where aie 
four concessions ? How do^you meet us ? After calling on us for 
lecnrities, you reject concession, and, by that rejection, refuse the 
best security for the church, by withholding freedom from the people. 
If you vote against this clause, you vote against thebill ; you nuDiff 
your object, you falsify your pledge. The noble lord opposite (Cas* 
tlereagh) has acted a manly part ; let the noble lord share then tlw 
merit of the bill. Upon my head be 4;he odium of the clauses : to 
iusure the principle of concession, I shall submit to the minor infiringe- 
raents. The alleged unpopularity of the bill can only be temporarr. 
Should the Catholic mind be indisposed to accept it, should thor 
leaders inculcate hostility to its clauses, clauses so necessary to cany 
through its principle, why then, I shall lament such an occurrence; 
r shall feel it bitterly ; I shall then, indeed, admit, that the Catholio 
are the bitterest enemies qf themselves, and that upon their own 
heads, and on their own heads -only, can the consequences of their 
own folly rest. [Mr. Grattan hero paused for a moment, but resumed 
his wonted animation.] 

Sir, the question is, if you reject this bill, can you dwell upon the 
resrictions ? and, upon your own view of the subject, how do yoa 
stand ? You vote for the continuation of galling and jan*ing restric- 
tions upon fom* millions of your fellow-subjects. You vote for the 
unlimited power of the Pope upon this -proscribed population, instead 
of enfranchising the one, and obliterating the other. [The right 
honourable gentleman concluded in a strain of eloquence, of which it 
is impossible to convey even a faint outline.] I beseech you to pause 
before you vote this night. You stand between two important qri- 
nions. The one leads to unanimity in the nation ; the other ta 
discord in the community. The one incorporates the Catholic with 
the Protestant, and limits, nay, extinguishes, the power of the Pope; 
the other exasperates the feelings of the people, and saps the best 
securities of the empire. The one lays at your disposal a brave and 
generous people, to testify on the embattled plain the allegiance and 
the gratitude they owe you, and places your country on an irou 
pedestal, never — never to be shaken ; the other arms you, will* 
>vhat? the Pope and his visions at your back; and, with tii^ 
banners, to advance against and appal the almost overw^|dnivg 
e:iemy of Europe. 
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June 23, 1815. 

Sir, the question before you, complicated, and comprehensive, and 
doubtful as it appears, may be, notwithstanding, reduced to three 
plain considerations : whether we can contend with foreigners in the 
trade of com ; whether we can supply, in that article, our own con- 
sumption ; and whether we can at sdi times command a sufficient 
supply of that article from foreign nations. To the first question, the 
persons examined by the com committee have given a flat, positive, 
and decisive negative. They concur to affirm, that we cannot con- 
tend with foreigners in the market of com, and they 8upp<»t their 
assertion with evidence whidi is Incontestible — on the low price of 
labour abroad, the tithes, the taxes, the poor rates, the cesses, the 
high price of labour, and the various charges which attend tillage at 
home. But this evidence is necessary no longer ; the question is 
decided by the fact ; we are at this moment driven out of the com 
market ; 800,000 quarters of foreign com have been imported in 
the last half year, so that the farmer may go about his business. In 
the year 1814, Ireland exported near three millions of com, the 
principal part of which came to Great Britain. In 1812, Ireland 
exported £2,900,000 worth of com, of which £2,100,000 came to 
Great Britain. In the last half year, ending in Januaiy, Ireland 
exported into Britain 800,000 quarters of com, while the foreigner 
exported 800,000 ; so that Ireland is driven ont of the market, and 
foreign nations have taken her place. With this informatkm befr>r« 
you, the question yon most try Is reduced to this ; shall we prffUnai 
the farmer or go out of tillage ? To the huii^meniifrtM mfmHrfmn 
proposition, no pretence can be afforded, exee^^t gefitUmMrfi on ttiiy 
other side say, that if you do not abandon tillage, y<m mn^irm^mmn 
manufacture; they cannot say this — they hare saW this, 'tSmy 
have said this without an iota of evidence ; they have mS^ iJ^m e^/r^ 
trary also j they have said thai (a few ^rikJUm ex/'A^tU'A) ytm m^* 
spld the foreigner, and so saying, they have given ttp i\m i'Miwm^ mA 
the only pretence on which ft rented. Tliey hare mU/I, thai tl^ 
English manufacturer undersold the ftm^pmr^ and thai he (M WA^ 
and saying both, and proving neither, tl>ey hare left ytm fftm I// 
decide, that whatever be the foie of the mmnfmilMffm^ Si U wA ¥U, 
a quarterforcora that win destroy tliem; the Um f^ff WMmt^m^^ 
A higher price, the manatadores hare U^^tmm^i^ mA tJUn \«mmWUi^' 
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tnrers have multiplied, and because the gentlemen themselves pro- 
pose protecting duties of 745. or 76*., thereby acknowled^g tiw 
policy of protection, and therefore of an adequate protection, and 
imposing upon themselves the obligation of a proof, that while the 
less duty is safety, the higher one is destruction ; death lies, it seems, 
in the difference — at 80*. you die, and you revive at 765. 

Having gone so far, I beg to submit, that the opponents of the 
measure have not produced argument sufficient to anthorise yea to 
abandon tillage by returning to protection. I now come to the 
second question, namely, whether we can supply com sufficient f« 
our own consumption. You have done it ; you did so in the last 
century. You did so till the act of 1765: England alone did sa 
We have done so lately; the two islands have supplied their own 
consumption, with all their increased manufactnrers and all thdr 
increased population. In 1 8 1 2, these islands imported £1 2,000,000 
worth of com, and exported £14,000,000, above £300,000 more 
than their own consumption. The opposers of this measure combat 
this fact by an average, and say, that on their average we have not 
supplied our own consumption ; their average is fallacious; the cause 
of that self-supply was Ireland, and her new condition since the act 
of 1807 ; but Ireland is a growing country, and her resources area 
growing quantity ; instead, therefore, of forming a calcolation on an 
average, you should count on an increase. The evidence before the 
committee tolls you, that Ireland must increase in tillage one-third, 
and it stands uncontroverted. Now, I will tell you how she has 
grown, and read you the accounts I have taken the last fourteen years. 
I have divided them into two periods, seven years each. In the first 
seven years, commencing with 1801, Ireland exported to Great 
Britain 4,300,000 quarters of com, and her growth or increase in 
the course of that time was 2,300,000 quarters. In the same period 
of fourteen years, foreign nations sent to Great Britain, in the first 
seven years, 6,400,000 quarters of corn, and in the last seven years, 
4,200,000 quarters ; and there was a decrease of 2,200,000 quar- 
ters. Thus, Ireland has doubled her quantity, and foreign nations 
in the same period- have declined one-thurd ; and Ireland was coming 
into their place, as they are now coming into the place of Ireland. 

On the progress of Irish husbandry I beg leave to say a few 
sentences. Lord Peiy was the father of Irish agriculture. In the 
depth and extent of his sagacious and prophetic intellect, he conceived 
for his country a project, which was nothing less than the creation of 
tillage. His plan was to bring the market of the capital to the 
door of every farmer in the remotest part of the island, and he cM 
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HO by granting an inland bounty on the carriage of com to Dublin. 
He found L*eland in the article of com a country of import ; he put 
in practice his plan ; she ceased to import ; she began to export ; 
she began to export much ; she proceeded to export more ; she be- 
came a country of great, of growing, and of permanent export. The 
public care of Mr. Foster and his vigorous mind followed Lord Pery, 
and, by a graduated scaje of export, furthered the growth of tillage. 
Then came my right honourable friend (Sir John Newport), whose 
presence represses the ardour I feel to dwell on the imperishable 
honours annexed to his name and his measures. He finished the 
work by his bill of unlimited export ; and Ireland, who was fed by 
imported com in the middle of the last century, has, in the last war, 
fed herself on a scale of double population, supplied Great Britain 
with above two millions' worth of com, and sent near another million 
to supply your expeditions, and to feed foreign nations. 

It is an infirmity in the argument of the gentlemen of the other 
side of the quesfion, that Ireland should have made no part of their 
calculation, and that, in contemplating the resources of the British 
empire, they should have overlooked one-thii*d of the King's do- 
minions. Gentlemen acknowledge the principle of self-supply : they 
cannot deny it ; but they, in substance, retratt their concession, and 
say, you should not make the effort. If thd commodity — corn, for 
instance — is to be rendered dear, they do not say what they caV 
dear, but leave us to suppose that com must be deai-, if com is pro- 
tected. Thus their argument goes against all protecting dutjes, still 
more against all prohibitions, and going equally against the whole of 
your policy, goes without force against any pai*t of it. They speak 
of a surplus; to have what is sufficient ibr your consumption, you 
must, at times, have a surplus ; and you cannot, they tell you, dis- 
pose of that surplus abroad, on account of its high price. Surplus 
is the effect of plenty, and plenty is the cause of cheapness, and 
cheapness the sign of surplus ; and the proprietor will be remunerated 
by quantity for what he loses in pi-ice. Besides, will you not take 
into consideration capital, which enables the proprietor to hold over 
that surplus, nor the* increase of population that grows to con- 
sume it?« 

Conceiving that the gentlemen on the other side have not given 
reasons stfficiently strong to induce the House to give up a great 
maxim of state, and to accede to the extraordinary policy of 
abandoning those resources which Providence has given these islands 
to supply their own consumption, I come to the thbrd question, which 
isy whether jou can at all times command a sufficient quantity c£ 
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cora from foreign nations ? The gentlemen on the other ode of Ai 
question will show (it is incumbent on them to do so) that jott can; 
they will set forth what physical necessity, what moral obligslsiB, 
what law, obliges foreign nations to supply Great Britain with eofii{ 
they will show that they must furnish our expeditions, sudi u tbM 
to Portugal for instance ; expeditions, perhaps, against the ?ei7 
nations from whom the supply is to proceed ; they will show tbt 
foreign nations cannot tax, still less prohibit, the export of their 
gram ; they will show this, I hope, before they shall induce yoatt 
c(>nride your people to their policy ; but unable to show this, thej 
are reduced to rest their case on the experiment of the last war. li 
the last war they say the trial was made, and, notwithstandbg ail 
our difficulties, we found a supply from tiie continent. We did s^ 
we escaped in the last war. In the last war we made an expen- 
ment which should teach us never to rely upon foreign grsun, fwwe 
found the price immense, and, but for the Hnssian war, should have 
found the com unattainable. With this experinfent or this ex- 
perience before you, and this then- only argument for the certaiirtyirf 
foreign supply, I hope you will think that the gentlemen have do^ 
made a case strong enough to incline you to reduce your people to 
a state in which they must depend on foreign nations for their food. 
Having gone through the three considerations, I beg to observe, 
with regard to the opposers of this measure, that they found tfeeir 
policy on a vain philosophy ; it is the error of Mr. Smith, refuted 
by Malthus, and adopted by them, and on this error they foond 
the strength of the empire and the food of the people. The maxut 
contended for is, that you should get com where you can get ii 
cheapest. Why ? Because com is necessary ; so is clothing : how- 
ever, in Ireland, generally speaking, com is not so. Yet com, 
though a necessary of life, is not the only necessary, but is one of 
the five necessaries, and therefore ultimately sways, bnt by no meam 
rules, the price of labour. Smith, a great author, is mistaken, and 
he is the less an authority (in general I applaud and admire him), 
but he is the less an authority on this point, because he considers it 
in the abstract, and has no reference to itie political part of tbe 
subject, which is the principal part, and which governs th%decisi<m; 
he advises to go to the cheapest market, but omits to eonoder 
whether that market be accessible. Again, the applica#)n of thif 
rule to the present question goes against the drift of his philosc^y » 
his drift is, that everything should find its tme level, and capital iH 
natural application^ but to do this, all nations must agree; krk 
is impossible that any one without genera] concurrence can attaail* 
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All nations then most abate their bonnties and their pro!iibUion« ; 
*tbat will not be sufficient ; they mnst abate their taxes also* 'i'o 
make the experiment then, jou mnst find some other planet, for the 
Earth will not answer yoor purpose. But suppose this philosophical 
traffic practicable, the proposition of its abettors goes, as I have said, 
in the teeth of its principle ; the proposition goes to leave one article 
unprotected, and to contmne on all other articles prohibition ; that 
is to say, to take your capital from com, which is a natural trade, 
and apply it to silk, which is an artificial one. 

Gentlemen have spoken of the view of the resolution ; the view 
is to encourage the growth of com ; encouragement is plenty, and 
plenty is cheapness. The view of the manufacturers is cheapnel^l9, 
but they oppose the means of obtaining it — aplenty. They advise you, 
the gentlemen who oppose the resolution advise you, to procure the 
cheapness of the article by going out of the cultivation of it; but 
they will find that plenty is the only sure cause of cheapnei^s, and 
the only certain plenty is the home market ; when you dimini^ih that^ 
you diminish your supply ; you, of course, raise the price of com 
you are dependent on the supply of foreigners, which supply, with- 
out the abundance of the home market, is inadequate, and therefore 
dear ; and is also a precarious supply, which the foreigner may tax, 
flnd which the foreigner may refuse. Thus the policy of the opposere 
of the measure goes first to ruin the farmer, and then to starve the 
manufactm*er. Gentlemen have said truly, that their interests are 
indeed united, and that when the fanner is beggared, the manufac- 
turer is famished. I beg to return to that part of the subject which 
is comprehended in the denomination of Ireland ; yon know it was 
the policy of your ancestors to destroy the manufactures of Ireland, 
and it was the tendency of the Union to direct her capital to gross 
produce. Have you then driven Ireland out of manufacture, and 
do you now propose to drive her out of tillage? You recollect that 
Ireland has, for ages, excluded the manufacturers of other countries, 
and has given an exclusive preference to yours. Ireland desires, 
and desires of right, that as she prefers your manufactures, that you 
may prefer her com. Do you propose that Ireland should prefer the 
British manufacturer, and that the British manufacturer should 
prefer the French husbandman? You know that Ireland owes 
£137,000,000, the principal debt of the war; that the interest is 
£6,500,000; that her revenue is not £5,500,000, and that her 
deficit to pay the mterest is above a million a year. Do you mean 
that she should supply t\jfil deficit by giving up her agriculture ? 
You know that of her ioteitist, £4,500,000 is paid to you. Ro^ ' 
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By her produce. When you propose that she ^onld desert or &m^ 
diminish her husbandry, you shake your funded security. Agaii, 
you are aware, that in rent to absentees, Ireland pays not less tiui 
£2,000,000 annually, and pays it out of her produce ; when ym 
propose to diminish, when you do not propose to augment ty 
produce, you shake your landed security. Again, in the respcc&Te 
traffic of the two countries, the account stands so: Ireland pays to 
Great Britain for commodities, at the current price, a large sum; 
about£4,500,000 forinterest ; forthe rents of absentees £2,000,000; 
altogether, about £1 6,000,000 annually. The exportation of Mid 
is about £17,000,000, of which £2,900,000 is the export of m 
When you propose to diminish her produce in corn, nay when you donot ■ 
propose to increase it, you propose that she should not pay yoa M 
balance. Again, are you unapprised that the population of Ireland is 
not less than 6,000,000, and that a great proportion of that numberw 
people connected with tillage? If you go out of tillage, what willyofldo 
with that population ? Will you, with the opposers of this measiB«» 
consign that people to famine and to tumult, or, with the supporters 
of the measure, hand them over to plenty and to peace ? Again, ii 
addition to these reflections, will you consider, that the questia 
before you is not merely a means of subsistence, but a measnre d 
empire ? England clothes Ireland, Ireland feeds England, andbetli 
live with one another and by one another ; the two nations aw 
bound together by law; but there is something stronger than Uwj 
they are grappled together by the iron fangs of necessity, and not 
only legally united, but physically identified; and this is the very 
soul of your connexion. In the relationship of the two countries, 
mutual want is public concord ; that intercourse which makes thsm 
physically dependent on one another, makes them physicallv indepaJ" 
dent of their enemies, and thus forms the strength of your emprt 
as well as its abundance. 

Sir, I am for this resolution ; I am for it, because it is decisive, 
not ambiguous ; because 8O5. is a preference which the farmer wi 
understand ; do not send him to your averages ; for, while you pa* 
plex the farmer with your calculations, the plan is at a stand. Si^ 
I am for the measure, because it gives strength to your funds, credit 
to your lauded interest, identification to the people of the respeclif« 
countries, and physical independence on the foreigner. I am for k| 
because" it is an increase of yom* ways and means ; because it promisei 
plenty, where alone it can be relied on ; namely, in your hone 
market, and, with that plenty, cheapness, but that cheapness whiA 
is steady, and which pays your fanner while it feeds your manafiio^ 
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turer, instead of that extravagant fluctuation which alternately rnics 
both ; and I am for this measui*e, because it secures us against the 
policy suggested by its opponents, and which is reducible to three 
monstrous propositions — an abandonment of tillage ; a relinquish- 
ment of your power to supply your own consumption ; and a depen- 
dence on foreign markets for bread. 



DOWNFALL OF BUONAPARTE. 
May 25, 1815. 

Sir, I silicerely sympathise with the honourable gentleman who 
spoke last in his anxiety on this important question ; and my solici • 
tude is increased by a knowledge that I differ in opinion from my 
oldest political friends. I have farther to contend against the 
additional weight given to the arguments of the noble lord who 
moved the amendment, by theipurity of his mind, the soundness of 
his judgment, and the elevation of his rank. I agiee with my 
honourable fi-iends in thinking that we ought not to impose a 
government upon France. I agree with them in deprecating 
the evil of war ; but I deprecate still more the double evil of a 
peace without securities, and a war without allies. Sir, I 
wish it was a question between peace and war ; but, unfortunately 
for the country, very painfully to us, and most injuriously to all ranks 
of men, peace is not in our option ; and the real question is, whether 
we shall go to war when our allies are assembled, or fight the battle 
when those allies shall be dissipated ? 

Sir, the French government is war ; it is a stratocracy, elective, 
aggressive, and predatory ; her armies live* to fight, and fight to 
live ; their constitution is essentially war, and the object of that 
war the conquest of Europe. What such a person as Buonaparte 
at the head of such a constitution will do, you may judge by whkt 
he has done ; and, first, he took possession of the greater part of 
Europe ; he made his son King of Rome ; he made his son in-law 
Viceroy of Italy ; he made his brother King of Holland ; he made 
his brother-in-law. King of Naples ; he imprisoned the King ot 
Spain ; he banished the Regent of Portugal, and fonned his plan 
to take possession of the crown of England. England had checked 
liis designs ; her trident had stirred up his empire from its foundi!- 
tion ; he complained of her tyranny at sea ; but it was t\ftx ^^<et ^i5w 
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sea which arrested his tyrauny on land — the navy of England ^vd 
Europe. Knowing this, he kuew the conquest of Englsmd beeaoe 
necessary for the accomplishment of the conquest of Europe, and tin 
destruction of her marine necessary for the conquest of England. 
Accordingly, besides raising an army of 60,000 men for the invaaott 
of England, he applied himself to the destraction of her commfirte, 
tlie foundation of her naval power. In pursuit of this object, and 
on his plan of a western empire, he conceived, and in part exeaited, 
the design of consigniug to plunder and destruction the vast regions 
of Russia ; he quits the genial dime of the temperate zone ; he bursts 
through the narrow limits of an immense empire; he abandoni 
comfort and security, and he hmTies to the pole, to hazard them aD, 
and with them the companions of his victories, and the fame and 
fruits of his crimes and his talents, on speculation of leaving a 
Europe, throughout the whole of its extent, no one free or indepeo- 
dent nation. To oppose this huge conception of mischief and despo- 
tism, the great potentate of the north, from his gloomy recessa 
advances to defend himself against the voi*acity of ambition mi 

the sterility of his empire. Ambiticft is omnivorous it feasts on 

famine and sheds tons of blood, that it may starve in ice, in order 
to commit a robbery on desolation. The power of the north, I say, 
joins another prince, whom Buonaparte had deprived of almost the 
whole of his authority, the King of Prussia, and then another 
potentate, whom Buonaparte had deprived of the principal part d 
his dominions, the Emperor of Austria. These three powers, phjsi- 
^2iX causes, final justice, the influence of your victories in Spain and 
Portugal, and the spirit given to Europe by the achievements and 
renown of your great commander [the Duke of Wellington], togetkff 
with the precipitation of his own ambition, combine to accomplish his 
destruction. Buonaparte is coiquered. He who said : " I will he 
like the Most High": he who smote the nations M^th a contmnal 
stroke — this short-lived son of the morning, Lucifer, falls, and the 
Earth is at rest ; the phantom of royalty passes an to nothing, and 
the three kings to the gates of Paris ; there they stand, the h^ 
victims of his ambition, and now the disposers of his destiny and 
the masters of his empire ; without provocation he had gone to th«r 
countries with fire and sword ; with the greatest jwovocation they 
come to his country with life and liberty ; they do an act nnparallelled 
in the annals of history, such as nor envy, nor time, nor malice, nor 
prejudice, nor ingratitude can efiace; they give to his suhfeets 
liberty, and to himself life and royalty. This is greater tham conqnestl 
The preseut race must confess their virtues, and ages to come must 
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crown their monmnents, and place them above heroes and kings in 
glory eVeriasting. 

When Buonaparte states the conditions of the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau are not performed, he forgets one of them, naniely, the condi- 
tion by which he lives. It is very true there was a mixture of 
policy and prudence in this measure; but it was a great act of 
magnanimity notwithstanding, and it is not in Providence to turn 
such an act to your disadvantage. With respect to the other act, 
the mercy shown to his people, i have underrated it ; the allies did 
not give liberty to France, they enabled her to give a constitution 
to herself, a better constitution than that which, with much laborious- 
iiess and circumspection, and deliberation, and procrastination, the 
philosophers fabricated, when the Jacobins trampled down the 
flimsy work, murdered the vain philosopher, drove out the crazy 
reformers, and remained masters of the £eld in the triumph of 
superior anarchy and confudon ; better than that, I say, which the 
Jacobin destroyed, better than that which he afterwards formed, 
with some method in his madness, and more madness in his method; 
with such a horror of power, that in his plan of a constitution he 
left out a government, and with so many wheels that everything 
was in movement and nothing in concert, so that the machine took 
fire from its own velocity in the midst of death and mirth, with 
images emblematic of the public disorder, goddesses of reason 
turned fool, and of liberty turned fury. At length the French found 
their advantage in adopting the sober and unaffected security of 
King, Lords, and Commons, on the idea of that f(Minof government 
which your ancestors procured by their firmness, and maintained by 
their discretion. The people had attempted to give the French liberty, 
and had failed ; the wise men (so her philosophers called themselves) 
had attempted to give liberty to France, and had failed ; it remained 
for the extraordinaiy destiny of the French to receive their free 
constitution from kings. This constitution Buonaparte has destroyed, 
together with the treaty of Fontainebleau, and having broken both, 
desires your confidence ; Eussia confided, and was deceived ; Austria 
confided, and was deceived. Have we forgotten the treaty of Lune- 
ville, and his abominable conduct to the Swiss ? Spain and other 
nations of Europe confided, and all were deceived. During the 
whole of this time he was charging on England the continuation of 
the war, while he was, with uniform and univereal perfidy, breaking 
his own treaties of peace for the purpose of renewing the wai*, to 
end it in what was worse than war itself — his conquest of Europe. 

But now he repents and will be faithful 1 he says so, but b& ^^^t^ 
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.the contrary also: "I protest against the validity of the treaty rf 
) 'ontaineblean ; it was not done with the consent of the people; I 
protest against everything done in my .absence ; see my speedi lo 
the anny and people ; see the speech of my council to me". The 
treaty of Paris was done in his absence ; by that treaty were retnraed 
the French colonies and prisoners : thns he takes life and empin 
from the treaty of Fontainebleau, with an ori^nal design to «et 
it aside, and he takes prisoners and colonies from the treaty of Pans, 
which he afterwards sets aside also; and he musters an army, by t 
singular fatality, in a great measure composed of troops who on 
their enlargement, and of a chief who owes his life, to the powos 
lie fights, by the resources of France, who owes to those powers her 
salvation. He gives a reason for this : " Nothing is good which 
was done without the consent of the people" (having been deposed 
by that people, and elected by the army in their defiance). With 
such sentiments, which go not so much against this or that particolff 
treaty as against the principles of affiance, the question is, whether^ 
with a view to the security of Europe, you will take the faith of 
Napoleon, or the army of your allies ? 

Gentlemen maintain, that we are not' equal to the contest; tbit 
is to say, confederated Europe cannot fight France single-handed; 
if that be your opinion, you are conquered this moment ; you a« 
conquered in spirit : but that is not your opinion, nor was it thft 
opinion of your ancestors ; they thought, and I hope transmitted 
the sentiment as your birth-right, that the armies of these islaads 
could always fight, and fight with success their own numbers ; see 
now the numbers you are to command ; by this treaty you are to 
have in the field what may be reckoned not less than 600,000 men; 
besides that stipulated ai-my you have at command, what may be 
reckoned as much more, I say you and the allies. The Emperor of 
Austria alone has an army of 500,000 men, of which 120,000 wert 
sent to Italy to oppose Murat, who is now beaten ; Austiia is not thea 
occupied by Murat; Prussia is not occupied by the Saxon, nor Rnssiaby 
the Pole, at least not so occupied that they have not ample and redun- 
dant forces for this war; you have a general never surpassed, and allies 
in heart and confidence. See now Buonaparte's muster ; h e has lost his 
external dominions, and is reduced fix)m a population of 100,000,000, 
to a population of 25,000,000 ; besides, he has lost the power of &sd- 
nation, for though he may be called the subverter of kings, he has not 
pnfv^d to be the redresser of grievances. Switzerland has not forgotten, 
all Europe remembers the nature of his reformation, and that tiie 
best reform he introduced was worse than the woi^t goveinment beii 
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ijubverted ; as little can Spain or Pnissia forget what was worse 
even than his reformations, the march of his armies : it was not an 
army; it was a military government in ma^h, like the Roman 
legions in Rome's worst time, Italica or Rapax, responsible to 
nothing, nor God, nor man. Thus he has administered a cure t*.» 
his partisans for any enthusiam that might have been annexed to 
his name, and is now reduced to his resources at home ; it is at 
home that he must feed his armies and find his strength, and at 
home he wants artillery, he wants cavalry ; he has no money, he has 
mo credit, he has no title. AVith respect to his actual numbers, they 
are not ascertained, but it may be collected that they bear no propor- 
tion to those of the allies. 

But gentlemen presume that the French nation will rise in his 

favour as soon as we enter their countiy; we entered their countr.- 

before, and they did not rise in his favour; on the contrary they 

deposed him ; the article of deposition i»5 given at length. It is 

said we endeavour to impose a government on France ; the French 

armies elect a conqueror for Europe, and our resistance tcf this 

conqueror is called imposing a government on France ; if we put 

down this chief, we relieve France as well as Europe from a foreign 

yoke, and this deliverance is called the Imposition of a government 

on France. He — he imposed a government on France ; he imposcil a 

foreign yoke on France ; he took from the French their property by 

contribution ; he took their children by conscription ; ho lo»t 

her empire, and, a thing almost unimaginable, he brought the 

enemy to the gates of Paris. We, on the contrary, formed a project, 

1 as appears from a paper of 1805, which preserved the integrity of 

the French e.nplre ; the allies, in 181 4, not only preserved tho 

■ integi'ity of the empire as it stood in 1792, but gave her her lilxjrty, 

1^ and they now afford her the only chance of redemption. Af^ttlimi 

] these allies, will Franco now combine, and having rcccive^l (rfftn 

^ them her empire as it stood before the war, with fiddiitom In {umm' 

gf quence of their deposition of Buonaparte, and having %hiim\ back \w,f 

j! capital, her colonies, and her prisanew, will ehc break the treaty Uf 

J which she owes them ; rise up against the a11iej» whr^ ^av^ i\mn ; 

j break her oath of allegiance; destroy the cm»i\in\AitH t^Ut*, Um 

5 * formed ; depose the ICng she has cho»cn ; rm tip na^^mmi )mr ttwn 

/ deliverance, in support of contribution and c^mm^ipiujttf U) \mp^',iHnJ^>'. 

her political damnation nnder the yoke of a nirmi^tw ? 

Gentlemen say, France has elected him ; tli^ hfift^ m fff^m^^^^ 
for so saying : he had been repuls^ul at Anilifm^ mp\ \m Umi iMfiy 
men ; he landed near Cannes tiie 1st if(HiU«^if triflli U(K). MAW 

"1^% 
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ttaa force be proceed to Grasae, Digne, Gap, and <m the 7tfa h 
.entered Grenoble; he there got from the desertion of regUMsst^ 
above 3,000 men anj[l a park of artillery ; with this addidoa4^ 
he proceeded to Lyons ; he left. Lyons with abont 7,000 strong, J94 
entered Paris on the 20th, ^ith ail the troops of the line that hA 
been sent to oppose him ; the following day he reviewed his tm^e; 
tnd nothing could equal the shonts of the army except the sileaceof 
ike people. This was, in the strictest sense of the word, a wSSiaFf 
election : it was an act where the army deposed the civil go«ifc 
ment ; it was the march of a military diief over a conquered people 
The nation did not rise to resist Buonaparte or to defend Ifiwia^ 
because the nation could not rise upon the army ; her mind ai^ w«II 
as her constitution was conquered ; in fact, there was no natitft; 
everything was array, and everything was conquest. France W 
passed througli all the degrees of political probation, revohdioBi 
counter-revolution, wild democracy, intense despotism, outragews 
anarchy, philosophy, vanity, and madness ; and now she lay exliaii- 
ted, for horse, foot, and dragoons to exercise her power, to apiwal 
ber a master — captain or comet who should put the brand d lai 
name upon her government, calling it his dynasty, and under tto 
stamp of dishonour pass her on to futurity. 

Buonaparte, it seems, is to reconcile everything by the gift of t 
free constitution. He took possession of Holland, he did not give 
her a free constitution ; he took poasession of Spain, he did not giit 
her a free constitution ; he took possession of Switzerland, whose 
mdependence he had guaranteed, he did not give her a free consti- 
tution; he took possession of Italy, he did not give her a free 
constitution ; he took possession of France, he did not give her a free 
constitution ; on the contrary, he destroyed the directorial constita- 
tion, he destroyed the consulai* constitution, and he destroyed the 
late constitution formed on the plan of England ! But now he JSj 
with the assistance of the Jacobins, to give her libei-ty ; that is, tfce 
man who can bear no freedom, unites to form a constitution with a 
body who can bear no governmentj In the mean time, whSc ie 
professes liberty, he exercises despotic power, he annihilates tfce 
nobles, he banishes the deputies of the people, and he sequesters tfce 
property of the emigrants. " Now he is to give liberty ! " I have 
seen his constitution, as exhibited in the newspaper ; there aiefinNi 
innumerable in the frame of it, and more in the manner of accepting it: 
it is to be passed by subscription without discussion, the troops lie 
to send deputies, and the army is to preside. There is some cn]mBi& 
however, in making the subscribers to the constitution renonnce th^ 
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honse of Bourbon ; they are to give their word for the depo^ttlon id 
the king, and take Napoleon's word for their own Hbeftj ; tb4S tjiter 
imports nothing which can be relied on, except that be if ifrald ^ 
the allies. Disperse the alliance, and £irewell to the liberty U 
France and the safety of Europe. 

Under this head of abilitj to combat Baonaparte, I think we iboiiki 
not despair. 

With respect to the jnsdce oif the cause, we must obsenre, Boom* 
parte has broken the treaty of Fontalnebleaa ; he confesses It ; he 
declares he never considered himself as boaod by it. If then thai 
treaty is oat of the way, he is as he was before it^— at war. As 
Emperor of the French, he has broken the treaty of Paris; that 
^eaty was founded on his abdication; when he proposes to observf 
the treaty of Paris, he proposes what he cannot do unless he abdi* 
eates. 

The proposition that we should not interfere with the government 
of other nations is true, bat true with qualifications ; if the govern- 
ment of any other country contains an insurrectionary principle, as 
France did when she offered to aid the insurrections of her neigh* 
bours, your interference is warranted ; if the government of another 
countiy contains the principle of universal empu*e, as France did, 
and promulgated, your interference is justifiable. Gentlemen may 
call this internal government, but I call this conspiracy ; if the govern- 
ment of another country maintains a predatory army, such as Buona- 
parte's, with a view to hostility and conquest, your interference is 
just. He may (jail this internal government, but I call this a prepara- 
tion for war. No doubt he will accompany this with offers of peace, 
but such offers of peace are nothing more than One of the arts of war, 
attended, most assuredly, by charging on you the odium of a long 
and protracted contest, and with much commonoplace, and many 
good saws and sayings of the miseries of bloodshed, and the savings 
and good husbandry of peace, and the comforts of a quiot life ; but 
if you listen to this, you will be much deceived ; not only deceived, 
'jut you will be beaten. Again, if the government of another country 
covers more groun^i in Europe, and destroys the balance of power, 
so as to threaten the independence of other nations, this is a cause 
of your interference. Such was the principle upon which we acted 
in the best times ; such was the principle of the grand alliance ; such 
the triple alliance ; and such the quadruple ; and by such principles 
has Europe not only been regulated but protected. If a foreign 
government does any of those acts I have mentioned, we have a 
cause of war ; but if a foreign power does all of th^m^ fertm^ ^ ^:«^* 
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•piracy for iiniversal empire, keeps tip an army for tliat purpose, 
employs that army to overturn the balance of power, and attempti 
the conquest of Europe — attempts, do I say ? in a great degre^l 
achieves it (for what else was Buonaparte's dominion before the battle 
of Leipsic ?), and then receives an overthrow, owes its dellveraoce to 
treaties which give that power its life, and these tsountries their 
security (for what did you get from France but security?); if the 
power, I say, avails itself of the conditions in the treaties which 
give it colonies, prboners, and deliverance, and breaks those conditioiB 
which give you security, and resumes the same situation which 
renders this power capable of repeating the same atrocity, has England, 
or has she not, a right of war ? 

Having considered the two questions, that of ability, and that of 
right, and having shown that you ai-e justified on either considen- 
tion to go to war, let me now suppose that you treat for peace; first, 
you will have a peace upon a war establishment, and then a w«r 
without your present allies. It is not certain that you will hare 
any of them, but it is certain that you will not have the same coib4 
bination while Buonaparte increases his power by confirmation of his 
title and by further preparation ; so that you will have a bad peace 
and a bad war. Were I disposed to treat for peace, I would not 
agree to theamendment,becauseitdisperses your allies and streligtheitf 
your enemy, and says to both, we wiU quit our alliance to confirm 
Napoleon on the throne of France, that be may hereafter more 
advantageously fight us, as he did before, for the throne of England. 

Gentlemen set forth the pretensions of Buonaparte ; gentlemen 
say, that he has given liberty to the press ; he has given liberty to 
publication, to be afterwards tried and punished according to Ae 
present constitution of France — as a military chief pleases ; that is 
to say, he has given liberty to the French to hang themselves. 
Gentlemen say, he has in his dominions abolished the slave trade; 
I am unwilling to deny him praise for such an act; but if we praise 
him for giving liberty to the Afiican, let us not assist him in impoft- 
ing slavery on the European. Gentlemen say, will yon make war 
upon character? but the question is, will you trust a govemmeDt 
without one ? What will you do if you are conquered ? say gentie- 
men. I answer, the very thing you must do if you treat ; abandon 
the Low Countries. But the question is, in which case are yon most 
likely to be conquered — with allies or without them ? Either you 
must abandon the Low Countries, or you must preserve theift by - 
arms, for Buonaparte will not be withheld by treaty. If jfWl ^ 
abandon them, yovi V)\!L\.o^^^q\)l£ ^itw^^Uon on the globe, and iiutteid ^ 
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of being s medinm of communication and commerce between tbe i 
^vorld and the old, you will become an anxioa? station between two 
fires — the continent of America, rendered hostile by tbe intrigoe* of 
France, and the continent of Europe, possessed by her arms. It then 
remains for you to determine, if yon do not abandon the l/)W 
Countries, in what way you mean to defend them, alone or with 
allies. 

Gentlemen complain of the allies, and say, they have partitioned 
such a country, and transferred such a country, and seized on snch 
a country. What ! will they quarrel with their ally, who hai 
possessed himself of a part of Saxony, and shake hands with Bnona- ^ 
parte, who proposed to take possession of England ? If a prince 
takes Venice, we are indignant ; but if he seizes on a great part of 
Europe, stands covered with the blood of millions, and the spoiln of 
half mankind, our indignation ceases ; vice becoiucs gigantic, con- 
quers the understanding, and mankind begin by wonder, and conclude 
by worship. The character of Buonaparte is admirably calculated 
for thils effect; he invests himself with much theatrical grandeur; 
. he is a great actor in the tragedy of his own government ; the fire 
of his genius precipitates on universal empire, certain to destroy his 
neighbours or himself; better formed to acquire empire than to keep 
it, he is a hero and a calamity, formed to punish France, and to per- 
plex Europe. 

The authority of Mr. Fox has been alluded to ; a great authority, 
and a great man ; his name excites tenderness and wonder ; to do 
justice to that immortal person, you must not limit your view to thiu 
countr}' ; his genius was not confined to England, it acted three hun- 
dred miles off in breaking the chains of Ireland ; it was seen three 
thousand miles off in communicating freedom to the Americans ; it 
was visible, I know not how far off, in ameliorating the condition of 
the Indian; it was discernible on the coast of Africa in accomplish- 
ing the abolition of the slave trade. You are to measure the magni- 
tude of his mind by parallels of latitude. His heart was as soft as 
that of a woman ; his intellect was adamant ; his weaknessei were 
virtues ; they protected him against the hard habit of a politician, 
and assbted nature to make him amiable and interesting. The ques- 
tion discussed by Mr. Fox in 1792, was, whether you would treat 
with a revolutionary government ? The present is, whether you will 
confirm a military and a hostile one ? You will observe, that when 
Mr. Fox was wDling to treat, the French, it was understood, wcra 
ready to evacuate the Low Countries. If you confirm the prew^w^ 
government, you must expect to lose thcra. Mx.Yotl OciY>^\xA \» 
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the idea of driving France upon her rcsonrces, lest yon should make 
her a military goveniment. The question now is, Whether yon will 
make that military government perpetual ? I therefore do not think 
the theory of Mr. Fox can be quoted against us ; and the practice 
of Mr. Fox tends to esfahlish our proposition, for he treated with 
Buonaparte and failed. Mr. Fox was tenacious of England, and 
would never jdeld an iota f her superiority ; but the failm-e of the 
attempt to treat was to be tu *^nd, not in Mr. Fox, but in Buonaparte. 

On the French subject, speaking of authority, we cannot forget 
Mr. Burke. Mr. Burke, the prodigy of nature and acquisition. He 
read everything, he saw everything, he foresaw everything. His 
knowledge of history amounted to a power of foretelling ; and when 
he perceived the wild work that was doing in France, that great 
political physician, intelligent of symptoms, distinguished between 
the access of fever and the force of health ; and what other men 
conceived to be the vigour of her constitution, he knew to be no more 
than the paroxysm of her madness, and then, prophet-like, he pro- 
nounced the destinies of France, and, in his prophetic fury, admonished 
nations. 

Gentlemen speak of the Bourbon family. I have already said, 
we should not force the Bombon upon France ; but we owe it to 
departed (I would rather say to inteiTupted) greatness, to observe, 
that the house of Bourbon was not tyrannical ; under her, every- 
thing, except the admmistration of the country, was open to 
animadversion; every subject was open to discussion, philosc^hical, 
ecclesiastical, and political, so that learning, and arts, and sciences, 
made progress. Even England consented to borrow not a little 
from the temperate meridian of that government. Her court stood 
controlled by opinion, limited by principles of honour, and softened 
by the influence of manners : and, on the whple, there was an 
amenity in the condition of France, which rendered the French an 
amiable, an enlightened, a gallant, and an accomplished race. Over 
this gallant race you see imposed an Oriental despotism. Their pre- 
sent court (Buonaparte's court) has gotten the idiom of the East as 
well as her constitution ; a fantastic and barbaric expression : au 
unreality, which leaves in the shade the modesty of timth, and states 
nothing as it is, and everything as it is not. The attitude is affected, 
the taste is corrupted, and the intellect peiTerted. Do you wi^ to 
confirm this military tyranny in the heart of Europe ? A tyranny 
founded on the triumph of the army over the prindples of civil 
government, tending to universalize throughout Europe the domina- 
tion of the sword, and to reduce to paper and parchment^ Magna, 
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Ohartaandall our ciTil conBtUntloas. Ancaq)erixDeutfiK^ MfioeonnUy 
ever made, and bo good cotintiy would ever permit ; to nA»% dUe 
m&rsl aud religious influences ; to set Heaven and Earth ndnti (rem 
one another, and make God Almight7 a tderated alien in HU own 
creation ; an insurrectiooaiy hope to eveiy bad man in the commtu 
nity, and a fi^htful lesson to profit and power, vested in those who 
have pandered their allegiance from king to emperor, and now found 
their pretensions to domination on the merit of breaking their oaths 
and deposing their sovereign. Should you do anything so monstrous 
as to leave your allies in order to confirm such a system ; should 
you forget your name, forget your ancestors, and the inheritance 
they have left you of morality and renown; shonld you astonish 
Europe, by quitting your allies to render immortal such a composi- 
tion, would not the nations exdaim, " I'ou have very providently 
watched over our interests, and very generously have you contributed 
to our service, and do you falter now ? In vain have yon stopped 
in your own person the flying fortunes of Europe ; in vain have you 
taken the eagle of Napoleon, and snatched invindbiUhj from his 
standard, if now, when confederated Europe is ready to mardi, you 
take the lead in the desertion, and preach the penitence of Buona- 
parte and the poverty of England"? 

As to her poverty, you must not consider the money you spend in 
your defence, but the fortune you would lose if you were not defended ; 
and further, you must recollect you will pay less to an immediate 
war, than to a peace with a war establishment, and a war to follow 
it. Recollect further, that whatever be your resources, they mast 
outlast those of all your enemies ; and farther, that your empire 
cannot be saved by a calculation. Besides, your wealth is only a 
part of yoar situation^ The name you have established, the deeds 
you have achieved, and the part you have sustained, preclude you 
from a second place among nations ; and when you cease to be the 
first, J on are nothing. 



CATHOLIC QUESTION. 
May 21, 1816. 

MRk Gbattan obs^ed, that his right honourable fi-iend (Mr. Elliot, 
whX) presented the English Catholic petition) had argued this ques- 
tion so justly, so wisely, and with so much houo^ \.<i V\sq9»<^ ^^^ 
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his country, that he had really left him very Kttle to say on the 
subject. He begged to return his best thanks to the House for tfie 
extreme patience with which, on varions occasions, they had listened 
to the repetition of his opinions on the Catholic claims. Again he 
had to entreat their candour, which would again be followed by his 
gratitude. It had been repeatedly urged in hostility to the dainw 
of the Catholics, that those claims ought to be advanced with more 
temper, and that a gi-eater attachment ought to be exhibited to tiw 
existing institutions of the country. It must be most satisfactory to 
the House to observe, that the Catholics now grounded their hope 
of obtaining their liberties, or their rights, or their claims, or by 
whatever name the concessions to them were to be called, on evincing 
a disposition not merely to acquiesce, but heartily to concur, not ia 
form only, but in act, in such terms as that House might think neces- 
sary for the preservation of the church establishment, and of the 
Protestant succession to the throne. The known wishes of that 
House could not indeed fail to make a due impression on their minds; 
and having considered the whole subject, and the absolute necesaty 
of expressing their attachment, not to the crown only, but to the 
Protestant succession, the Catholics of Ireland presented a petition, 
from which he begged leave to read some extracts. [[Here he read 
several passages of the Catholic petition, the tendency of which was 
to express the anxious wish of the Catholics, that the great measnre 
of emancipation should take place under such circumstances as might 
render it satisfactory and unobjectionable to all classes of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects ; inasmuch as, in their opinion, the chief benefit to be 
derived from it, would be an union in the bonds of concord of the 
vanous religious persuasions of the empire, and the removal of those 
jealousies and apprehensions which at present prevented a cordial 
cooperation for the public good. They also declared it to be their 
duty to state, that they were ready to submit and conform to any 
regulations not incompatible with the principles of their religion, or 
threatening with danger Jts pure and permanent exercise ; and that, 
while they fully relied on the liberality and justice of the legislature, 
not to impose any conditions inconsistent with their religious persua- 
sions, they were convinced that an adjustment might take place 
conciliatoiy to the Protestant mind, and at the same time compatible 
with the principles of their faith and discipline.] This petition was 
signed by above nine hundred persons, many of them of the highest 
rank. [Here the clerk, by desire of Mr. Grattan, read a number of 
the names, comprehending a large portion of the Irish nobility.J 
The House had dfcsvx^dto h^^fo-cftrtaia declarations on the part cC 
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the. Catholics, and the Catholics had given him a petition to present 
to the House in which those declarations were explicitly made. The 
House had exacted certain tenns, and with those teims the Catholics 
had complied. He held in his hand a letter, for the authenticity of 
which ho could vouch, dii*ected by the Pope to be written by Cardinal 
Litta to Dr. Poynter, touching the conditions with which the legis- 
lature of this country wished to accompany any concession to the 
Catholics. The letter set forth the forms of those oaths, Avhich were 
veiy little different from those at present taken by the Catholics of 
Ireland, and though the oath which was to be taken by the bishop 
%vas thought in itself a sufficient security, yet his Holiness did not 
hesitate to permit those to whom it appertained to make out a list of 
the candidates for a bishopric, which list was to be presented to the 
Kng's ministers, in order that if any one of such candidates were 
disliked or suspected, his name might be expunged from it. The 
letter went further, and said, that as soon as the British goverament 
shall promulgate emancipation to the Catholics, his Holiness wiU 
send a brief to the Roman Catholic bishops to the above effect, and 
publish to the nniverse his grateful sense of the generosity and cle- 
mency of the British government, and finally permit the bishops to 
observe what was before stated with regard to the oaths and to th^ 
mode of elections. 

Here then, upon the granting of emancipation, was that power 
given to the crown which had been so frequently demanded as its 
condition. He had been often, on former occasions, asked what 
l)lan did he bring, in order that emancipation should be granted ? 
what plan could he propose for the security of the Protestant 
religion as by law established ? In order to be able to answer such 
questions on the present occasion, he had, with a great deal of pains, 
possessed himself of good information on the subject. He was ac- 
quainted, through a most authentic channel, with the sentiments of 
the Pope on the great question ; and the Pope had expressed him- 
self, that if emancipation was now withheld, the fault was not his. 
He (the Pope) had very fairly said, " AVhy will the parliament not 
legislate for the Catholics ? I am not indisposed to withhold my 
assistance". If then he w^ asked on the present occasion, where 
are your secmities ? he would say : " Here are my terms ; they are 
the terms on which you wished heretofore to grant emancipation, 
and if you now refuse them, you refuse what you so anxiously sought 
for, and considered as securities ". 

He would ask the House how many petitions had been presented 
t4/.them this session against the claims of the Catholk.?>^ YL'^^-s^^^ 
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to have all, or any, sach petitions tead. None coiuld be read. Nono 
had been presented. What then was the Snferenice? That the 
great body of the Protestants were not inimical to the claims of their 
Catholic brethren. He would not go so far ad to say, that there 
were not many Protestants who still opposed Catholic emancipation, 
but it would not be presuming too much in him to suppose, that 
where so many petitions had been presented ou a foimer occasion, 
all or most of which were against emancipation conditionally, and 
none on the present, there did not exist any general opposition to it 
in the minds of the Protestants. There then >vas no general pre- 
judice to contend against on the part of the Protestants, and there 
was sufficient authority to show that they could legislate in respect 
of concessions for the Catholics. The Catholic bishops had in 1799 
agreed to certain resolutions, which declared that tlie concessions 
which were then, and have been since demanded, were not hostile to 
the discipline of the church. The Pope himself not only declares 
that such concessions may be granted, but has actually granted them, 
provided the Catholics be emancipated. This theti, wonM be one 
good effect of the committee for which he intended to ttiove : it 
would show to some of the Catholics, that those concessicas to which 
they objected were not only not against the discipline of the church, 
but accordant with its practice. He would not take up the time of 
the House by mentioning in detail the grievances which at present 
affected Ireland. They might be classed under a very few^heAds. 
She had commercial and financial difficulties ; but a great deal of he". 
present misfortunes might be traced to religious animosities. The 
causes of the other evils of Ireland might be removed with perhaps 
little difficulty ; but it would not be easy to remove many of the 
6vils which arose from religions distinctions and the effect of the 
penal code, without a particular investigation. To this inquiry he 
called the House ; by it they would reduce those who made religious 
differences a pretext for disturbance^ to a mere banditti, because the 
removal of that pretext would be the result of the inquiry, and 
having no foreign powet* to aid them in their wish for disturbance, 
they would die from jej unity. If the result of the inquiry which the 
House might enter into did not satial^ some of the Catholics^ it 
should be recollected that the duty of the House was to servcj not to 
satisfy them ; and if they succeeded in the fortn^, he trusted they 
Would have fiimness and spirit sufficient to act tipon ihsA. conduct 
which justice and duty should point ottt. Moi^t of the evils whieh at 
T'l^sent affected Ireland wete not to bd attributed to the system 
putsued by one oi* another chief govelHor. He by ttO m^ans m khe4 
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to attribute tbem to Ssuch canse. The fault lay In the law, which 
obliged the government of Ireland to act with a marked partiality 
to one sect. Until this defect in tbe law was remedied, it would be 
impossible for any chief governor of Ireland to act impartially. The 
feult, then, of the government of Ireland, as far as its government 
was affected by the operation of the penad code, rested with parlia- 
ment, who had it in their power to repeal that code. Almost all the 
evils which affected Ireland, whether they originated in thb code or 
not, were fostered and fomented by it. The United Irishmen had 
not originated in religious animosities, but their disturbances had 
at length turned into that disordered channel. Thus it would ever 
be; there was something radically bad in the law, and as long as it 
was not remedied, so long would it continue to be the nurse of 
every evil which arose in the state, whether originating with itself 
or not. A sore on the finger may, though in itself not very dangerous, 
be turned to mortality. It was the same in the body politic ; small 
evils may thus become the ohanisels through which great miseries 
might flow on the state. 

The honourable gentleman then contended, that it was essential to 
th^ security of the empire, that the evils which existed in any part 
of it shotid be traced to tlieir source, in order to prevent their 
spreading, or being the cause of others as pernicious as themselves. 
He observed that the societies of Orangemen, which caused so much 
disaffection between Protestant and Catholic in Ireland, had arisen 
from the effects of the penal code. Another evil which arose from it 
was, that the people of Ir^and, he meant the Catholic population, 
were not identified with the law. The advantage of that identifi- 
cation would be to unite all in defence and support of privileges 
which all equally enjoyed ; but this advantage, wbich was contem- 
plated by the Union, was lost by the Continued existence of partial 
laws, which, while they obliged the Catholic to defend the consti- 
tution, gave him little or no share in the privileges of that constitu- 
tion. It was vain then to expect, that while such partiality 
existed, the great body of the Catholics could be identified with the 
laws. So long as this code of laws remiuned unrepealed, so long 
would th«re exist in the state a large body of men, of whom the 
goverament must necessarily be afraid^ and to overawe whom it 
would be necessary to support a lai^e standing array. 

This was a necessary consequence of the penal code, and not its 
least obnoxious one, as it tended to draw on a military government. 
4t was true the soldiers so employed may not be badly disposed, 
but as long as l^c soldiers in any country exceeded a fair proportion 
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of the population, bo long is the liberty of the inhabitants held, ml 
by the law, but by the clemency of the army. He had every respeB! 
hr the army, he applauded them for their nnparallelled victories aui 
for their strict discipline, but still he could never consent that BriiiA 
subjects should hold their liberties at their pleasure. He did not 
mean to say, that the support of a large standing anny was the ia- 
tention of the continuance of the penal code, but such was itseflfed. 
It was necessary that this army should be kept,' in order to keep 
down a proscribed people. It was also necessary that this armj 
should be paid at a vast expense to the country ; and for what w« 
hU this expense and this risk of a military government incurred? 
To keep such men as the Duke of Norfolk or the Earl of FingalloBi 
of parliament, lest if they got a seat there they should seek bf 
treasonable conspiracies to overturn the constitution. Bat wkf 
should these, or any other Catholic noblemen, seek to overtorntln 
constitution when they were admitted to a participation of its priri- 
leges? Or if they were so disposed, how could they effect it? 
Would it be by applying to France? No. To Spain? No. W« 
were in peace and amity with those powers. Was it then to thi 
Pope they would apply ? Such an idea was ridiculous. The Pope 
had not the power, nor if he had, was he disposed to exert it. Yet 
it was for this we were obliged to keep up a large standing army,te 
prevent a few noblemen from doing that which they would not do 
if fliey could, and could not if t;hey would. Yet these were the idle 
fears for which we were called upon to make such sacrifices. 

He begged leave to add, that the empire, according to the admis- 
sion of all parties, was at present in a state of great splendour. We 
had made great additions to it by conquest, and it required large 
standing armies to keep those conquests. Why then should we add 
to the number of our troops, in order 'to keep a part of our felloir- 
snbjects as aliens in their native countiy ? Such conduct was most 
absurd and impolitic, and tended gi-eatly to reduce the strength of 
the empire. Here then was the danger which was to be incun«d' 
and for what ? For refusing emancipation on those veiy terms oil 
which it had been opposed some time back. The opponents of 
emancipation feared some time back, that by granting that measure, 
they would be granting an influence to a foreign power ; that fear 
was now done away by the terms which he proposed. ' The tenw 
would place the Catholic prelates out of the danger of any foreifl 
influence, ani\ axxS^d^iiVXy xm^^x \>ev^ ^^^^ ^c the crown for Ml 
security wbidi it co\\V^ ie,Taa.w^. ^^^ \i^%^<ii^ "^'^^^^xisj^ \si\*Ki 
their guard against au^^tw^^^^^ x^^^v\£KBa.^\^'Vi.^\v^^^^^ >^ 
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urould not be politic to refer back to ancieut dates of history, to see 
what had been done on former occasions by them. It would be 
sufficient to know, that in 1782 we had made most important con- 
cessions to Ireland, which we should not now retract iu part, by 
refusing the benefits of our law to three-fourths of its inhabitants. 
It had been once said, that Ireland would not receive the English 
law when it was pressed upon her. The House should not now act 
upon a contrary principle, and refuse those benefits to so large a 
portion of the Irish population, who would receive them with joy 
and gratitude. 

He then moved, " That this House ^ill, early iu the next session 
of parliament, take into its most serious consideration the state of 
the laws afffectiug his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects in Great 
Britain and Ireland, with a view to such a £nal and conciliatory ad- 
justment as may be conducive to the peace and tranquillity of the 
United Kingdom, to the stability of the Protestant establishment, 
and to the general concord and satisfaction of all classes of his 
Mjyesty's subjects". 



May 9, 1817. 

Mr. Grattan, previous to submitting his motion to the House on the subject 
of the Catholic claims, moved, " Tliat tlie petition of the Roman. Catholics of 
Ireland, presented on the loth of May, 1810, beiead." 
The petition was accordingly read by the derk. 

Mr. Gratfan then said : Having been applied to by the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland to bring their case under the consideration of 
the House, I shall ijow proceed to discharge the duty I have under- 
taken. But, sir, it is not my intention at present to go into this 
important question. I shall entreat the indulgence of the House to 
hear my sentiments fully by way of reply. Upon a question of this 
sort, which has been debated in this House so often, it would be 
monstrous presumption in me to expect to be heard twice iu the 
course of one night ; I shall therefore request the indulgence of the 
House for my reply ; and shall now trouble gentlemen but a vcr}' 
few minutes. The resolution I intend to move is, for a committee 
to take the laws affecting the Roman Catholics into consideration. 
It is the same motion which was carried in 1813, and does nothing 
more than pledge the House to examine the penal laws, with a view 
to relieve the Catholics, to give every security to the Protestant 
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establishment, and ultimately to impart satisfsiction to iji orders 4 
men in the empire. I say ultimate satisfactioD ; becaiise m snob t. 
qnestion as this, the hope of giving immediate satiafactioa to evvp 
order of men, is a matter of ntter impossibility ; and therafoie tb 
House most legislate to the best of its judgment, with a viewt0tki 
ultimate satisfaction of one party, and the immediite relief of aooto 
I have read the report* which my learned and nsefol fHsad (Sir 
J. G. Hippesley) has presented to the Hoase, which has clearly shevi 
/on that, in all the great coantries of Europe, there is a cnriliii 
military toleration, incorporation, and qualification, for aU rdigiM 
sects; that there is, in nearly every state of Surope, a certain ooi- 
nexion between the clergy and the government, so astopredodethi 
danger of foreign inflaence ; and that England is almost the (w^ 
country where ^uch an arrangement has not yet been made. I^ 
to observe, that there is now every reason to hope, and there is « 
reason to doubt, but that securities may be had, and snch secuilii 
as the House will perhaps think desirable. There may be doineBtii 
nomination, there may be a veto — ^there may be both ! Now JM 
may command your own sec^ties, and therefore let not gentlerBB 
say : " We cannot accede to Catholic emancipation, because we hue 
no securities''. The question is, will yoa endanger the safety of 
your own church, in order to exclude the Catholics from the consti- 
tution ? You now have securities, both for church and state, it 
your command. If you exdudo the«Catholic8, if you keep fi«ft 
them civil and military rights, will you not say, that you will exdiA 
the Protestant chuijch and the Protestant settlement from secmity- 
That is to declare, that you will prefer to the securities which yoir 
fellow-subjects offer, and which have so often been represented * 
necessary to the safety of the church and state, a monopoly, As 
monopoly of power, the monopoly of seats in parliament, the mw** 
poly of civil and military offices. Is it not to say, that you wi 
prefer this power, not to the freedom of your Roman Catholic felkw^ 
subjects, but to the security of the Protestant church ? So that ll 
will appear that, having called for securities in order to justify yoi 
in granting liberty, you now refuse them when offered, and exchA 
the Catholics, in order to prevent them from participating in ihal 
power which they were expected to share. I beg leave to say, M 
the present question is not about the means by which securities jbmJ 
be effected. I will not debate that point. The question is, whether 

♦ Official papeta Tft\av:vc\^ \,o ^^v^ x^^^Mvwi. ^\ Kiafc^^xaK^ ^^6Sia.^^Ta,, 
by order of Ux^ Houaa ol CommwA. 
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any securities whatever will be received ? Let me tell yoa why. 
There is a commnnicatlon between tbe Pope and the Catholic clergy, 
which must end either in incorporation with the See of Borne, or 
connexion with the government of England, and if the latter be 
refused, it will be dangerous to the safety of England. You will 
liave the Catholic clergy incoi*porated with the See of Rome, and 
the Catholic laity discorporateid from the people of England. 

I shall go into a committee to move tne repeal of the laws that 
disqualify the Catholics from civil, military, and naval power, snbject 
^ such arrangements as may be judged necessary for the safety of 
the Protestant religion, the act of settlement, and the government of 
Great Britain ; that is to say, snbject to such provisions as you will 
feel necessary fpr the security of your church and state ; that, if you 
choose to adopt the resolution, you may show to the world that yoa 
have ceased to be the only country in Europe thai; withheld those 
rights, but that you are ready to give franchbes, and that yon are 
willing to gi'ant a participation in the benefits of your constitution to 
your Catholic fellow-subjects. This will acquit you with regard to 
your having a just idea of the principles of liberty, whilst the secu- 
rities you will receive will effectually protect your civil and religious 
privileges. Give to the Catholics all they require, taking care that 
your church is properly protected. This is the principle on which 
the question w^ill stand, and the point which you must ultimately 
concede. With respect to s£^eguards, I think there is no man, when 
he procures rights which he considers inestimable, that ought not to 
give you those secarities, which, while they do not trench on the 
Catholic church, afford strength and safety to the Protestant 
religion. I shall now move : 

^' That this House do resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to take into its most serious consideration the state of the laws 
affecting his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a view to such a final and conciliatory adjustment as 
may be conducive to the peace and strength of the United Kingdom, 
to the stability of the Protestant establishment, and the general 
satisfaction and concord of all classes of his Majesty's subjects'*. 

I beg to say thb, that my idea is not, in any degree whatever to 
put it out of the power of this House to insist on full satisfaction 
relative to the proffered securities, before they proceed to legislate; so 
that nothing that shall occur in the House, either now or at any future 
period, shall be considered operative, unless the House be perfectly 
satisfied that the securities offered will inawi^ \)sv^ ^^^\.^ <i1 '^^^^'^ 
testant church and state. 
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On the close of the debate Mr. Grattan spoke as follows : — 
I beg to restate what I said in the beginning, that you can nw 
command your securities, and in refosing to agi-ee to this motion, 
you not only reject the emancipation of the Catholic subject, butthe 
security of the Protestant. It is very tme, a certain unpopularity 
may for a while attend one species of security, but I agree with the 
noble lord (Castlereagh), you are not to legislate to please, you are 
to legislate to serve, you are to legislate to save ; and then, relj oa 
it, you will ultimately satisfy. If you reject this motion, I repeat 
it, you reject your security, you oppose the franchises of those of 
another religion, and the security of your own. The right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Peel) has called our system a Protestant constitution; 
as justly might he have called it a Protestant empire ; he me^ 
a constitution to which the Protestants have an exclusive righJ 
without the participation of any Catholic member ; he will pio« 
that title. I do not find that he has produced any authority ii 
which that constitution is called Protestant, and if he did, denoinina- 
tion is no title. Still less can he advance prescription ; the consti- 
tution was the work of Catholics, and the fundamental laws the 
work of Catholics. The bill of rights, and the declaration of rights, 
went no further than to declare the rights obtained by Catholics. 
The right honourable gentleman has no right to say, the oath is a 
fundamental law; the oath was not intended to go against the 
Catholic religion, but against those who obey the temporal power of 
the Pope, and such is tfll explanation by act of pai-liament. [Here 
the statute of 33 Geo. III., chap. 44, was read. j 

Mr. Grattan proceeded and observed, that the preamble ran thus: 
that the oath was a dogmatic renunciation of religious tenets, instead 
of an oath of allegiance ; that the oath had been enacted to preserre 
the government against the attempts of those who were supposed to 
acknowledge the temporal power of the Pope, and not against thor 
religion ; that it was accordingly repealed, and the oath of allegiance 
put in its place. I speak of the repeal of the Scotch oath of 1793. 
There is another act which declares the oath to be provisional, and 
if provisional, of course, not fundamental. The Irish act of Union 
enacts, that the qualifying oath and declaration shall be taken until 
altered by parliament, and it had in view this very question, namelj, 
the admission of the Catholics into parliament. Here, then, are theae 
gentlemen declaring the oath to be fundamental, and here are two 
statutes dedmik^ tVv^* o^wtewy^ which then will you believe? 
Gentlemen s?iy,t\vft C^^xXv^Yxoa ^^ «i.0«.\'^^>y5 'v^^^'w^^^^js^gj^j^ |^^ 
of the land &om aW vo^vxlvc.^ ^Vua».>:vyQa». ^V^ %rn. ^H. ^-^sXvasaj^&.^as^t 
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exactly the contrary : " Be it enacted, that persons \fr(^nmn% Htfi 
Catholic religion may enjoy all places, civil and miJitaiy*'. Harmj; 
failed to make out this exclusive title by law — on the contrary, hf^u^ 
convicted in the attempt by act of parliament, they endeavour to 
make out a title by inference : they say the King must be Protestant, 
the lords must be Protestant, and the commons mnst be Pro- 
testant. They are mistaken ; the lords are not exclusively Pro- 
testant, writs are now sent to Catholic peers ; the commons .are not 
exclusively Protestant, the commons are in part Catholic ; the con- 
stituency of Ireland, and they form no small part of the electors, are 
in no small proportion Catholic. Gentlemen make a comparison 
between the body and the House wherein it acts ; the House are not 
the commons ; tlie commons are those who elect and act by repre- 
sentation ; accordingly, the King thanks the commons, and impeach- ' 
ments are made in the name of the commons, and survive prorogation 
or dissolution. I have two objections to their argument ; it raises 
disabilities on inference, which is against a principle of law, and it 
founds inference upon what is not fact. You cannot take away tho 
prerogjative of the crown by inference ; you cannot take away tho 
privilege of the people by inference. 

They have faffed to make out an exclusive title to this constitution, 
they have produced nothing in the letter of the Revolution, and tlie 
spirit is all against them. The Revolution, properly understood, yvan 
not a victory of Protestantism over Popery, but of civil and religious 
liberty over oppression; and the Catholics were excluded from its 
benefits because they were ranged in the cause of that oppression. 
They were excluded then, because they were in a state of war ; and 
they are admissible now, because they are in a state of allegiance. 
Gentlemen have said that the Revolution was a final settlement of reli- 
gion ; no such thing; the penal laws took place a considerable time after ; 
and tlien their argument is, that this final settlement was open to 
penalties and shut to benefits. Gentlemen having failed to show 
that the Protestants have an exclusive title to tho benefits of the 
constitution, or to say more properly, that the constitution is her- 
metically sealed against Catholics, are reduced to prove that they 
have a right to exclude the Catholics from political power. 

1 do not enter into the question of natural right to political power ; 
out 1 do say that the Catholics have a right to the attributes of law, 
imiversality, and equality ; and I do further say, that the Catholicf* 
have a conmion-law right to eligibility. The \)w\vaxws^\. ^q^*** vvv^'^ 
give that right, but the parliament takcft \t aw«t^ . 'XW. <:mvwwv^vcv\^'^ 
jpves the Ca^Zioi/c the right of eligibWity, and \Xi^^w\v^Nv^vi\v^.^'^^'^^'*^ 
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him of it. The parliament may do so ; the parliament must, and 
does regulate that right; so with regard to qualification ; so with 
regard to persons concerned in the collection of the revenue ; so with 
regard to placemen and pensioners. Parliament may take away 
that right, but it must be for a good reason, and religion is none — 
religion is na just excuse for disqualification. Every man has a 
right to communicate with his God without the interference of the 
state. The moral atrocity which has been charged upon the Catho- * 
lie religion, and which is no part of iteligion, namely, violation of 
faith and contempt of allegiance, are imputations now too long 
exploded to be dwelt upon. They are incompatible with any society, 
and they are inconsistent with the truth of the Christian religiou. 
Such charges are no ground for disqualification. The incompatibility 
of the seven Romish sacraments with alle^ance to the House of 
Hanover, part of which is recited in the oath, as little can it form » 
ground of disability ; imputed disallegiance can form no ground ot 
disability ; and their allegiance, declared in four acts of parliament, 
14th, 18th, 22nd, and 43rd of the king, the right of property 
granted in 1778, the rights of religion in 1782, the right of franchise 
and of arms granted in 1793, preclude any question regarding dis- 
ability on account of disaffection. The inability 'of the Pope to 
shake the British empire, and his disposition signified by the letters 
of Quarantotti and Litta, go still farther to take away any pretence of 
disability on account of disaffection. But they say the Pope has 
revived the Jesuits, and this is an argument for attainting the Catho- 
lics ; they say the Inquisition is revived, and this is a good argument 
for disqualifying the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Fingall ; they say 
that the Catholic draft of 1813 was a bad bill, and therefore the 
act of William, imposing the oath, is a good law ; but the question 
is not whether a particular committee be capable of drawing an act 
Df parliament, but whether the Roman Catholic be incapable of alle- 
giance ? 

An honourable gentleman (Mr. Webber) dissents, and says, if 
there was an opportunity, the Catholics would rise. You will observe 
that this is evidence, not argument, and evidence of an opinion, the 
^ound of which he has not thought proper to establish. If the 
Catholics be so disposed, which I deny, it must arise from their 
particular situation by his own account, and not from the Catholic 
religion ; that is, it must arise from nativity and from the laws ; if 
from nativity, his argument is this, that Grod has made men in Ire- 
land for rebellion ; if from the laws, then why does he defend a 
system which he acknowledges must produce disaffection? The 
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member refers to histoiy; the histoiy of Ireland is a history of oppres- 
sion, of a people ill governed, and a government ill obeyed. The 
historians were, for the most part, partisans, and afraid to speak 
truth ; but do not go back to those periods of your common disgrace ; 
rather go to those periods where you fought together, to those battles 
where you have conquered. Here a battalion, here a troop stood 
for the empire, and then learn this practical knowledge, that, 

" Without a priestf his sword the brave man draws. 
And asks no omen but his country's cause''. 

I beg to observe, that the gen.ll«men on the other side have esta- 
blished no ground for disqualification ; none in religion abstractedly 
considered ; none in the charges of atrocity which they have made 
against it : none in the supposed incompatibility of the seven Catho- 
lic sacraments with the House of Hanover ; none in the connexion 
with the Pope, which now ceases, except they please to continue it ; 
none in the charges made against Irish Catholics, and they are 
refuted by the declaration of parliament and their acts of allegiance. 
The disqualification then becomes an act of power, and the argu- 
ments that support it, not only irrational, but oriminaL 

It is a crime to. say, you should punish the children for the offence 
of the father. It is a crime to say, you should punish the many for 
the offences of the few. It is a crime to say^ you would deprive of 
' the benefit of the law a great portion of your countrymen, without a 
reason. Such rejisons are not only contrary to justice, but contrary 
' to religion; they do not tell in Christianity. If the arguments be. 
' true, the religion cannot be so ; they amount to a position, not that 
the court of Rome, but that the religion of Christendom, is an 
5 abomination. They are not the arguments of statesmen defending 
I a country, but the arguments of sectaries defending a monopoly. 
i A sectary i& not content with saying that his own religion is the 
'i best, but that all other religions are bad ; he takes from the Deity 
His attributes, and gives Him his own, his pride, his passion, his 
' love of plunder, and his love of power. When the sectary says, 
i exclude him from the constitution, he means, give me the monopoly 
■ of power. When the Divine says, exclude him from the constitu- 
tion, he means, give me the monopoly of wealth. In both, it is the 
- rank sweat of earth, and a spiritual call in neither. I wish well to 
the Established Church, and would give it everytbivci^ \s^\» '^^ 
libertJls of the people. 

An honozzraWe g-entJeman (Mr. Lesiiei "Foster^ \v^^ ^^^^-k "^^^ ^^\v 
is a case of defencBy that we are only ^lOtecXm^ Q^'c c,qv^%Jcs^*^^ 
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%nd religion, that the proposed measure would onlj produce a rcre- 
iution in both countries ; a gentleman says this, endowed with much 
information and ability. The Protestant establishment, the Protes- 
tant church, are great names certainly ; but in order to make them 
anything more than a mere outcry on the present occasion, it is 
necessary to show they are in danger. Seven or eight noble- 
men would come into the House of Peers, and perhaps ten or twentj 
members into the House of Commons ; is this a revolution? or 
would this justify you in disqualifying a great portion of your fellow- 
subjects ? It is then necessary to prophesy, and gentlemen say this 
would become a majority in Ireland, then a majority in Engkod, 
and bear down the Horfee of Peers, and finally depose the king. I 
say no ; and for the reason they give ; becanse the majority ther 
say will draw the power; and the majority in the British empire is 
Protestant. But I gravely ask you, will you on the strengA of 
prophecy, and such a prophecy, disqualify your people ? Mr. Fox 
has observed, tliat if men had an interest in it, they would deny » 
mathematical as well as a moral truth; here it has happened; 
minority is majority, and nothing is, but what is not. Such tas 
been the danger which gentlemen apprehend to the constitntioD. 
Now let us see the safety which they administer ; and, first, th^ 
reject the security, and, instead of se^.urity, they suffer an unrestamed 
intercourse between the church of Rome and the Irish clergy; so 
that there may be a complete incorporation with the See of Rome, 
accompanied by a complete disincorpoi-ation of the people from the 
constitution of England, to be accompanied with a tax on both 
countries, and chiefly on England, in order to guard the penal systen 
in Ireland against the people-. 

Fenal system! do I sayf What! are you not yet a peopled 
Have you been so many centuries with the powers of revenne, of 
government, of legislation, and are you not yet a people ? And haw 
you incurred a debt of £25,000,000, as it existed before the Union, 
telling nothing in empire, and only spinning on your own axis, and 
do you now seek to continue a system, which has thus kept to« 
divided, and support it with barracks and forces, and inflict paim 
and penalties on your people ? " It is true we have prayed for yoB^ 
much ; we have drank for you, much ; and now all we want ii 
eveiything you ha^ce to give, at the expanse of the strength of ft* 
empire ". 

This is not the state of Ireland, but it is their idea of her saf^> 
fortunately for the empire, she has acted upon a very di£^)0l 
principle. She \\sc& aav^^ «^ ^ Tka.^^ss\i^ \!ka\. ^s^a ^ settlement • sfct 
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baa contributed to restore the empire, by rejecting a system 
those mistaken men would impose upon her; a system impolitic, 
immoral, and unchristian; no state can be formed on it, no 
morality can be reconciled to it, Christianity protests with all her 
chaiities against it ; it stabs the dearest interests of men, and aggra- 
vates the c.rime by assuming to act in the name of the Almighty. 



May 3, 1819. 

Mr. Grattan presented eight Boman Catholic, and five Protestant petitions in 
favour of the Roman Catholic claims ; he then rose and said: 

I BEG leave. Sir, in presentmg these petitions, to express my most 
ardent hope, that they may ultimately succeed, and that in their 
success they may give strength to the Protestant church, to the act 
of settlement, and to the Protestant succession to the crown, and 
that they may form an identification of the people, so as to preserve 
tranquillity at home, and security and respectability abroad, while 
the two religions under the roof of one and the same empire, may 
exercise their respective privileges, with the same God, the same 
Gospel, and the same Redeemer, with different sacraments, but the 
same results, and in their dificrent notes, with all the variety of 
nature, but with its concord and harmony also, offer up their prayers 
to their common Creator. 

It is submitted that the Roman Catholic combination of Europe 
has ceased ; that the race of the Pretender is extinct ; that the 
dangerous power of the Pope is no more ; and that the imputed 
attachments are not only gone, but the objects to which there could 
be any attachment are annihilated. 

The Roman Catholics claim a common-law right of eligibility, 
subject certainly to the control of parliament : they formerly sat in 
parliament, and held offices, as you now sit in parliament, by virtue 
of that right ; should you repeal the disabling statutes, you do not 
give, you only restore ; should yoa please to continue the penal 
statutes, it is a sentence where you are to prove their delinquency 
before you call upon them to establish their innocence. 

There is no doubt that parliament has a right to disqualify ; the 
safety of parliament depends on it ; you have done so in the best of 
times; you have disqualified placemen and pensioners of certain 
descriptions ; you have disqualified revenue officers, and you hav^ 
wcertamed the qualification of members of pai\i"3ccci<e^t^VvN^J^^'^^^^ 
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to secure its independency ; bat there is one privilege irhich yoa 
cannot aflfect — jovl cannot disqualify on account of religion; the 
subject worships his God in defiance of his fellow- creature ; it is the 
prerogative of God, as well as the privilege of the subject. The 
king who would interfere, puts himself rn the -place 6f his Maker, 
and attempts to jostle the Almighty from His throne ; he has do 
credentials- from God, and he can have none from man ; allthekiDgsof 
the Earth, and all their artillery, horse, and foot, and dragoons cannot, 
in the mind of the meanest individual, establish a conviction of any 
pi-oposition, moral, religious, or mathematical. Indeed, you are too 
enlightened to doubt this ; and therefore it is said, we donot exclnde 
the Roman Catholics on account of their religion, but that we 
consider what they call their religion to be evidence of tenets and 
aflfections which do not belong to religion, and which amount to i 
disregard of the obligation of an oath and the duty of allegiance. 
Let us suppose Sir George Jemingham tried on that charge, and 
that the arguments tendered in evidence were, the proceedings d 
the council of Lateran, the revival of the Jesuits, the restoration of 
the Inquisition, Gandolphy's pamphlet, his reception by the Pope, 
ttmd the politeness of the Pope's chamberlain : the judge who sbodd 
suffer such evidence to go to a jury would be impeached, and the 
jury who found on such evidence, would be attainted. Suppose the 
counsel on the side of the defence should tender in evidence the 
divers oaths which the Protestants had prescribed, and which the 
Roman Catholics had taken, the answers of the six universities 
against the imputed slander, ihe list of the killed and wounded, the 
battles won with Catholic blood, and, in answer to the objec- 
tion arising from the appointment of a Roman Catholic prelate by 
the Pope, he should say, that this was the only part of the question 
which, by any pretence, came within your jurisdiction, but that 
objection was answered by the Pope's own letters, containing an 
offer of the veto, and that you, in refusing that offer, rejected the 
security of the church, when it came accompanied with the liberty of 
the people; such a tender by the counsel, the judge would observe 
to be unnecessary, inasmuch as ^the other side had made out no 
case. 

Here then I beg to observe on this part of the subject, first, t^uit 
the Roman Catholics had a common-law right to eligibility; secondly, 
that the pai'liament had, in justice, no right to require them to abjare 
their religion; thirdly, that the Roman G^tholic Religion is no 
evidence of perfidy or treason ; fourthly, that you reject the Ronnki 
Catholics for wYiat t\iei^f \iw^ -a^iV^^ ^cj^-^qu further inquire fliett 
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to abjure that whicli does not belong to the cognizance of the civil 
magistrate, namely, the articles of their religion ; and in so doing, 
you commit that for which a judge would be imijoaclied, and a jury 
might be attainted. 

In continuing the disqualification of the Roman Catholics, we not 
only deprive them of the common-law right of eligibility, but wo 
affect the foundation of om* own faith, apd disobey the prime order 
of natm-al and revealed religion^ : when we say, the Roman Catholic 
is aflfected with circumstances idolatrous, and incapable of moral 
obligation or political allegiance, we say the Roman Catholic religion 
is not divine ; saying that, we affiim that Christianity does not 
extend to France, to Italy, to Spaui, and a great part of Germany ; 
saying that, we say that Christianity* has made no way, and of 
course deprive it of one greftt proof of its divinity ; saying that, we 
say that the Pope has foiled his Maker, that a man proves too 
strong for Almighty power, save where a few nations have rescued 
the wreck of His omnipotence from general discomfiture. The 
Atheist hears all this, goes along with ea<jh sect while it attacks the 
other, and instead of stopping short at Protestantism, proceeds to 
infidelity. 

I say, we afiect the foundation of our faith, and disobey a prime 
order of natural and revealed religion, which is to love one another. 
In no other way can you serve your Maker ; prayer is adoration, 
not service; by sei*ving one another, you become a part of His 
creation, and an auxiliaiy member of His system ; for this, tho 
Redeemer came among you; He came supported by miracle, 
prophecy, and the internal evidence of transcendent morals, to ordain 
two gi'eat truths — the love of God, and the love of man ; the love 
of man was not only the order, but the object of His coming. You 
answer, you do not obey ; that your fellow-Christians are in general 
idolaters, and the object, for the most part, of moral disapprobation. 
God then has left mankind so imperfect, as to make His own com- 
mands impossible ; and accordingly we disqualify a great portion of 
our fellow-citizens, and denounce a great propoition of our fellow- 
Christians, and disobey our Gospel, except you can prove that tho 
Gospel does not comprehend tiiose who believe in seven sacraments, 
or that its blessings are to be confined to alms, and that the gi'cater 
part of our fellow-Christians are objects of our charity, not ot out 
benevolence. 

You answer this by charges against the Roman Catholics. I 
liave stated those charges to be unfounded ; you yourselves do not 
believe them; you did not believe those charg&a isL^Jckfe Vl^ ^"^ *^^^^ 
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King, "when you declared the Koman Catholics to be good and loyal 
subjects ; you did not believe those charges when you gave them the 
right of bearing arms ; you did not believe those charges whenyougave 
them, in Ireland, the elective franchise ; you didnot believe those charges 
when you gave them the army and navy; you did not believe those 
charges when you restored the Popedom ; you carried the Pope on your 
back, the great infallible, whom you supposed would conamand the 
allegiance of your fellow-subjects, but whom you found a feeble 
potentate, who could not command a Roman Catholic musket in the 
region of Popery, strapped to the war-horse of a great captain, viola- 
lated in his own dominions, and whom the Roman Catholic nations had 
suffered to be deposed, until the great Protestant power restored him. 
I fiay, did you restore the Aass in Italy, in order to punish your 
fellow -subjects for Popery ? No ; but you saw the danger came from 
another quarter ; you saw that Christianity of every sort was compa- 
ratively safe, but that infidelity of every description was dangerous. 
You did not believe these charges when you helped to restore the 
house of Bourbon, and with them to give new strength to the Roman 
Catholic religion in France. France had claimed to walk with 
reason, and despised to walk with God, and she stumbled ; you saw 
that the cold acknowledgment of a first cause would ill supply the 
place of the living God and the glowing devotion; you saw that a 
Roman Catholic church establishment was a better guide than a 
rueful philosophy, and that Christianity, with seven sacraments, was 
better than infidelity ; peace had lost the sweets of affiance, and war 
the properties of honour, and the reign of the philosopher was a 
proof of the necessity of religion. Accordingly, you waited for its 
revival — the revival of the Roman Catholic religion, as a means of 
faith and a bond of treaty ; and as you endeavoured to restore the 
principles of order without disputing the particular government, so 
you endeavoured to revive the elements of Christianity without 
disputing the particular religion ; and in so doing, you introduced 
In Europe a political conformity on the subject of religion ; you 
tut off the hostile appeal to Roman Catholic princes ; and accor- 
dingly, the different kings, Protestant and Roman Catholic, have 
nnited, by the bond of Christian fraternity, to support the Christian 
religion. You have changed the ecclesiastical position of Euix)pe : 
the two religions, Protestant and Roman Catholic, had been in 
a state of mutual hostility, they are now in a state of mutual defence, 
eaeh prefeiTing its own establishment, but both concurring to defend 
the principles of government against the anarchist, who would 
depose the king, and the principles of Christianiiy against the 
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fafidol, who would depose the Almighty ; but you cannot limit the 
benefit of these principles to foreign powers ; a conformity of religion 
abroad must be in substance a comprehension of religion at home ; 
you cannot set up the Pope in Italy, and punish Popery in England; 
you cannot favour the religion of kings, and punish the same religion 
in subjects ; that were to declare, that religion was an artifice of 
state to pi-otect power and abridge liberty. 

But it is said, if you emancipate the Roman Catholics, then* clergy- 
will overturn the government, they will use their influence with their 
laity, and their laity will use then: new power, and forfeit theu* lives 
in the vain attempt to give dominion to their church. They rest 
this argument on a position which is fundamentally erroneous ; it 
supposes that man struggles for the domination of his church estab- 
lishment by nature. Man is not attached to church establishment by 
nature. Church establishment is a creatmre of art and a question 
of politics, not a work of nature. The argument goes farther, and 
says that men would prefer the domination of their church establish- 
ment to all considerations, moral or political ; that is to say, that all 
men are by nature fanatics. It is true the Deity is a natural im- 
pression, but the bishop is not the Almighty ; the Deity has come 
amongst us with the Gospel in His hand, and the Gospel contains a 
morality in the face of those ungrateful and rebellious proceedings 
here apprehended : the moral of the Gospel is common to the Roman 
Catholics, and in this case the argument then would be, that the 
Roman Catholics would rise against their God, against their Gospel, 
and against their King, to rebel with their clergy. This argument 
is not only not according to human nature, but the reverse ; it sup- 
poses Dr. Poynter, an excellent subject, will, upon the emancipation 
of his flock, say to the Duke of Norfolk : " Your Grace is now pos- 
sessed of the privileges of the constitution, you will now of courso 
try to subvert the government": that is to say, lose your head by a 
fruitless effort to get me made Archbishop of Canterbury. ly 
supposes that Lord Shrewsbury, Lord Fingall, Lord Clifford, exceiv 
lent subjects when deprived of their privileges, on their emancipation, 
to precipitate on treason. With them the moral elements are 
reversed; kindness revolts ; injuries reconcile. Strange men! such 
as human nature never created ; you hug your thraldom ; you rebel 
against your privileges, and you fall in love with death, when it is 
to be administered by the hands of the common hangman. Thl^ 
argument arrives at last to the monstxou^ ^?i\\\^>L\cycL ^"l V^^ ^nsssss^v 
rebellion of the Roman Catholics fot t\v^ ^m\ys!C\w^ '^^ ^^>^ '^'^^ 
and paiiis and penalties imposed on t\i^'S^^W.^'2>'^^'^'^^'^^ 
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c:cerdse of their religion ; and the Gospel, instead of being a systea 
of charity, becomes a scale of ferocity. 

The argument I combat, goes not only against the nature of man, 
but against the drift of the age. > The question is not now, idiich 
church ? but whether any ? — Church or no church ? God or no 
God ? When you attack the religion of Earope, you attack the 
religion of England. When you attack Dr. Troy, you attack the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Li vain shall Oxford come forth and 
say, we never meant this; we only disapprove of auricular confession; 
^^'Q abhorred extreme unction ; we petitioned against extending to 
the lloman Catholics the full benefits of the constitution. The 
infidel or the sectary, who will succeed the Church of Rome, wiD 
answer : " You swore the religion of Europe was a humbug (to use 
their low expression), and taught us to suspect your own; yon 
argued that the hierarchy of Europe would overturn the govern- 
inents that restrained its ambition, and thus you swore so stootlj, 
and argued so well, that you have conquered your own religion. 
There is a grea,t similitude ; you send for the clergy when you aR 
tick ; you send for the clergy when you are dying ; your sacrament 
i.s more than a commemoration, though less than a transubstantiation. 
Tliere are shades of difi'erence, it is true ; but if their hierarchy beso 
abominable, yours cannot be pure, and in your common downfall you 
will learn your similitude". 1 speak of the tendency of their ai-gument, 
I do not speak of the conduct of our church : upon the whole, ou 
this question, I think the church appears to be placable. 

I love the mild government of the Church of England ; it is a 
home for piety ; it is a cradle for science ; so that by an eariy 
alliance with divinity, you guard the Majesty of Heaven against tho 
rebellion of wit. Those who would send badt the clergy to the 
liair garment and the naked foot, would be the firet to deride. I 
like the arched roof, the cathedral state, the human voice, and all the 
powers of 'evangelic harmbny; they give a soul to our duty, and 
sway the senses on the side of salvation. The wisest men we know 
ot, Locke and Newton, were Christians and Protestants ; it is the 
minor genius that mutinies against the Gospel: he affords to the 
imiverse one glance, and has not patience for the seccmd. But 1 
should tlunk I provided ill for the security of our chuix^h by the 
dcstniction of others. 

The abjection which alleges the growth ©f demand, naturally con- 
nects itself with this part of the subject. If the Roman Catholics 
get a share in the Ptate, ehey will demand a share in the church, 
that is to say, tVie-; VA^ 3l^s>\x^ \.Q\^^Qvasi.^x<itftstant clcyrgymen. The 
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law may make a Catholic a member of parliament, but cannot make 

' ■' him a Protestant clerg3nQaan ; there the nature of things interposes 
limits ; but if they mean that he will desire a church establishment 

2^ of his own, they are mistaken ; it is what the Protestants in general 

'' wish to give him, and the Roman Catholic declines ; he declines 

^ because, he does not feel that impulse, charged on nature, in favour 

t- of a church ascendency ; because they wish to have their pastors a 

^' little nearer to themselves, and less connected with the court : the 

t • progress of demand does not -arise from the unreasonableness of the 

s^ Catholics, but from the nature of things. In the time of the 

g?' Pretender there was a general disability; at the death of the Pre- 

s^ tender some of the pensd political provisions were by law to cease : 

t fvhen the Emperor Joseph repealed the principal provisions against 
^ the Protestant you naturally proposed a corresponding repeal : when 

^. the French made great changes in their reli^on, and their country 

sj' ceased to be a champion of Popery, a further repeal took place ; and 

m$: now, when .you have established a political conformity abroad, a 

^i political comprehension at home naturally presents itself; it is not 

pH the growth of demand, but the ceasing of the hostile circumstances 

B^i w hinh were incident, but not essential, to the Roman Catholic 

g^ religion. There was a time, perhaps, when less could be said for the 

^ repeal of the penal code, and the time has now arrived when nothing 

,5« can be said for its continuance. Your error is, that the circum- 

•^, stances that belong to the times you annex to the sacraments of 

j;' their religion. 

^ And now I must add another objection interposed in the way of 

^ Roman Catholic emancipation, and that is, a denomination not less 

\fi respectable than the Revolution ; a great event, but a human 

'^ transaction, and the aiTangement of man ; but what is here claimed 

^ is the dispensation of the Almighty. The Revolution does not repeal 

i the New Testament ; the Revolution, properly understood, is the 

J victory of civil and religious liberty, not over a sect, but 

J over a tyranny. When the Roman Catholics cease to sup- 

t port that tyranny, they are entitled to the benefits of the Revolution. 

i It is said, that the oath and declaration framed at the Revolution 

si were intended to be final : paiiiament says othei-wise ; the House of 
Lords, in its resolution of 1705, says otherwise; in the act of the 

i Scotch Union, it declares that the oath and declaration wei-e not to 
be final. Again, pai'liament, in the act of the Irish Union, declares, 
that this oath and declaration were not to be final. You will ob- 

2 serve that the declaration is conventional ; in order to obtain the 

■ approbation of the Roman Catholics in favour of A\i<i Vixetfiw^ ^^^ 
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were informed by parliament that their exclusion was not final j so 
that, instead of a covenant amongst the Protestants against the 
lloman Catholics for their final exclusion, there is a covenant of the 
Protestants with the Roman Catholics, against their final exclusion; 
the argument is nothing less than a proposal to break that covenant. 

I have understated the force of the Roman Catholic case on this 
part of the argument ; the oath and declaration were not only not 
intended to be a final exclusion of the Roman Catholics, but did not 
purpose to exclude the Roman Catholics generally, but directed its 
rigour against such as refused to abjure the temporal power of the 
Pope : such is the act of 1793. Now this description does not com- 
prehend the present race of Roman Catholics, and therefore they do 
not come within the meaning of the exclusion : such is the act of 
1793. It contains three principles: it condemns the oath and 
declaration; it repeals the oath and declaration in the instance of 
Scotland ; and it declares that Roman Catholics in general did not 
come within the rigour of the act of exclusion. Gentlemen talk of a 
Protestant constitution ; it seems they prescribe for a Protestant 
constitution ; what! for a constitution in favour of the Protestants, 
before the* existence of the Protestant religion ! Baptism is no title; 
you may call your son George Brunswick, but that does not give him 
the crown ; the component parts of the constitution are not exclu- 
sively Protestant, the peers are not exclusively Protestant, the com- 
mons are not exclusively Protestant, the Irish electors are not exclu- 
sively Protestant, and yet they arc a part of the commons. You are 
not to confound the third estate with the House in which that thu-d 
estate is represented, or to* suppose that the commons are only the 
representatives, and not the electors : but Protestant constitution is 
a good name, and excites the feelings without any meaning annexed ; 
so they answer the Gospel; their evangelical duty is stated; it is 
said the Gospel ordains that you should love your enemies ; they 
reply, the battle of the Boyne, the Revolution of 1688, and the 
glorious memory of King William. Thus they answer the Gospel 
by toasts which tickle the brain without reaching the understanding, 
and produce intoxication instead of conviction. 

They speak of Ireland ; it is a common case of colonization, except 
where your policy made it peculiar ; you made an exclusive system, 
and prevented your own amalgamation. When they say the Irish 
are disaffected, I deny it ; but if they are, who made them so ? not 
their five additional sacraments ; it must then have been oppression ; 
you acquit oppression, and convict their religion ; and bearing falsa 
witness against the people, their deti-actors desire two things, to get 
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a monopoly of all the good things in this life, and in the next glory 
everlasting. They have heen at this work for ages : they have 
gotten the land, estahlishe^ our religion, and disqualified the ma- 
jority ; we have given them good reason for so doing, by assuring 
them of the idolatry of their faith, the treason of their politics, and 
the perfidy of their religion ; and unable to reconcile a perverse 
generation, we desire barracks and an army. This is the account 
men give of the result of their politics in Ireland, and in this account 
they do justice neither to the Roman Catholics nor to themselves. 
The Protestants in Ireland are not tyrants, the Roman Catholics are 
not rebels, and the Protestants and Roman Catholics together fonn 
a fine race of men. The Protestants have, in many instances, saved 
to the Catholics their inheritance, and, in general, respected their^ 
persons. The Irish heart, better than the law, rescued humanity 
from the barbarity of the statute. Make it a p6int of spirit, and the 
Irish will yield nothing ; refer it to his heart, and he has the soft- 
ness of a woman : even the most violent have frequently acted with 
the milk of a Christian, though they have argued with the fury of an 
idiot. The Protestants have petitioned in great numbers and in 
great respectability; it is impossible not to take notice of the good 
conduct of the chief magistrate of Dublin, the Lord Mayor,* who 
acted with temper, firmness, and liberality ; also of the good con- 
duct of the government and the chief- secretary, f whom I now see 
on the opposite bench, and whom I hope long to see in the situation 
that he holds. 

The petitioners against the Roman Catholics (many of them I 
know— Inany of them I personally regard), I would ask them, do 
they really think their fellow-subjects should be excluded on account 
of extreme unction? Certainly not. For transubstantiation ? 
Certainly not. And yet their application, if strictly taken, would, 
and for no better reason, deprive them of their civil rights for ever : 
it would go, as far as concerns two-thirds of their fellow-citizens, to 
a perpetual repeal of the Gospel. The standard of constitution' which 
they frame would be at least as fatal to themselves as to the Roman 
Catholics; for it is the Revolution of 1688, in which their country 
was deprived both of trade and the exclusive power of her own 
parliament, and it was not till one hundred years after that Ireland 
recovered her trade and her liberty. They will observe also, that 
there was no law against the admission of Roman Catholics i\!Lt<5> ^^;^^ 
Irish parliament at the time of the Revo\\xl\o\i^TLQt ^\\^\£^\k^ "^"^^ 

• Alderman 3I'Kenny. \ ^Vt. Ox^A^ ^x^noJu 
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place till near one hundred years after; they have then chosen a 
period as the standard of their rights, when the H^man Catholics 
were not excluded from seats in parliament by law, and when the 
whole country was deprived of trade and liberty by power. 

But it is said, an arrangement is impossible^ To tahe away privi- 
lege, it seems, then, is easy ; but to restore, to retiree tlie diabolical 
course, there is the difficulty. Not the ability and sound judgment 
of Mr. Ponsonby were adequate (I will name the committee), not'the 
modest truth of Mr. Elliot's intellect, not the refining genius of Mr. 
'VV3mdham, not the strenuous capacity of Mr. Whitlnread, nor the 
all-enlightened perfection of Sir Samuel Eomilly's understanding. 
These men were of the committee to frame the bill, they are now 
great authorities to support it — authorities canonised by death. But 
I do not despair ; my right honourable friend* still lives ; the trusty 
constitutional hand that drew that billf still lives ; the noble lord|, 
his enemies must allow him abilities, he lives ; the luniinary§ by 
his side, he lives ; and the good ameliorator of the lot of Africa, Iw 
lives. II What then is the tremendous obstacle, to overcome which 
we boast our incapacity ? It is a declaration that the majority of 
Christians are idolaters ; that our good ally, the Emperor of Austria, 
is an idolater ; that our good ally, the Emperor of Eussia, is an 
idolater; that our good ally, the King of France, is an idolater; 
that the King of Portugal, for whom we have been fighting so bril- 
liantly, is an idolater; — saying this, we announce that we hate 
crowned idolatry in Italy ; that we have given idolatry new vigour 
in France ; and have planted idolatry in Canada. This declaration 
is one obstacle, the oath of supremacy the other : the latter means 
to abjure any foreign power of any kind, coactive, coerdve, or com- 
pulsory, aflfecting any power to be enforced by temporal means, any 
power which is more than conscientious, any jurisdiction of what 
sort soever in this realm. The Roman CathoUo might take that 
oath properly explained ; will you try him ? Would you explain 
that oath so as to give the crown the benefit of what is called his 
complete allegiance ? There are two oaths then in the way of his 
emancipation; the one, the oath of supremacy, which, if pi-operly 
explained, the Roman Catholic would take ; the other, the declara- 
tion, which every Protestant should wish to repeal : to repeal the 
one, and to explain the other, with such circumstances and accom- 
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panlmente as may be hekl to be necessaiy, are motions that wiJl be 
enbmitted to the committee ; reftising them, you will have rei'used 
your own securily. 

It is farther argaed, that all this will not satisfy ; that is to say, 
^ ^/) obey the word of God, commanding ns to love one another, will 
1 not satisfy ; as far as anything is personal to the Almighty, they 
if are ready ; but further ^ey beg to decline, and they make a com- 
i^ promise with their Mak,er ; they praise God, and damn one another. 
5^ "WTien gentlemen have said that the bill of a former year gave 
j^' universal dissatisfaction, they go farther than they are warranted ; 
^f the laity did not give any general expression of dissatisfaction ; some 
rsi> Catholic Bishops certainly did, but they had before expressed their 
iii satisfaction, and approved of the bill ; aad you will observe^ when 
s^' the Pope objects to the Regium Eocequatur, he shows that you may 
y.^ take it if you please, as other princes have done, and he cannot help it. 
:i Gentlemen object that the bill gave everything ; how then could 
gi it give general dissatisfaction ? Certainly not on account of the two 
i(^ exceptions in it, the seals and the Lord-lieutenancy, for they are the 
patrons of Protestant livings. Now to tell a Roman Catholic thac 
jt' ^e cannot be trusted with an office, is to tell him he is a bad subject; 
^ but to tell him he cannot be a Protestant patron, is only to tell him 
jf he is a Roman Catholic. 

If There are those who disapprove of the veto and detest emancipa- 
i tion ; if you wait until you can reconcile these, you will wait for 
i ever ; because you cannot satisfy all, you will satisfy none. Recol- 
rj lect that the question here, is not merely a question of public satis- 
!/ fsustion, but a questiop of public service ; and not only a question of 
public service, but a question of reli^ous duty; and then the 
argument is, you must take the pleasure of the crowd, before you 
obey the Almighty. When I say the crowd, I mean a crowd of 
sectaries. When we consider obedience to a human law, we ask, 
is it on the roll ? But w^^en we consider the law of God, we ask, 
M it convenient ? how will it please the prince ? how will it answer 
nnr interest in the corporation ? how will it serve us on our elections ? 
We try the wisdom of God by the folly oi man, as we did His 
pci-son, and decide against both by a presumption which is blas- 
phemous. 

Gentlemen call this a question of empire ; the Gospel is not .a 
question of empire ; it is the highest possible command pronQuncA<V 
by infinite power; it is the highest imag,ma.V>i\A \\i\«t^%X. ^-^^"ws^roxss^^^ 
by infinite wisdom ; as the empure swexx^a itom \^, >^^ i-i^^^s^N ;^^ 
stie stands by it, she prospers. 
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The objection that the Irish are below the privileges that emand- 
pation would confer, I scorn to answer. You should answer it ; for 
that argument would say that you governed the Irish so ill as to 
have put them below the blessings of a free constitution. They want 
bread, it is said, and not liberty ; and then you leave them without 
bread and without liberty ; and here your conduct is as inconsistent 
as your assertion is unwarrantable. You give the elective franchise 
to the people so described, and you refuse the representative to 
those who are not pretended to come within that description. The 
objection that Roman Catholics do not love liberty, I despise equally. 
What ! in these walls to say so ! in these walls that have witnessed 
the confirmation of Magna Charta thirty times, and in this city, 
whose tower guards that great sacred instrament of liberty! There 
are now extant of those who trace themselves to the signature of 
the charter, three families ; they are Roman Catholics, they aie 
petitioners, and they desire to share that liberty which their ances- 
tors gave to the people of England. It is said the Roman Catholics 
do not take the oath of supremacy, and their allegiance is imperfect; 
make it perfect then, and explain the oath of supremacy as I have 
already mentioned, and then the Roman Catholics will take it. Their 
allegiance is as perfect now as it was before the Reformation, and 
then it was found sufficient. Their allegiance is as perfect as that 
of Austria, that of France, or that of any other country that acknow- 
ledges the spiritual power of the Pope ; that is, of all Catholic 
countries. The people of those countries afford a conditional allegi- 
ance, allegiance for protection ; and yet their allegiance is found 
sufficient. The Presbyterians do not acknowledge the king to be 
the head of the church, and yet their allegiance is found to be 
sufficient. The Roman Catholics are said to carry their allegiance 
too far, and, instead of a perfect, to render the king an abject allegi- 
ance. We prefer contradictory charges against them; the one 
would suppose them to be rebels, andtheotjier to be slaves: the Roman 
Catholics are neither. We owe an allegiance to God which is 
perfectly consistent with our allegiance to the state, and an 
allegiance to our free constitution which is perfectly consistent with 
our allegiance to the king. Do you think that our allegiance 
would be more perfect if we thought the king a great doctor of 
divinity, or like Henry the VIII., a tyrant, who could change our 
religion without understanding it? When they desire allegiance 
to the king without a rival, they would strike constitution out 
of our state, and God out of our religion. 

It is said, the Protestant church in L-eland is established by the 
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ftrticles of ike Union, therefore the Roman Catholics are to be 
disqualified. Will they by that insinuate that the Protestant church 
sold the country at the time of the Union ? The authors of the 
Union were of a different opinion, and told us that the Catholic 
emancipation was to be the result of that measure. On what 
ground do gentlemen, then, place the faith of the ministers of that 
day ? They make themi hold out to the people the hopes of emanci- 
pation, and at the very moment biing in an article which makes 
that measure impossible. There is no such article. 

Upon what ground do they place the Protestant church by that 
argument? They make its establishment incompatible with the 
civil rights of the people who pay that church ; they do more, they 
make it incompatible with its own Gospel ; and the rock on which 
hey rest it is hostility to Christian chaiity and popular liberty. < • 
It is^aid, when we urge the fewness of their numbers to come into 
parliament, that we allow their unfitness to be in that place.. No ; 
it is a question of proportion : you would not have the members all 
English, all Irish, or all Scotch, but a proportion of each representing 
their respective interests. It is objected that the Boman Catholic 
prelate takes an oath of persecution. No; ^'persequar^' is not 
to persecute. The persons who make the objection, excellent men 
I suppose they are, but I hope their knowledge of divinity exceeds 
their knowledge of Latin. ^^Easpugnabo et persequar** means, I 
will use my utmost endeavours to proselyte. What power, what 
means have these bishops to persecute? But it is not a question 
with regard to the meaning of the Latin words ; there are no such 
words in the oath, they are not only wrong in respect to the construe 
tion of the Latin tongue, but they are wrong in the matter of fact; 
there are no such words in the oath. I am glad, however, they 
have expressed their abhoiTence of persecution, which, it appears, 
by referring to the fact, the Boman Catholics have abandoned, and 
•they themselves propose to continue. They object to a Boman 
Catholic ceremony, and that a very ridiculous one, of " reading out ", 
repeated every year. The answer to that is, there is now no such 
ceremony in England. They say this is a question of politics ! 
Whether the state has a right to punish the subject for not abjuring 
his religion, a question of politics! Then it seems with them 
religion is politics, and politics is oppression. 

I have now gone through most of the arguments, which at different 
times (forty years it is since this question has beeuL ^isA^bt <ysvis»Sife- 
ration) have been urged against the "Romaa Ci^xJaO^t^^ ^^:^s«s. ^^'^ 
tlmo of the right honourable member C>lix* ^osXft^^ V^wsv^. ^«^ 
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•ppoate, whoToritUd it with great ability, and great teiiiperidso,i« 
another right honoDrable member^ the late Secfetary for Iidaad^ 
"^rho oppoMd it on a former oocasion, in a speedi rejdete idth taM 
and affect, set off l^ the Boavity of hia mannecs and the exceltoMi 
of his character. Whaterer could he said on that aide, he h^s nil 
it; hat he laboured under one insnperable difficoltjr — 'he ins to 
proTe an impossibility, namely, the right of the state to disquB^ 
the subject for not abjmring his religion. I took a pait kk thatiebiti 
alluded to, and I most say, I have reason to comf^ain of the Bidiir 
criticism of some of onr own side. Imake no ^ly^bat refer too? 
speech ; that is my answer. 

In the coarse of this ddiMite, two great points havB beenoMMd, 
which should settle the propoutioa for ever ; the one is, the csAt 
sion of its antagonists : the othdlr, the experina^it of its safety. Tit 
antagonists have said, that, with equal privUegfea, i)optilation iM 
power. Then thiere is an end of thek* <^posFtion ; fyr the poprif 
lation of the two islands is Protestant, five to one ; and the ?i^ 
tant ascendency would therefore be established by the emaadptia 
of the Oathdics, and increased ; inasmuch as, wh^*e the Waa^ 
parts of the community have their natural place, the strength of ^ 
majority embraces the strength of the whole : there is no deduete 
You must consider also, in addition to their numbers, that the piv 
perty, particularly the hmded property, is, beyond compamoB, 
Protestant; you are to Consider that the seat of legislature la Pr^ 
tant ; you are to consider that the crown is exclusiTely Protestant; 
you are to consider that the number ef members from the Boo* 
Catholic part of the empire cannot exceed a sixth of the representi- 
tion m one House, even were we to suppose that the whole ma^ 
were Oatfaolios, which is knpossible ; still less in the other besiila 
the bishops ; and you must further consider the progress of amalgi' 
mation. But the antagonists say, that in Irdand the Eoman GatJioIie 
ascendency will be established. 1 answer not, unless it be establisliBi 
in En^and; for there » but one ascendency, and that ascende«7 
acts here. Gentlemen say it would be Protestant England, Pie^* 
terian Scotland, and Catholic Ireland. Not more than it is so iixi9\ 
vrith this difference, that it is now dL^uaKfied Ireland, and of coo« 
discontented Ireland. Grentlemen say, that the property iu Irela* 
would change, and become Roman Catholic. Why so ? Not a 
consequence of the emancipation. To make them members of paifi** 
nent, or to make them officers, is not a change of property. If gai 



I a (^ge t^il^ ptsM^ it xxm^t be fom tibe frecctom of tra4e and tb<i 
J right of purchftae, Yo^ do not ^leaa to t^e Wfty th^; yox^ do 
fi not piean to restoiie the gavel, or lepeM the s^t of I73I9 which gt^vp 
, t&em th^ freehold. Their propositioQ, l^en, 13 this: hj the iIeiw^ 
^ wl^ch they do not propose to repeal, the pf operty of Ireland tonst 
^ become Itoimi^i Qathollc. To gi:^ apon^t tb0 evil cpnseqqenc^ 
^, thej propose p disqualify the huxdpd pjropextj, «ad reader hostile or 
. aHen to the empke the landed proprietors of h^J^ofi^ I cannot saj 
■J what wodd b^ th^ ^st arrai3^mentfor Ireland, bnt I ^ finxe that 
^ tvoold be the wprst. No ; there is a^jiother still worg^ ; ai^d t^at is, 
th^ these people, so disqualified ^d aSronted, shonld have the 
^ command of the army and pavytr-^yoa have given it. While gentle- 
; men were talkl9g of the permanenoy of an unaginary balance, two 
I qpai^tities, and those not very incoiiaiderabie, went oiit pf th^ f^caJp-r- 
the navy and army. 

In the year 1807, a noble lord, then the wipister^ (fwid if ever 
there was a diaintereste minister, he w^s thiat minister), brought 
into the Honse a bill, ex^nding the right of holding certain mili^iary 
commissions to his Majesty's Roman Catholic subject^ It was ^r 
claimed, turn hm out. What! tf, Roman Catholio cpfcqinand a rpgi- 
mentl A Rom^n Catholic cto^p^^pnd a ship! I^j9 diuresis undone; 
turn out the biU ; turn out the minister, afid excite the people I Twp 
jeais ago, another nunistjeir (be acted wisely) 1;)rougAt in ^ bill, 
giving the ^man Catholics the navy and army. The bill ^oi^ i^ad 
a first tin^e ; ^ W9s jead a second time ; committed ; reppirted ; 
read a third tii^p ; uid passed without any appo^itiopi wnfttever. 
It was sent to the lonjjs, read, committed^ and :pm^^; the n4tre 
nodded itg unammons approbation ; the bill received the royal ^ept. 
The next morning the Tower of London Was observed not to bave 
fallen ; the spires . and steeples of Oxford and Cambridge p^i^tjed to 
stand ; the Bishop of Peterborough and the Bishop of Chester WO 
alive, and npt only alive, but alive with nfidiminished health . an4 
incon^e. The safety of the state and the prosperity of the church 
showed the futility of that wisdom, and the folly of those fears, and 
the ijinreality of those alarnis, that would, for the stirength of the 
empire, exclude one-fifth of the people. 

You have now settled this qijiestion ; or will you say, that the 
Roman Catholic cannot be trusted with a vote, but may "^th the 
na«nr of England ? po not give him the posse commitatus, but he 
may have the army ; he may be commander-in-chief, but do not 

• Earl Grey (then LoidB.oVviV> 
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make him an alderman. The navy and army consist of above 120,000 
men ; these he may command ; • but here draw the line ; no political 
power except his Majest/s forces by sea and land. I say, in point 
of argument, you have settled this question ; and when you shall 
have settled it in point of fact, I shall congratulate you, for you will 
not only have enfranchised their religion, but you will ameliorate 
your own. The enemies of the Roman Catholics had confined the 
Oniversal benevolence of the Gospel to their own sect, and had de- 
prived their fellow Christian of the benefits of one great at- 
tribute of the Almighty: they had not only taken from the 
Deity His attributes, but they had given Him their own, 
and had made Him a partial and a penal Grod, the minister of 
their ambition ; and thus they became self-idolaters in the worship • 
of their own spleen under the name of the Almighty ; they had for- 
gotten the mild character of the Gospel ; they had mixed a little 
acrimony in their religion, and annexed to prayer a contumelious 
humility", that despised the publican who prayed by their side. It 
remains for them now to restore to Gbd His attributes, and to their 
devotion the morality, the sublimity, and the amenity of the Gospel. 
Other nations have got the start of us in liberality ; the system of 
disqualification has become peculiar to you. It does not exist in other 
enlightened countries : it is not in Germany, it is not in France, it in 
not in Hungary, it is not in Holland ; but in England, free, liberal, 
and enlightened England ! England and Spain seem to possess it 
without a rival. But then you will say, let arbitrary countries give 
civil and religious liberty, but let a free country disqualify a fifth of 
its people, and assume to the remainder the monopoly of the Godhead. 
Recollect that you are forfeiting your great prerogative of taking the 
lead in liberating the human mind : in the arts that grace mankind 
other nations excelled you ; they sang better; they danced better ; but 
in stating courageous truths, in breaking political or metaphysical 
chains, here were your robust accomplishments. We have heard of 
divers anomalies in your policy — they are nuioerous ; your treaties, 
your subsidies, and your prayers ; but you yourself are the great ano- 
maly. The Continent lay flat before yom* late rival ; the Spaniard 
had retired ; the Austrian had retired ; the Prussian had retired; the 
iron quality of Russia had dissolved ; the domination of France had 
come to the water edge, when, behold I from a misty speck in the 
west the avenging genius of these countries issues forth, clutching ten 
thousand thunders, breaks the spell of France, stops, in his own person, 
the flying fortunes of the world, sweeps the sea, rights the globe, and 
then retires in a flame of glory; and, when the human race is in 
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amaze and admiration at his courage and origuialitj, be turns «dMwl 

1 divine, fights a battle about extreme unction, and swears against ik^ 
i companions of his fortune and his victories. Our prince is, on tbe 

|>art of his father, the supreme head of the church ; we are his nalioual 

11 council, and as such, have a right to adrise him. I avail myself of 

.< this privilege and say to him : ^' My prince, my master, you must take 

ii the lead in the deliverance of your people. The gracionsness of j(nif 

';^ manners indicates that you were bom for acts of benevolence. Yofff 

^ : predecessor, the Plantagenet, prevailed on the Continent, so have you ; 

Ji but then he gave the charter and the laws of the Edwards : yoor 

^ other predecessor, the Tudor, she rescued Holland, so have you ; bnt 

> then she passed wise and useful statutes innumerable. Yon have 

3 carried Europe on your back; but then the home measure, i)m 

2 securing and ascertuning and extending the liberties of yovar people-— 
; that, that still remains. The whole body of the Boman Catliollotf 

^ petition for freedom. The destinies of a fifth of your empire are 

1 5 before you. Come — the glory of the House of Hanover is waillflg 

^ for yon ; be the emancipator of the Roman Catholics, as yon have 

. , been the deliverer of Europe, and look in the face the Tudor and th0 

j; Plantagenet'^. 

i 
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CHARACTER OF MR. Pltf.* 

TnE secret^iy stood alone. Modem degeneracy had not reached 
him. Original and unaccommodating, the features ot his character 
had the hardidood of antiquity ; his august mind overawed majesty; 
and one of his soyereignsf thought royalty so impaired in his 
presence, that he conspired to remove him, in order to he relieved 
from his superiority. No state chicanery, no narrow systems of 
vicious politics, no idle contest for ministerial victories, sunk him to 
the vulgar level of the great; hut, overbearing, persuasive, and 
impracticable, his object was England — his ambition was fame; 
without dividing, he destroyed party ; without corrupting, he made 
a venal age unanimous ; France sunk beneath him ; with one hand 
he smote the house of Bourbon, and wielded in the other the demo- 
cracy of England. The sight of his mind was infinite, and his 
schemes were to affect, not England, not the present age only, but 
Europe and posterity. Wonderful were the means by which these 
schemes were accomplished, always seasonable, always adequate, 
the suggestions of an understanding animated by ardour and 
enlightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings which make life amiable and indolent, — 
those sensations which soften, and allure, and vulgarize, were 
unknown to him; no domestic difficulties, no domestic weakness 
reached him ; but, aloof fi-om the sordid occurrences of life, and 
unsullied by its intercourse, he came occasionally into our system to 
counsel and decide. 

A character so exalted, so strenuous,, so v^ons, so authoritative, 
astonished a corrupt age, and the Treasury trembled at the name of 
Pitt through*all her classes of venality. Corruption imagmed, indeed, 
Ihat she had found defects in this statesman, and talked much of the 
inconsistency of his glory, and much of the ruin of his victories ; 

• LordChalham. f Not George 11. 
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but the hlstoiy of hig conntiy, and the caUamiilei of the emmyf 
answered and refnted her. 

Nor w^re his political abilities his onlj talents; bis eloqfuenee w$4 
an era in the senate, peculiar and spontaneoos, dBinillarly ex^mnhif; 
gigantic sentiments and kisdnctiire wisdom, — ^not like the torrent of 
Demosthenes, or the splendid conflagration of Tullj ; it resembled, 
sometimes the thmider, and sometimes the mtuic of tlio fn^harmt. 
Like Mmrraj* he did not condoct the understanding through tho 
pamfol subtHty of argumentation ; nor was he, liiie Townshend,t for 
ever on the rack of exertion, but rather lightened upon the subject, 
and reached the point by the flashings of his mind, which, Jiko 
those of his eye, were felt, but could not be followed. 

Yet he was not always correct or polished ; on the contrary, he 
was sometimes ungrammatical, negligent, and unenforcing, (or lie 
concealed his art, and was superior to the knack of oratory. U}>oii 
many occasions be abated the vigour of his eloquence ; but evm 
then, like the spinidng of a cannon ball, he was still alive with 
fatal, unapproachable activity. 

Upon the whole, there was m this man something that couM 
create, subvert, or reform; an understanding, a spirit, and nii 
eloquence to summon mankind to society, or to break the bonds of 
slavery asunder, and rule the wildness of free minds with unbounded 
authority ; something that could establish or overwhelm the empire, 
and strike a blow in the world that should resound through its 
history. 



ANSWER TO A PAMPHLET OF LORD CLARE. 



To the Printer. 

I hays: seen a pamphlet, purporting to be written on the Union, 
and published in the name of the Earl of Clare. The speech of the 
noble earl) delivered in the House of Lords, I have nothing to say to ; 

* Lord Kansfield. 

f Mr. Charles Townshend. See Vua c\iSia&\fiK \vl ^\aV^^ %v*^^ "^ 
AmencMB taxation. 
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but a pnblicatioii is not a speech, and, though it be the woik^i 
member of Parliament, has no privilege. Whether his lordship be 
the anthor, I have no aathority, save the assumption of the pabllca- 
tion, to affirm; but the pamphlet contains against seyertJ, with 
whom I have acted, charges the most direct, and against myself for 
the last twenty years, charges the least qualified and insinuations the 
most deep. What is yet worse, it tends to lower the character of 
the country, and to tarnish the brightest passages of her history, u 
well as the memories of the persons concerned in those transactions. 
Matter so various and comprehensive could not be regularly dis- 
cussed in any debate that has come, or is likely to come, before the 
House of Commons. In the interval of business, I tJierefore resort 
to the only method of defence — the press. 

H. GRATTAN. 

Mr. Grattan will take no notice of any answer, except one coining from the 
author of the pamphlet. 



Dublin, April, 1800. 

Of the work which it is proposed to answer, nearly one-third & 
the common-place of Irish history. Much of abridgment, much d 
misrepresentation, no new discovery, no new remark ; the termini, 
or landmarks of historic knowledge, remain precisely as they wei«, 
in their old, sober station. What was long known before by many 
men, by many women, and by many children, the compendium k 
the studies of your childhood, this pamphlet reports to you, for the 
amusement of your age, without any further novelty save that of 
misrepresentation. The idea is to make your history a calumny 
against your ancestors, in order to disfranchise your posterity; the 
execution is without the temper of a commentator or the knowledge 
of an historian. 

We will begin with this performance at the Irish parliament of 
Jaipes I. The author is now within 187 years of his subject 
Ireland, says he, had no parliamentary constitution till that time. 
Here his pages only deserve attention, in order to vindicate tiw 
lineage of our liberties^ against slander. This statement is a tra- 
duction of the inheritance of the realm, a calumny against her anti- 
quities, and a iais^^c.^.\\sm ol V^^ Vvda. Lord Coke, the judges of 
England, tb^ teeoxda o^'k^^cA^^^ ffWidMsictt^ivdx "'&a'^>i3ss^R5ife^*^ 
statute-book, tVie^ ^xX^aX. o^ ^xa ^^ ^^:e^^asv^\.\«&«,^ "^^^^^ 
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James thron^cmt the realm, and die set of annexJ^M aa^aig <^fcrri » 
answer him. From all thoae yon find, that Irdbuidhad a f i dii ia tft 
from the begimiing^ and that the leg^^ataie waiiK4 <<tli« Fak, UH 

of the nation.* 

The boldness of this assertion k rendered die men wmaAuSiM. Uf 
the distinguished feebleness of its ttaMoamp The paivpblei ^Wm^ 
to prove that to be true in argnment wfakli is iahfe m i^ ; Md iU 
argument is, that James L generalized Irish represeotatlM \ty1ffhf 
private boroughs, that is, that he rendered lepreseotalkM m^mni hy 
making it particular. It teaches 70a to think, that It was 4mim^ 
instead of Elizabeth, who created the sereoteen ec^itotki, mA that 
he did not create the fortj boroughs, hf hhn tf€ifi/tA "Uf rjmnUtrnt^ 
that county representation, in order to pack a pmiUtnmnL U ^m* 
ceives that the legiskture was not general^ beeaose thi^ nsf^mmUUitm 
was not so. It should hare said that, the k^Oiitm^f \t^%w>mriA^ 
the representation oug^t to be so. It disecrri^s im^ SA^m (4 a mw 
and extraordinary nature on this sttljeet — that fmt^iuumtfi k ^sm^t^^A 
by the bounds of representation, and that nati//fial r^^mnUt^m k 
extended by the creation of private ^mfrnf^n* Ai>d ifft th)# 
paradoxical idea of parliament and ttiis paradoxkial UU% of rtf\fr^ 
sentation, it oflfers you nothing like extent of eruditkm fit Itrrm t4 
imagination ; it is dull error. The art of fliodeni war, myn ih« 
pamphlet, is to traduce the house of Stuart $ the art «;f mttUm 
court loyalty, it might have added, is to praise the prffieiple of ih^ 
Stuart, and to plant it in the house of Hanorer* 

The pamphlet now comes to its own times, and it is to h^ f smarii^lf 
that as it dwelt on the past with all the fnry and pr(jii/Jl(^s of tM 
present time, so it expatiates on the present with as mn^ imm mA 
mistake as if it were treating of the remotest mi\(\\Aiy, \i Miaft^^ 
the adjustment of 1782 to be described by its author as MUmn^-^ 
^'That it emanated from the armed conrention ass^mibM at i>fif^ 
gannon, was approved at county meetings of the psopl«« afm«(d at^/1 
unarmed, and was sanctioned and regist<*red by the jHsb fmrita« 
nient".t No such thing, nor anything like U, did Its atiibof say, wif 
suggest, nor hint; and this statement of the pamphlet Is fioi n\\m^ 
presentation, nor misinterpretation, but palpable itit^nilon \ did luti 
the pamphlet assume the name of a Judicial ebaraetefi 1 wotild my^ 

♦ See the speech of Mr. Hntchlniwn 0*t« li««f«tsfy (»f §(«<a) m ^ <i^V»^ 
of pariiamentary reform, in the psrllamimtsry 4«b«MM mK \*W^. XNi Si^ ^ v>Wfc» 
plete answer to the pamphlet on thli part o( \Vi« «\iV4<M&i« 

t No Bach BtMtemeat is to bs found in any <A Ota^Vti.W« «v^ik^^^>^' 
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downright falsehood. I respect and admire the meeting at Dns« 
gannon, bat the subjects of 1782 did not emanate from thence ; two 
years before, were they discussed in parliament ; they were discnssed 
on the 19th of April, 1780, on a motion made, by myself; and in 
the coarse of that session, and of the next session, repeatedly and 
fully. Hiey were adopted by different comities and tarioifi descrip- 
tions of men, and they finally ptosed the parliaments Sneh is the 
history; the pamphlet falsifies the history to blennsh a great 
traasftction, and attributes that falsification to me ih oeder to blemish 
an individnd. 

We follow the work where it will be perhaps more fortandte^ It 
objects, on the qaestion of the claim of ri^t, to the dedarations of 
the volnntedrs. Their charact^ nowj it seems, it proflisses to ad- 
mire ; their conduct, however (this was the moiat leading paort of the 
conduct of the old volnnteeils), it condemns ; the inconsistency of 
setting up a character, and putting down a conduct, is glaring, bnt, 
in a work pregnant with everything which is exceptionable, hardly 
deserved notice. But will any man seriously say, that those bodies 
should not have come forward ftt that time with resolutions in favour 
of a claim of right? Does any man mean to affirm, that we could 
have established that claim without them ? Does any man mean to 
say, that the claim did n6% deserve to be established ? If so, he is 
a slave ; and in neithei* c^^ does he deserve an answer. To have 
countenanced resolutions essential to the establishment of your con- 
stitution, and to have q)i)Osfed any further interference when that 
constitution was established, was the duty and the pride oi them by 
whom the business of 1782 was conducted. By the first step they 
procured the constitution ; by the second, they saved the govern- 
ment ; and in both they deserved well of their oountry, and ane placed 
far above the reach of the author of this little performtoce, its little 
censure, or its little panegyric. We thought that at that time, as in 
the period of Magna Charta^ armed men might make dedaa^tions 
to recover liberty ; and having recovered it, we thought they secured 
their glory as well as their freedom, by retiring to onkivate the 
blessings of peace. 

The pamphlet has further objections : it condemns the expedition 
with which the claim of right was established ; it calls for discussion 
and delay — to do what ? To debate whether the English parliament 
had a right to make laws for Ireliuid ; whether the privy councils in 
both countries should alter your bills; or whether the Mutiny 3iU 
should be perpetnal. Why, for the two j^ceding years, these snb-^ 
jects had been, and little other than these subjects had been, debated. 
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Tho p^unphtot has prored to yoti, however, the necesditj of expedi- 
tion by its argifmeiit for delay ; for it explains to yon, tbat we were 
to delay this question iki order to sell it ; that is, in order to diminish, 
clog, and condition your olaita of right. You were to delay, the 
pamphlet explains^ in Order td preMrve to the parliament of England, 
over this country, a share of l^gMadte power; and the pamphlet 
administers additional arguments Ugaitist its pnqject of delay, b^ 
showing you that the viceroy of that time was intriguing against 
your favourite mieai^ures ; and it gives yoU still fhiifaer arguments 
against delay, by snggesting that l^ere were certain gentlemen at 
that time, who would not with their lives have Supported their 
liberties ; it might have added, tudr with their votes. Perfectly well 
do we uitdeTstiind the author ; aM tMs pamphlet might have added, 
with peculiar authority, thit thie^r^ -wtste certain young gentlemen at 
that time ready to Imrter honour for offi^e^ ftnd liberty for chains. 
It waA therefore we did not listen to the idea of delay ; we did not 
choose to set up the inheritance of the people of Ireland to auction ; 
we were appHed to for delay, aiM we refused it ; we thoiight the 
16th of April was the day of the Irish nation, and we were de- 
termined n^ot to lay our heads on the pillow until we could say : 
This day Ireland has obtained a victory. 

Seeing, then, that the cOnlM;itution was established without delay, 
or barter, or Ruction, the pamphlet does not despair ; it has a cure, 
namely, corruption ; it does liot, indeed, set forth corruption in 
words, but it does amply and broadly in idea. 

The expressions are these: '^ The Only security for national con- 
currence is a permanent and commianding infhi'ence of the English 
executive, or rather English cabinet, in the (councils of Ireland". By 
councils of Lreland it mean^, and profesises to mean, toothing less 
than the parliament. Here is the necei^sary Substitute, it seems, for 
the British parliament-^here is the half million.— here id the depen- 
dency of the Irish parliament avowed k& a prindple ; higre brealU out 
the taint and sorO of that system, whose rankness the pamphlet 
seems to have deeply mfaaled, and with whose politicid iiicense it 
now deigns to regale our hostril^ and its own ; here is acknowledged 
the truth of the complainf of the opposition, namely, that the British 
minister, some years after the setti^ent of 1782, wished, through 
his agents here, to filch back oin: constitution of 1782, so honourably 
and nobly obtdned^ and to resume by fraud what had been obtained 
by treaty. In vain shall a minSster eome tottk vcl %jC)'QSSL^i^<^ "^^sf^^ 
such as national eoncnrredce ot natioti^ ciOtsci^^v^^ ^sv^-^rss^^*^ 
self up in tho tlireadbare coat of zeal ioi cm^vc^^ Vi ^^«5?i^a^ ^^^^'^^ '^ 
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to the heart ; such argnments are not to be answ^ed but pnmshed, 
find when any man shall avow that he has no idea of govQmmg in 
this conntry, without rendering her parliament, by means of infinence, 
perfectly dependent on Great Britain, he avows not his profiigacj 
only, but his incapacity also. Such a minister conld not govern 
without corruption; he could not govern with it ; ho might indeed 
be^ by attempts to pack a parliament, bat he will conclude bf 
rebellion. 

To return to the pamphlet. On the subject of the claim of right, 
the authoi seems to have three parental ideas : jQrst, that theyolan- 
teers should have made no declaration on the subject ; secondly, that 
the question should have been left open to delay ; and, thirdly that 
the British cabinet should succeed to the power of the British paifia- 
ment. By the first plan the constitution had been lost, by the seooDd 
sold, and by the third corrupted. We follow the pamphlet : it states, 
that the adjustment of 1782 was described by the author of it as 
follows : then he introduces a description which certainly was givca 
by its author, but which was not a description of the adjustment of 
the parliament of 1782, but of a parliament that sat 187 years ago, 
and which was assembled by James I., in the year of our Lord 1618. 
Here again is that of which we have so often reason to complain in 
this work — ^fabrication ; true it is that the boroughs created by 
lames I. have had their efiect on posterity, and true it is that those 
boroughs continue to send members to pai-liament. So far the par- 
liaments of 1782 and of 1613 had a similitude ; but it is not tree 
that the parliament of 1782 was a packed parliament like that of 
1613 ; it is not true that the representatives of the boroughs were 
either attorneys' clerks or the servants of the Castle, as in 1618; 
nor is it true that the boroughs of 1782 resembled those created by 
James in 1613 ; and so far the two parliaments have no similitude. 
Mr. Burke, speaking to me of some country that had prospered under 
a constitution consisting of three estates, but estates defectiydf 
formed, observed, " that it was of the nature of a constitution so 
formed as ours, however clumsy the constituent parts when ^ 
together in action, ultimately to act well" ; so of that in questikA 
The boroughs in course of time ceased to be under the influence of 
the king, and the constitution took root in the people - the citmi 
became dependent for supply on the parliament, and the parliament, 
by the octennial bUl, became more intimately connected wifli ^ 
country. But, \io^c^« ^JiXfe-tfe^^ ?^c^^^\s^^ -«a.^ .^a^^ ^ 
borough system ^»a aa «^ %!S^\ mY^Wv^^jR^ ^y^sss^'^aRsg^^Hk- 
it was cormpdou; ixi\^^^ ix.m^i\^^asv^^^ ^^"^ 
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We follow tho work« It affirms that the HraU of Kr. FI^>«1 Imi4 
agreed, in 1782, to support a draft of a cUtuktulUm hiU or U^My 
for imperial legiskdoil, which the pamphlet deticribe^f mid iMm^ Umt 
they sacrificed to flimsjaand corropt popularity the peac4» of af«#^ imd 
so forth. Here are two assertions, which I do Mnn mbUdy §mi 
in the most miqualified manner, contained not one srUab!e, or tlitli^, 
or shadow of fiict ; the two assertions are wholly and most absolutely 
destitute of truth. The author of the pamphlet b called ufMm to 
support and to defend them ; he has access to the iNtke of i'ortUiid 
, and to many of the cabinet of 1782, in both countries, and to the 
official and unofficial agents of that time* 

We have seen with what regard for truth the pamphlet asserts ; 
we will now see with what justice it reasons ; and certainly Its falter 
in fact must (nrejudice its authority in logic* It dmUm the settle* 
ment of 1782 to have been final : the words of the settlement are ss 
follow : '^ His Majesty recommends it to take into consideration itm 
discontents and j^ousies prevailing in Ireland, in orditr U) come Ut 
such a final adjustment as may give mutual satisfaction to iiotit 
kingdoms'' — see his message to the respective parliaments, I^arlia- 
ment declares: ''That no body of men whatever has any right to 
make laws for Ireland, save only the king, lords, ana commons 
thereof; that this is the burthright of the people, in which the 
essence of theu: liberty exists, and which wo cannot surrender hut 
with our lives" — see address of the Irish Commons, 16th of Aprils 
'' His Majesty has recommended the subject to bis parliaments of 
both kingdoms, trusting that theur wisdom will recommend such 
measures as may terminate in b. final adjustment" — see hh MHJesty's 
answer. ''The British legislature has concurred in a resolution to 
remove the causes of your discontents and jealousies : the intention 
of the king and willingness of the British parlUment come unaccom- 
panied with any stipulation or condition whatever** — see the Duke of 
Portland's speech, 27th May. " We conceive the resolution for an 
unqualified, unconditional repeal of the 6th of George I. to be u 
measure of justice and wisdom, worthy of the British parliament, 
and fumishmg a perpetual pledge of mutual amity : gratified in these 
particulars, no constitutional question UfiU exist between the two 
countries to interrupt their hannoDy''-HK.e Irish Commons' answer 
27th May. " We rejoice that the name of Portland will be banded 
down as blended with 9,fuU And perfect establishment of the conatl- 
tution of Ireland" — see Commons' address to bM^ ^^'ci^'^ixv^Ni %^^snk^ 
day. "His Majesty assures bis CoTi\mo\\& qI Vv^ ^<i^<(:20v»^^^ 
acceptance of their acknowledgmenta o£\A»lA.«i^^!^\.Y% %.\i^^^^^^^^^ 
parliament'a attention to their repreaeiaaXV>u^ «a.^ >«>c:vO«x >^^^ ^^ 
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jnstlj coDsidor ms ftmishing s perpetual ple<lge of mutual amity. 
The dedacfttioB that no consiU^imal qmstion between the two 
juitions will taij longer exist that can iiitemi})t thenr liarmpny> h 
^mj pleasing to him^'-r-aee the king's mmtr to Jx\ak a^dce^ c^ 
27di Maj. " We haro aeen tfaia great national aarangement e«^»i>- 
liahed on a basis which accnres the trjEuiqnillitj cf ln]w^y and nnites 
the affections as well as the onteorests ot hoth kingdois»'*^-^flee Com- 
mons' address at the dose of the session of 1782. ^^€oayince the 
people of ^rour several counties tiiat the two kingdoms are now inse- 
parably one, indissolubly connected in miion of constitution and unity 
of interest; that every jnst cause of jealon^jr is removed; that the 
two nationa h^ve pledged their faithf and their hest eecuriti^ wiU he 
an adherence to ^uxt coff^Mcct"— see tho second speech of Hie Lord- 
lientenant at the close of the session and the adjnstpaept. 

Here is the record. The pamphlet proposes to do away liie force 
of record by the force of intrigne, and to set op a private oorrefr- 
pondence of the then I^rd-lientenant against a pnbUo act. It pro- 
duced an intrigue carried on witli a view to clog t^e settleipent, as 
sufficient not to condition or int^ret, bat to oveitanl and overset 
it. It does not make the cov^ftant conclusive oh the insinceri^ of 
the viceroy, but the insincerity of the viceroy conclusive against the 
covenant ; as if it were possible to construe away the obli^tion of a 
deed c^ trust by a private protest of the trustee, or as if treaties 
between two nations were to be set aside by the private letter o€ the 
envoy. It goes farther, it ^ves lihe private intrigue an extent 
which the intrigue itself never affected ; it makes the correspondence, 
containing a wish pending the adjustment and before its condusion, 
to abandon the Irish claim of ri^t, tantamount to a public protest 
purporting to render it final in nothing. The pamphlet states : 
^' That all the parties lookedi on the adjustoient of 1782 as leading 
to a future political treaty". 

The author is ignorant of the sentiments of the parties, as well as 
of the nature of the treaty. Thus Mr. Fox's sentiments the pamjAlet 
has misrepresented ; he (Mr. Fox) has declared, that he wished to 
make the best terms he could for Great Britain ; but, as Ireland 
would not condition her independence, he gave up the second pro- 
position. It has misstated the sentiments of General Fitzpatrick ; 
he declares that he was totally ignorant of the despatch of the Duke 
of Portland, and that he had, at the very time, assured the Irish 
parliament, in the name of the government which he then repre- 
sented, that no farther measure was intended. He has misstated 
Mr, Grattan's sentiments, who publicly declares, that every part of 
the assertion, as far as Te\a\^^ \a Wta^ \s tQtallY unfounded* without 
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a shjwlpw^f colour or pretence, fuid catts on ^ rather to •HJpor^ 
his assertions. But I think I conld quote another authority agaiM^ 
this pamphlet; it is another pamphlet in the name of *^ /*"^ 
author, puhlished in 1798, wWch charges the people of ^f^^^. V^ 
the opposition with a hreaich of feith in a^tating certoiB P^'™^^ 
and commerdal questions, after the lungdooi had come to a im^ 
settlement with EngUnd, «a setl^ment so complete and sati«foctOf>- 
as to render a revival of political or eonsfiitnticmal controvCTsie^ 
utterly impossible*^. 

That pamphlet acccRdingly quotes the addreas of 17829 decln^g; 
that all constitutional questions between the two eoattriea sbovlc) 
cease ; and it extends the word eoruUtuthfudto meas iB eanniMfcktl 
questions; and it extends the words hAvoun the two natiane to mean 
questions hettoeen the adminietraiiau and the country ^ This inter, 
pretation by the pamphlet of 1798, was as extraragaot as the 
opposite interpretation by the pamphlet of 1800, in the name of the 
game author. The author is there mads to dtflbr from Mr. Pitt, and 
to say, that the adjustment wait to ererirtbing ; the aotbor Is here 
made to differ from himseLf, which is anieh I^m snrprisiog, and to 
say that the adjustment extended to nothing. Bot \yett I most 
observe, that it is the argument only that is inconslste&t, the senti^ 
ment is perfectly uniform ; it advanced covenant against fiatkmal 
redress, and it now advances the will of the iMtUat against 
covenant. Thus has this pamphlet, on the sal^jset of a flaikmal 
treaty, expatiated with extraordisaiy vsheneoee 9x4 tmMaiMf 
without knowing its purport, wtthoat knowing who were the piftiss, 
without knowing who ihoold be the parties, without knowing wliai 
were the sentunents of the parties ; In direct cootradlctloa io ilio 
sentunents of the principal agents, and to the spokso, WfltlsOf and 
printed opinion of the alleged anthor of tbe pobUeaiion« 

We follow the wofk : havfaig denied a corenaot which did #ai^ 
it fabricates a covenant which never bad any exlstencs i9liats/;#vsr \ 
it asserts (p. 47) that an aUlsacs, offensive and dsferisive, was (ttrm^i 
by certain parties, in both conntrUs, to play the ki/kimuiMum 4/ 
Ireland against then* antagonists. Secondly* it aflrms ^i# pfifM^ 
jbject of that alliance to be, to guard against any mUlkiitmti wUUU 
might cut off the sources of jealousy aD4 (XmmtUmi intimfmi iim iW4f 
nations. I do aver, in the most s^/lemn, piil/U«« and umiitffiiMi 
manner, tiiat there is not the least fimmkiUmf tfAlifmr^ //f i^H^fi^'A 
for either of those assertions ; and it U wtili fpr«i/ilC yAw \ Vm\ \^v«*^ 
forced to declare, that they are aWAnU*^ luA ^VXN^ iVi^UWM*. vK 
eny foandation in fact or in truth. I riftft'.f Vi iW Wkm. ^ 

Immediately after the settleweai tit IIHU, <m «m^C^^^ V*»^ _ 
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this pretended alliance went into opposition; the Irish part of this 
pretended alliance, till 1785, supported the government, and some of 
them for years after ; the English part of this pretended alli^ce 
opposed the French treaty; the Irish part supported it; some of the 
English part of this pretended alliance opposed the war; the Irish part 
supported it. Here then is a public proof of the falsehood of the tfst 
position. We are furnished with further means of falsifying the seoond. 

The original propositions that passed the Irish parliament in 1785 
were that very settlement which the pamphlet describes, that is, a 
settlement purporting to cut o£f the sources of any remaining discos- 
tents and jealousies between the two nations, and they had obt 
warmest support. So that the pamphlet has been so indiscreet and 
ill advised as to advance and affirm two cnminal charges positivd/ 
and publicly, having, within the reach of the author's knowledge, 
certain facts, proving the falsehood of those very charges, at ie 
very time that he so injudiciously advanced thenu The anther is 
called upon to support them ; he must have access to the Duke of 
Portland, to Mr. Pelham, and to many of those who must have 
been parties in this pretended alliance. They are not our fiiends, 
they are his. 

The work proceeds to state, but not to state fairly or folly, the 
propositions ; and I cannot but again observe, that these freqneat 
mistakes in fact must create a prejudice against its logic. The best 
way of answering misrepresentation is by reciting the fact. Ihe 
original ten propositions were formed with the consent of the British 
cabinet ; they were the work (at least the first nine), as I under- 
stand, of a gentleman of this country, and they showed, in their 
ability and their compass, the hand of a master. A tenth was added, 
which stipulated for revenue to be given by this country to Great 
Britain ; that tenth was altered in the cabmet in Ireland, and divided 
into two resolutions, the first declaring, that no Irish revenue should 
be given to England until all Irish charges were previously satisfied; 
the second, that the Irish revenue should be raided to die kish 
expenses. The Irish ministry took the new revenue, and the English 
parliament altered the original propositions. Pendhig these altera- 
tions, some members of the House spoke on the subject, and pledged 
themselves that thay shod(^ on the return of the propositions, gi«« 
them opposition, in case they should be altered, even in an iota. 1 
recollect Mr. Foster speddng to that pointy he did not so pledge 
himself; but I perfectly recollect, that the then Attorney-General 
did : the pamphlet has given reasons for the inconstancy of his senti' 
ments : give me Wv^ v> V^x^i^ \\v^ unifbrmity of mine. The bS, 
f)nnded on the alt^x^^ ^to^^veLwsa^ ^^'^^^'^'^'^'^^s\.^&^ qri^in^ 
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in the following particulars ; it stipulated for a perpetual revenue 
bill; it stipulated, in certain leading and essential matters, for a 
covenant of referential legislation ; it included in that covenant four 
articles of American commerce ; it stipulated for the reduction of 
oin: duties of protection on cotton among others, and it gave us 
nothing in substance but the reexport trade, which we have gotten 
without it. To the public it is sufficient to say so much, to the 
pamphlet it is unnecessary to say anything ; but when that pamphlet 
calls opposition to those altered propositions a breach with England 
and a sacrifice of the common interest on the altar of faction, the 
author should be reminded, that the person whose name it assumes 
had pledged himself to oppose those altered propositions ; that is, 
according to the pamphlet, to cause that breach with England, and 
to make that sacrifice on the altar of faction ; and also, that a great 
part of the present cabinet of England did actually execute what the 
pamphlet calls a breach with England, and sacrificed the common 
interest on the altar of faction — Lord Auckland, the Duke of Port- 
land, and most of his connexions. But we stand in need of no 
authorities ; did we, I should quote Mr. Denis Daly, the then muster- 
master, who declared he could not support the altered propositions. 
The truth is, the opposition to the bill which comprehended them 
was no breach with England, however there might, indeed, mix in 
the debate an offensive disposition to contrast the two nations ; but 
we must always distinguish between the nature of the question itself, 
and the craft of the expectant flattering the court of England by 
reviling his own country for his private advantage. 

We follow the pamphlet to the regency, and here its charge against 
the country is not her conduct, but her power. The pamphlet repro- 
bates the right of Ireland to choose a regent ; now, she is not respon- 
sible for the right, but the exercise of it, and we have shown that* 
she exercised that right for the preservation of the monarchy and the 
connexion. The pamphlet states the power of choice to be tanta- 
mount to a power of separation. But who gave that power ? It 
was the law. And who displayed that power? The minister. It 
was he who stated, that the two Houses of Parliament, in case of 
regal incapacity, could supply the deficiency exactly as they thought 
proper. When a servant of government here maintained that the 
Houses of the British Parliament could do more, and could provide 
for the deficiency in Ireland as well as in England, that is to say, 
could republicanize both countries, he did not make our situation 
better, nor give any great security to the monarchy or the con- 
stitution. 

The pamphlet asserts, that if the pro(ift^flL\Xi^ ^l ox« ^^fiKNaassss^- 
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could have any effect, we were separated for some M-eeks firom Enu- 
land. Now, if we were separated for an hour, it was not by tlw 
l)roceedings of parliament, that Is to say, by the address to the Prince, 
which never had effect, but by the indisposition of his Majesty, wliidi 
had effect, and which alone had effect to suspend the royal fimction, 
and, of course, the only connecting power of the two countries. 

The pamphlet, having confounded the proceedings of parliament 
with causes which parliament found but did not produce, proceeds to 
a gross misrepresentation of concomitant circumstances. It charges 
on the parliament the crime of expedition, but it does not state the 
cause of it. One cause was, the sedition of the Irish ministry. Tk 
ministry apprehended dismissal, and were forming an opposition. 
The then representative of majesty in Ireland was supposed to be 
employed at that time in canvassing for a paiiy against the fatore 
government, with the king's commission in his pocket. Thus hifi 
lloyal Highness would have been a legent in chaine, with a coort 
in mutiny. 

The pamphlet charges the commons at that time with disrespect 
lo the king, mai-ked by the limitation of the supply. The fact is 
Irue, but it is not true as the pamphlet states it; the commoiu 
abridged the grant of the supply because the king's minister in Ire* 
iiud could not be trusted, and he could not be trusted for the fol- 
hw'mg reasons : because he had declared he would make certaia 
iiembers of parliament victims of their votes ; because he had cen- 
f ured the parliament, and the parliament had censured him ; and 
because one of his servants had pronounced in parliament the necessity 
uf resorting to the rankest corruption. It was for these reasons thai 
parliament did not think proper to trust either with the revenues d 
llie countr}'. 

The pamphlet asserts, that the Irish parliament proceeded withont 
a tittle of evidence; it is not the fact. The pamphlet, indeed 
acknowledges that its own charge is not true by making another, 
namely, that the House of Commons did not attend to the evidence. 
Here it is as deficient in candour as before in fact. The case was, 
that the report of the physician, regai-ding the state of his Majesty'i 
health, had appeared before in every paper ; it was a subject too 
interesting and too melancholy not to be perfectly known and vtf 
read [in the House pro forma. On this part of the subject the 
pamphlet is in an eminent degree indecorous and licentious when it 
speaks of the House of Commons ; nor is it less so when it speaks rf 
the persons concerned in the proceedings of that time, as of a set «( 
men who had aecom^^^\\^^ ^>a\^'^m\i^v«^^\i. Great Britain andli^ 
land, and had commwxoi^ IJ. iVv\^^ «x\^ nv^xvx ^\ ^^^ ^^ssasci a) 
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tnormities. The persons guilty of those enormities were some of tho 
present servants of the Crown, a majority of two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, several bishops, a great part of the present cabinet of Eng- 
land, the Duke of Portland and his party. Lord Spencer, who was 
to have been Lord-lieutenant, and Mr. Pelham, who was to have 
been his secretary : were it not presumptuous, I might ascend mucft 
higher. 

An alliance to play against England the independency of Ireland, 
whose basis was to prevent measures of concord, a breach made be- 
teen the two countries in 1785, and now their enormities in the ad- 
dress on the regency, are charges against tho Duke of Portland's 
paii;y very unfounded and very puerile, but made with great bold- 
ness by the author, who seems to enjoy a genius for crimination, 
which, in its extent and extravagance, becomes harmless. Tho 
pamphlet charges on that period much indecorum. I do lament it. 
"You have set up a little king of your own", said a principal 
servant of the Crown, speaking to the House of Commons, anrf 
talking of his prince with the vulgar familiarity with which a pert 
barrister would salute his fellow. " Half a million, or more, wag 
expended some years ago, to break an opposition, the same, or a 
gi-eater sum, may be necessary now"; so said the principal servant 
of the Crown. The House heard him ; I heard him ; he said it, 
standing on his legs, to an astonished House and an indignant 
nation, and he said so in the most extensive sense of bribery and 
corruption. The threat was proceeded on, the peerage was sold, tha 
caitiffs of corruption were everywhere ; in the lobby, in the street, 
on the steps, and at the door of every parliamentaiy leader, whose 
thresholds were worn by the members of the then administration, 
offering titles to some, amnesty to others, and corruption to all. 
Hence arose the discontents of which the pamphlet complains, against 
such proceedings and the profligate avowal of such proceedings : 
against the consequences that followed, they were many and bloody, 
we did then, and we beg now, to enter once more our solemr 
protest. 

Could that nation, who had refused to obey the legislative power 
of the British parliament, who had armed for her defence and licf 
freedom, who had recovered her trade, reinstated her constitution 
and acquired a great, and it shall not be my fault if it be not a| 
immortal name ; could they who had taken a part for that nation, in 
all her glorious acquisitions ; could the nation, or such men, could 
both forget themselves, and support a rank instniment of power, and 
become its little comrade and its copander in its dirty dQui^^^xss.^Jcik. 
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sale of the pettrage, its conspiracies agiunst parliament, and its tSi 
and 'vulgar abuse of the peo;;le ? 

A pamphlet of 1798, published in the nane of ^he same author, 
is pleased to mention, that the experiment of conciliation had been 
fully and abundantly tried ; and it particularly instances the acknow- 
ledgment of our parliamentary constitution. It was an experiment, 
magnanimous on the part of Great Britain and her then mimster, 
and we ought to take this public opportunity of making acknowledg- 
ments to both : but we must lament that their noble purposes were 
eounteracted, and their wise experiment betrayed, by a calamitous 
ascendency in the Irish cabinet, from 1789, of the above councils, at 
once servUe and insolent, who had opposed the establishment of the 
Irish constitution ; and scarce were they placed in power when they 
planned its overthrow, set up a counter-experiment, or conspiracy, to 
undo what England thought she had recognised, and Ireland thought 
she had secured — ^that very parliamentary constitution, our bond of 
connexion and pledge of peace, and took two methods to accomplish 
Aeir crime, both of which they proclaimed with much public im- 
modesty, but without danger — a project to pack a parliament, and a 
project to abolish it. 

We follow the work : it complains of the Whig club ; the minister 
was the author of it ; his doctrine and his half-million were the 
uuthors of it. But clubs of this kind are only preserved by violence; 
fliat violence did happen ; an attack was made on the rights of the 
city ; a doctrine was promulgated by the same person, that the com- 
mon council had no right to put a negative on the lord-mayor, chosen 
by the board itself of aldermen, except the board should assent to 
the negative put on its own choice. This doctrine was advanced by 
the court, to secure the election of the mayor to itself. In the course 
of the contest a minister involved himself in a personal altercation 
with the citizens : with Mr. Tandy he had carried on a long war, 
and with various success ; he was now involved in an altercation 
more general: in the compass of his wrath and his scurrility, he paid 
his compliments to the Whig club, and that dub advanced the shield 
of a free people over the rights of the city, and humbled a little 
minister in the presence of those citizens whose privileges he had 
invaded and whose persons he had calumniated. The pamphlet 
charges the club with a crime on account of a publication on the 
subject of the poor, pending a probable invasion, — idle charge! At 
this time of a pToba\A^ lavmou. is a society formed for the very 
purpose of investigating ^c\x c,ciTv^Y>Asm^^VCev.^Q^si, ^^1 ^Jba officers of 
Btate and several clergy a.t v\s V^^^- ^"^ «^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^Sw vso«. ^ 
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the Englisli dergj pnUish treadbei, pp9nsi^ iluit Itie jf>Ciitiiifrr <vtfM 

not live by thdr labour. Did tike wiSmft nss4 # r^ mmM 

pamphlet in fayoar of the UttJon^ pvUMnad 1^ Mr. lMij^bM# Hi # 

time of apprehended inratioB, fsaeoMMM^flj^ wtoi ii# 1^ fti^ 

means of relieving the lower oider Unwi tiie ofj^^rmiAm ^ Hit^ Mk i 

^ And then he qnotes Adam Smith* IMiAm wnAmrmAHi^yAfln 

t pamphlet, published pending an apprelMndbl 'm¥m^m^ mA ^AmMmt 

-with the peasantry of Irdand, on H^f^F^saiiprwstk^U fjrimm^A^llit^ i 

Bat, to have done with aiich U^^f^ we MUm 1$m w^«^ U/ U4 

^ charge against the proponndem of the re^Wni pirn t4 I V4l f iim 

work sets forth two plans, that of those ff^mtktmu^ mA i$^Mi ^ KM 

United Irishmen: they differ in tlie tdAUfw'mf^ mmtitttki 'iim 

f plan of the former left the coontiet tm ihtfy ar^;; i$m Uwum (M mA 

^ propose to annualize parliament; the immf ft^^t^^Mi H^m UUm */f 

^- personal representation ; the (bmier di^l $$^ pff^m U^ iiil^4Uih i$m 

n oath taken by the elector* Whai ihm did ih^ ft^fmt^ 4//f U 

^ destroyed boronghs, and it proposed Uf m^y/^j iMr j4Mm ^/y ii*4 

L present freemen and freeholderf , thai kf f^ mm wi$^m 1^ hw 

•t calls the commons ; it created no new emaKkmrn^^ )mi \i di4 wi^ni 

3 every plan of reform professes to emtUate it (^avi^ ft^mmMA*m Ui 

'^ the constituency, that is, to the commons^ In i\m pimm t/if iJ^m li^ft^^» 

polist. When I say it made no new cotistitti4eficy, i Imj^ Uf mnk*^ m 

exception, it introduced in the place of tlie notw«ill//)Mr^ m# \m U 

f. termed, substantial leaseholders and substantial mnmS^AiUfn^ iUniU^\^ 

gave property more weight, and pfifmlatbri, distlm;t Urmh imi\mnf^ 

-: less weight. On the whole, it took away tbe UMtmm\Ui m^^ i\m p*fi 

:^ wallopmg rabble, and communic&ted the representation /;f tin* kf »^</^»/^ 

f to the prupiietors thereof, as constituted its electors by hWf ttrnMmttiiM 

to become such by a property greater ttiau i\m Uw hiul m|ntrK/<« 
c The effect of this plan had been to prevent an nuUm, If w<9 sr^ Ut nAvmi 

to the evidence of the prisoner examhie<l by tbe 1 Ummn nH I *tif\kmmif 
i it had been to prevent a rebellion, and to break olf n ICmmU mu* 
' nexion. When the pamphlet sets fortli, tbat Mr, ()*()on»i/^r* and 
f^ others approved of this plan, it should have stated tbe wbol#» trwtb, or 

: ♦ The author is pleased to term Mr. O'Connor m\f unrtm^rmd tt/UnA, In b)« 

I manifesto, showed to tbe Irish goverrimorit tttt )^u\\nik\m Ui \f\i\i\UU^ Mf, 
O'Connor sets forth, that, save only on the (iwmiUm itt rnfurm, \m Umi m mm* 
xnunication with us of any kind whatever ) tliftt mnuSfMUi iniiNt bs¥S \mm 
read hy the author of the pamphlet, who thtt4 imktm snotlmr u\m¥tin \m nUmM 
I have known to be groundless, and which he Is now d/illed m lo insintsiei Ws 
; do not call for legal evidence; but if the author Iims any nvM««MIi4 si slb minii 
^ as would convince an honest man of the truth of any of iUimn cltsr^ns^ itfjuiHit^ 
r an honest man in makhig them, he is called upon and tv^^mSftfi Sm vtv^vV)m>i^'iN 
^ evidence* 
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have stated nothing ; it has done neither. It has suppressed their 
declaration, which was, that, had that plan taken place, they would 
have broken off their connexion with France. 

Neither the history of that reform, nor the history of any public 
measure, does the writer set forth. A plan of reform had been 
proposed in 1793, and debated in 1794. It was objected, first, 
that the plan did not give satisfaction; in that the most vehement 
partizans of parliamentary reform had signified their disapprobation; 
secondly, that the plan opened the way to another plan, or to the 
project of personal representation. It became highly expedient, 
before any other plan was submitted to the consideration of parlia- 
ment, to be able to assure that august body, that such plan would 
give general satisfaction, and put an end to the project of personal 
representation. The persons concerned in the forming that plan did 
jiccordingly obtain from the north of Ireland, and, moreover, fi-om 
the advocates of personal representation, authority to declare in 
parliament, that if the plan of 1797 should pass, they would rest 
satisfied. If a further answer to the author be necessary, it is his 
own avowal of his own principle, namely, that no Irish representation 
at all is necessary, and that he should be satisfied to be governed 
by the English parliament, without a single representative. With 
such a person I shall no further discuss the subject of repi*esentation. 
He is, in his own person, an argument for reform. What ! the 
man of the half-million ! 

We follow the work to the Catholic question. It is pleased to 
quote me as follows : "Let me advise you by no means to postpone 
the consideration of your fortunes till after war; your physical 
consequence exists in a state of separation fromEngland*\ etc. I am 
extremely sorry to be obliged to declare again, what I have been 
compelled to do so often, that this paragraph, published as mine by 
the author of the pamphlet, is not misinterpretation, not misrepresen- 
tation, hnt palpable fabrication. I never said, or published, that 
the physical consequence of any part of His Majesty's subjects 
f xisted in a state of separation from England, nor anything that 
^ould warrant that interpretation ; but I did say the reverse ; that 
as^^ur domestic security consisted in concord with another, so our 
Beci^rity against an invader from abroad depended on our connexion 
^vith Great Britain. On this expression, then, boldly attributed to 
me, but which I never delivered, the author founds two charges, as 
destitute;, of truth as the foundation on which they rest — a charge 
of revolution and a charge of jacobinism. 
The antftor, in a production sanctioned by his name in one of the 
public paper;3, is made to say tV^iX. «^ cfct\."wsi ^^tt^ had resorted to 
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the Catholic bill as a new subject of discontent, after the place and 
pension bill had been conceded. Here again I am forced to lament 
the necessity of declaring, that this assertion also is totally and 
absolutely destitute of foundation ; and I will prove its departure 
from the fact by the proceedings of parliament. The first Catholic 
bill after that of 1782 was passed in 1792 ; the second was early 
in the session of 1793; and the place and pension bill did not pass 
till the close of it, so that the refutation of the charge appears 
on the rolls of parliament. As to the last Catholic bill, they to 
whom he alludes did not resort to it as a new subject of discontent 
to annoy the government, being at that time themselves the adminis- 
tration ; it follow*, there is an arithmetical and moral impossibility 
of the truth of this charge of the author. I beg indulgence, io 
addition, to state a few facts. The Catholics were not excited to 
come forward by an opposition ; they were induced to come forward 
by Mr. Mitford's bill in 1791. They came at the lp,tter end of the 
session of that year to some of our party, myself among others, to 
know whether we should not advise them to petition parliament 
for further indulgences. My answer was : I am your friend, but go 
to the secretary and consult him ; do not narrow your cause to the 
fate of an opposition and a minority. I give this advice as a friend 
to your body. In the winter of 1791 I was applied to by Mr. 
Eichard Burke,* with a request to know my sentiments on tho 
Catholic subject, which I did not disclose to him, declaring at the 
same time my good wishes to the Catholic body; and on tho 
opening of the session in January, 1792, I gave the Catholics a 
decided support. Forgetting this, tho pamphlet quotes a declara- 
tion, "that the Catholics could not induce any one member of 
parliament to patronize their petition". This declaration was 
published, December, 1792, and the author charges from thence, 
that, until the petition was recommended by ministers, we had been 
Catholic pei-secutors. That charge also is a departure from fact : 
I remember giving in support of the Catholic petition and claims, a 
decided voice and vote in 1792. 

In January, 1793, their claims came recommended from tho 
throne, and, in supporting their bill so recommended, I observed, 
tliat, however I might think it were judicious to go farther, I dici 
think the bill communicated most important rights. In the session 
of 1794, the Catholic subject was not mentioned; but in summer, 
on a change made in the British cabinet, being infonned by some 
of the leading persons therein, that the administration of tho Irish 

* Son of the celebrated YaXtuutv^l T^wxV^. 
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department was to belong to them, and that thej had sent for us to 
adopt our measures, I stated the Catholic emancipation as one of 
them. Thus the charge, that we were originally persecutors of thfe 
Catholics, appears to be a departure from the fact. Thus the diarge» 
that we took up the Catholics after the passing of the place snd 
pension bill, as Irish matter of opposition, appears likewise to be i 
departure from fact. The proofs are in the proceedings of iwriMk 
ment. 

The pamphlet of 1798, in the author^s name, has said, that tb» 
experiment of conciliation was abundantly tried. Here is the 
second experiment, and here it is but jast to acknowledge tbe 
wisdom of His Majesty, and the benignity of his Intentions, when 
ho was graciously pleased to recommend the Catholics in 1793, in 
his speech from the throne, so that this body, thus royally patroniied, 
might be attached not only to the constitution, ivhosi priyileges 
they were to participate, but to the great personage also at whose 
special interposition they were thus parentally and majestically 
recommended. But as in the first experiment, the people of England, 
so in the second, was His Majesty betrayed by those infatnated, 
weak, and pernicious counsels, which had been, in 1789, the 
instruments of political corruption, and now became the horn of 
religious discord. 

I will give the learned author every advantage, and, contrary to 
my fixed and unalterable opinion, admit the policy of excluding the 
Catholics from the constitution; yet should I, nevertheless, condemn 
the hostile and outrageous manner in which that exclusion was 
defended. " If", says he, " the Catholics do not subvert the 
Protestant government, they must resist the ruling passions ind 
propensities of the human mind ; they can never be cordially afiected 
to His Majest/s government. I am confident, the old Roman 
superstition is as rank in Ireland now as in 1641 : the profonnd 
ignorance of the lower order, the general abhorrence of the Protes- 
tant religion by the people, qualify them to receive any impression 
then: priests can make ; and if their minds be divested of veneit- 
tion for the priest, such is the ignorance and barbarity of the people, 
that they would fall into a state of rude nature : the Popish super- 
stition is not confined to the lower order, it flonrishes in fA 
vigour amongst the higher order**. 

This was t\vft\aL\i^\3L«b^'fc^\m^T<i^r because not founded in fact, vi 
impolitic and m^L^GfexvX. yq. «a:^ -av^a.^ ^w\.^^<i ^^a^jx^ ^^xdd support 
it : idle, empty, aad &\v«\\qw T^^^^^^^ -^^v^X^^x >^^ xs^^s&s^s^ 
the indecorum oi sugYv a. a^^^, ^^ ^ ^^^^ w^^^^w^^s^o^ 
?o same S of live cu..tV-,>->^ - ^...^..^^--Xv. w. .^ 
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tbat could be urged against their pretensions, -nrithout uttering a 
single syllable TPhich could give offence to their persons, so that the 
Catholics might much more easily forgive the latter his vote than 
the former his speech ; and, on a comparison of the two produc- 
tions, you will see the eminent superiority of sense with temper 
OTer talents without it. There are two sides in this question which 
men of principle might take, for the measure or against it ; but the 
ministry that took both parts, c«uld be justified by neither. The 
fact was, that the ministry encouraged the Protestants, and forsook 
them afterward ; they brought forward the grand juries, and deser- 
ted them also — then to the Catholics — then to the Protestants- 
then back again to the Catholic, and then to the Protestants once 
more. This was a great mistake, but there was a greater, and that 
^as to be fopnd in those speeches and publications from a quarter 
in high confidence, which vilified the acts of concession in the 
moment of conferring them, and, affecting to support the king's 
govemmentj called the bill he had recommended an act of insanity. 
The incoherent plan was erroneous, but this was infatuation, it was 
the petulance of power, it was the insolence of wealth, it was the 
intoxication of a minister in a state of sudden and giddy elevation, 
breathing out on a great and ancient description of His Majesty's 
subjects the frenzy of his politics and the fury of his faith with all 
the feminine anger of a feverisfi and distempered intellect. It went 
to deprive the Protestant ascendency of the advantage of temper 
and of the graciousness of good manners, which should always 
belong to the powerful sect ; it went to deprive the state of a 
certain comeliness of deportment and mild dignity which should 
always belong to government; it fought in the king's colours 
against the king's benevolence ; it went to deprive His Majesty of 
the blessings of gratitude, and his people of the blessings of concord; 
it went to corrode where the Crown had intended to heal, and it 
curdled with the temper of the minister the manna that was descen- 
ding from the throne. 

The argument that accompanied this invective was of little 
moment ; a man in a fury cannot argue ; the weakness of his i*eason- 
ing will be exactly in proportion to the strength of his passion. 
Behold a melancholy example of the victory of human passion over 
the human understanding. The present danger of the Papal power 
after the deposition of the Pope, the incompatibility of the real 
presence and of the worship of the Virgia M^y-^^ V\\\v *^^ "Sx^ssw^'ss^ 
of the HoDse of Hanover, and the incoTK^^\.cv\^^ ^^ ^^^^^ss^s2s^. ^.^ 
Biter the oaths of its own members — ^a\ici\i m^ \)ti^ 2jo.^<^^ ^ ^"^^^"^^^^ 
Bowever, if the pamphlet of 1798 devilea t\^e q.otv\>^x.^'«^^^ "^^"^^ 
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ment, hero comes the pamphlet of 1800 to console joa, and as die 
one sets the law above the law-maker, so the other sets the law- 
maker above the constitution, and both together wonld prove that 
the legislature is incompetent to admit a Catholic, but is perfecdj 
competent to destroy a parliament. 

AVe leave these arguments, and the vehement spirit with whicli 
they are poured forth, and come to the close of the pamphlet and 
the beginning of the subject — the Union. Of one hundred and one 
pages, twenty- six only are devoted to the question ; the rest contain 
feelings, battles, and sores from a perpetual encounter with all 
descriptions of men, and with patriotism in all ages. As the author 
scarcely argues the question of Union, or indeed aflfects it, here I 
shall say but little ; however, to two great points which he wonld 
establish I beg to advert. They contain positions which are not 
only glai-ingly unfounded, but exceedingly dangerous ; the first, That 
this country is unable to pay her establishments ; second, That her 
constitution is incompetent to provide for her security. He attempt* 
to warrant his first, by a statement affectbag to prove, that in three 
years, if she was to continue without an Union, we shall owe 
£50,000,000. He states, that we borrow annually £8,000,000; 
he should have stated, that we borrow but £4,000,000 ; whatever 
capital we may create on each loan, he should have stated how 
much less we should borrow on the adoption of an Union. He 
should have stated, that the projectors of the Union only proffered 
the payment of £1,000,000 of our war establishment ; that the 
present year was provided for ; that the saving in the two following 
years of war will be, according to this proffer, but £2,000,000, 
and the purchase of boroughs will be £1,500,000. He shonld 
have stated further, that our war contribution was rated at 
£4,400,000, and that our present war expense was only £4,652,000, 
so that the proffer appears fallacious ; and if we be unable to support 
our present war expense, we will be unable to support our war 
contribution ; and the reader will observe, the present war expense, 
is an occasional war establishment, principally caused by insorrec- 
tion, whereas the war contribution will in all probability be a 
permanent war contribution, except as far as it may be augmented.* 
But there is an answer to his argument which is more decisive, it is 
his own argument in 1798, which is as follows : " Fii-st, as to the 
""^quacy of the constitution for the purpose of security and 
<^^W^on, next iot 1i\iaA. ol^^^^ ^s!L^^'^Q!is^'w?&^. 

on. \. 
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"A parliament perfectly distinct from and independent of thft 
other parliament, forms a system the most critical and complicated ; 
to a common observer, utterly impracticable^ but experience has 
proved, that in the midst of popular turbulence and in the convul- 
sion of rancorous and violent party contests, the Irish Parliament, 
as it is now constituted, is fully competent to all political an(l 
beneficial purposes of government; that it is fully competent to protect 
this which is the weaker country against encroachment, and to save 
the empire from dissolution, by maintaining the constitutional 
connexion of Ireland with the British crown". Here is the refuta- 
tion of his second great argument, published by himself. Hear liini 
conquer himself in his pamphlet of 1798 — hero (page 5) he writer 
as follows : " There is not a nation in the habitable globe which has 
advanced in cultivation and commerce, in agiiculturo and manufac- 
tures, with the same rapidity in tho same period"; — speaking of 
Ireland since the constitution of 1782, namely, for the last twenty years. 

Here we add nothing, but that the author has been, by his own 
account, recommending an Union for these eight years ; ho has been 
according to his own account, betraying, for these eight years, tlitf 
•onstitution in her counsels, in tho very moments of his panegyric; 
On this important discovery let othera expatiate ; to us it is mor« 
material to observe on his work, where it sets up our history against 
our constitution, and the annals of the parliament against its legis- 
lative capacity. To establish this, he has thought it prudent to 
advert to four periods in which the greatest questions were success- 
fully discussed, and the legislative abilities were triumphantly 
displayed. 

This pamphlet quotes tho period of 1753, and relates, that a 
question regarding a surplus in the treasury was then started, to 
try the strength of two factions, which, in its consequence, trans- 
mitted a spirit that afterwards degraded the parliament. What, 
when, or where, this parliamentary degradation appeared, we are at 
a loss to discover. This is not history, nor comment, nor fact, but 
it is a garbling of history to establish a conclusion the opposite of 
that which the histoiy itself would administer. Tho principle then 
determined, the importance of that principle, the abilities displayed 
on the discussion of it, the real effect of both on the public mind, 
have escaped the pen of the historian ; from that pen you would 
collect, that Mr. Malone and Mr. Pery were nothing more than t^<^ 
prize-fighters, embattled in the causft o£ ia.Q.\A.cyck, ^«v^<ix x*-^^ ^^'^'^x 
state criminals, the Pnmate and LordS>\iaTi\iO\i\ \>cv^^ ^^1 •8^'^^'^^'^^ 
a matter of no moment ; but that they Tptci^«L^a\»«i^ ^^^^Svssvv^ ^'^ ^^'^ 
moment and fatal consequences to tVie nei^^l ^•e^xi'svi^LXASircv* 

J 
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Haying thus disposed of parliament, and the characters of '53, 
without the vexation of any study, or any sordid obligation to 
fact, the pamphlet proceeds to dispose of the character of the House 
of Commons and lie principal gentlemen of the country for fifteen 
years after. It had before represented them as incendiaries, it here 
represents them as plunderers ; it sets forth, that, under the pretext 
of public improvement, the conmions plundered the country ; and 
that their parliament, to pay their parliamentary following, plundered 
the treasury, until they imposed on the Crown the necessity of re- 
sorting for supply to parliament ; which the author most pathetically 
bemoans, and which he seems to think the only great grievance of 
the country. 

Having given this history of parliament, from 1753 to 1768, it 
advances to the administration of Lord Townshend,inwnich it seems 
to recollect nothing but the noise of opposition. 

The pamphlet of 1798, in the name of the author, had observed, 
that from the revolution of 1782, the system adopted by those in 
whom the power resided (they were those, among others, whom he 
had just been pleased to reprobate as incendiaries and plunderers), 
went to cement the connexion which had so long subsisted between 
Groat Britain and Ireland, to their mutual advantage ; the pamphlet 
of 1800 is pleased to observe, that the precedent of their government 
was fatal ; and that a system was formed on it that would beat down 
any nation on Earth ; accordingly it states, that the English govern- 
ment opened their eyes, shook, indeed, the aiistocracy, but generated 
a race of political adventurers, full of noise and indecorum. I think 
I have heard spruce authority as petulant and indecorous as young 
ambition. 

The attempts of the court to pack a parliament at that period, the 
increase of the establishment for that purpose, the great abilities dis- 
played, the altered Money Bill, protests, prorogation, in short, the 
history of the period, once more escape this historian. The learned 
author now approaches the year 1779 ; the expedition of his march 
is very great, and very liberally does he leave untouched everything 
behind him ; he is arrived ; and here he scarcely is stricken wit^ 
anything worthy of his history, save only the weakness of Lord 
Buckinghamshire in arrajdng the volunteers, and the illiberality of 
the nation in demanding a free trade; the pamphlet commends 
the volunteers of that period ; and yet I think I remember a young 
barrister going forth in his cock-boat, and scolding the waves of 
ths^t oceiuoi, and the waves le^^c^e^VmTka^.* Certainly the volun- 

ings of the volunteers " riot, damoxvi, m^ VNx* ^vAxwdossa ^1 ^ «Sl^ Wi^wi!* . 
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leers did take a most deciidve part in the political and commercial 
question of that day. Well, he has done with the year 1779 ; what- 
ever he had to say on the great questions then discussed, and on that 
most pregnant period, in a few lines he has said it ; history is nothing 
in his hands ; in his account of the parliament of Ireland for thirty 
years, the learned author has five ideas, and those are all false ; 
faction in 1753 ; plunder till 1768 ; then noise of opposition ; then 
the weakness of government ; then the ungenerous proceedings of 
parliament; and as he before condemned your efforts to recover your 
trade with oblique censure, so now he condemns your efforts to 
recover your constitution with direct animadversion ; he calls the 
settlement of 1782 the separation of a colony from Great Britain. 
Bold adulation of England this ; the alleged author of the pamphlet 
was in parliament the 16th of April, 1782 : he made no objection to 
the separation : he was in parliament the 27th May, 1782 : he made 
no objection to the separation : he wrote me a letter of congratulation 
at that time on the success of that settlement, he did not there men- 
tion this separation. Reading this publication now, and in the 
society of the two other pamphlets of the same name, every Irishman 
feels himself less a gentleman and more a slave. The pamphlet, in 
its oblique censure and in its direct animadversion, disparages every 
great act and every distinguished character in this country for the 
last ^fty years : Mr. Malone, Lord Pery, late Lord Shannon, Duke 
of Leinster, the Messrs. Ponsonby, Mr. Brownlow, Sir William 
Osborne, Mr. Burgh, Mr. Daly, Mr. Yelverton, Mr. Ogle, Mr. Flood, 
Mr. Forbes, Lord Charlemont, and myself. I follow the author 
through thlS'graves of these honourable dead men, for most of them 
arc so ; and I beg to raise jap their tomb-stones, as he throws them 
flown. I feel it more instructive to converse with their ashes, than 
irith his compositions. 

Mr. Malone, one of the characters of 1753, was a man of the 
|iiest intellect that any country ever produced. " The three ablest 
/len I have ever heard, were Mr. Pitt (the father), Mr. Murray, and 
Mr. Malone ; for a popular assembly I would choose Mr. Pitt, for a 
privy council, Murray ; for twelve wise men, Malone". This was 
the opinion which Lord Sackville, the secretary of 1753, gave of Mr. 
Malone to a gentleman from whom I heard it. " He is a great sea 
in a calm", said Mr. Gerrard Hamilton, another great judge of men 
and talents ; "ay", it was replied, " but had you seen him when he 
was young, you would have said he was a great sea in a stonn''« 
And like the sea, whether in calm or atoxm, V\ft "^^a ^ ^gs»^» ''^«s^- 
dttctlon of nature. 
Lord Per)'j he is not yet canonizei \»7 Qie^\\v\ \»>x\. V^^^^^ '^^ 
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rest, has beeu canonized by slander. He was more or less a partj 
in all those measures which the pamphlet condemns, and indeed is 
eveiy great statute and measure that took place in Ireland the last 
fiftj years ; a man of the most legislative capacity I ever knew, and 
the most comprehensive reach of understanding I ever saw ; with i 
deep engraven impression of public care, accompanied by a temper 
which was tranquillity itself, and a personal firmness that was 
adamant ; in his train is every private virtue that can adorn human 
nature. 

Mr. Brownlow, Sir William Osborne, I wish we had more of these 
criminals; the former seconded the address of 1782; and in the 
latter, and in both, there was a station of mind that woald hare 
become the proudest senate in Europe. 

Mr. Flood, my rival, as the pamphlet calls him, and I should be 
unworthy the character of his rival, if in his grave I did not do him 
justice ; he had faults ; but he had great powers, great public eiK)Ct; 
he persuaded the old, he inspired the young ; the Castle yamshed 
before him ; on a small subject he was misewible ; pat into hishaod £ 
a distaff, and, like Hercules, he made sad work of it ; but give him 
the thunderbolt, and he had the arm of a Jupiter ; he misjadged 
•vhen he transferred himself to the English parliament ; he foi^jot 
that he was a tree of the forest, too old and too great to be trans- 
planted at fiflby ; and his seat in the British parliament is a csadoa 
to the friends of union to stay at home, and make the coontij d 
their birth the seat of their action. 

Mr. Burgh, another great person in those scenes, which it is no* 
in the little quill of this author to depress. He was a man singfr 
larly gifted, with great talent, great variety, wit, oratory, and logic; 
he, too, had weakness ; but he had the pride of genius also, ani 
•trove to raise his country along with himself, and never sou^t ta 
build his elevation on the degradation of Ii^eland. I moved aa 
amendment for a free export ; he moved a better amendment, and he 
lost his place. I moved a declaration of right; "with myW 
breath will I support the right of the Irish pai'liament", was hi» 
letter to me, when I applied to him for his support. He lost the 
chance of recovering his place and his way to the seals, for which he 
might have bartered. The gates of promotion were shut on him, « 
those of glory opened. 

Mr. Daly, my beloved friend ; ho, in a great measure drew the 
address of 1779, in favom' of our trade — that " ungracious measure*; 
and he saw, lea.^, a,w^ ^^^\w^^ ^iNJckft. address of 1782 in favour rf 
constitution *, t\xa\, •A.^<\xt?^ ol '-^ ^^^^^^'Cvs*^' . "^^>^>^^&^ ^aaa in i? 
illness at tYval mom^iiV, m^ W-^^ ^^^asssj^^^^Cx'ojv^ ^^ '^^^^'^^ 
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"h'lth that man, whose powers of oratory were next to perfection, and 
whose powers of understanding, I might say, from what has lately 
happened, bordered on the spirit of prophecy.* 

Mr. Forbes, a name I shall ever regard, and a death I shall eier 
deplore; enlightened, sensible, laborious, and useful; proud in 
poverty, and patriotic, he preferred exile to apostacy, and met his 
death. I speak of the dead, I say nothing of the living ; but I 
attribute to this constellation of men, in a great measure, the privi- 
leges of your country ; and I attribute such a generation of men to 
the residence of your parliament. 

The ministers of the Crown, who, in the times related by the 
pamphlet, did the King's business, were respectable and able men ; 
they supported sometimes acts of power, bat they never, by any 
shocking declaration, outraged the constitution ; they adjusted them* 
selves to the idea of liberty, even when they might have offended 
against the principle, and always kept on terms of decency with the 
people and their privileges. Least of all did they indulge in a ter. 
magant vulgarity, debasing to a plebeian level courts and senates, and 
courting Irish infamy on a speculation of British promotion. 

In the list of injured characters I beg leave to say a few words for 
the good and gracious Earl of Charlemont ; an attack, not only on 
his measures, but on his representative, makes his vindication 
seasonable. Formed to unite aristocracy and the people, with the 
manners of a court and the principles of a patriot^ with the flame pt 
liberty and the love of order; unassailable to the appro aches of power, 
of profit, or of titles, he annexed to the love of freedom a veneration 
for order, and cast on the crowd that followed him the gracious light 
of his own accomplishments ; so that the very rabble grew civilized 
as it approached his person. For years did he preside over a great 
array without pay or reward ; and he helped to accomplish a great 
revolution without a drop of blood. Let slaves utter their slander, 
and bark at glory which is conferred by the people ; his name wDl 
stand : and when their clay shall be gathered to the dirt to which 
tliey belong, his monument, whether in marble or in the hearts of 
his countrymen, shall be resorted to as a subject of sorrow and an 
excitation to virtue. 

Should the author of the pamphlet pray, ho could not ask for his 
son a greater blessing than to resemble the good Earl of Charlemont ; 
nor could that son repay that blessing by any act of gratitude more 
ftlicil, than by committing to the flames his father's publications. 

♦ Tills alludes to a privata anecdote of Lord CW^ ^tiQL^\t . Xi^^ ^^^'^'^^^'^^^ 
the ooaiuet likely to be pursued by the fotmet m ccAe o. \LxCvi^ ^^ ^x^^jv.'s^^ 
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I have attempted to vindicate the dead, let us now vindicate t!i6 
parliament. The question of 1753 was the beginning in this 
oomitry of that constitutional spirit, which asserted afterwards the 
privilege of the Commons, and guurded and husbanded the essential 
light of a free constitution. The question was of its veiy essence ; 
but the effect spread beyond the question, and the ability of the 
debate instructed the nation, and made her not only tenacious of 
her rights, but proud of her understanding. There might have been 
party, there might have been faction, mixing with a great public 
principle ; so it was in the time of ship money ; so it was in the 
Revolution. In these instances the private motive mixed with the 
public cause ; but still it was the cause of the public and the cause of 
liberty. In great moral operations, as well as in the great opera- 
tions of nature, there is always a degree of waste and overflow ; so 
it is with the sea. Shall we therefore pronounce the ocean a 
nuisance ? Thus, afterward, in the time which the pamphlet describes 
as the period of plunder, there was a spirit .of private jobbing 
mixing with the spirit of pubKc improvement ; but that spirit of public 
improvement, and the commencement and birth of public care, was 
there also, and so continued, from the time of the sagacious Lord 
Pery, to the period of Mr. Foster and his wise regulations. 

In the histoiy of parliament, I observe the learned historian omits 
her laws ; the com law, the octennial bill, the tenantry bill ; hfe has 
not only forgotten our history, but his own, and most impartially 
contradicts what is written by himself as well as others. " No 
nation in the habitable globe, in cultivation, in commerce, in agricul- 
ture, in manufacture, has advanced in the same rapidity within the 
same period", says the pamphlet of 1798,*in the name of our author 
(page 6). "A settlement so complete and satisfactory, as to render 
the revival of political or constitutional questions utterly impossible", 
so said the same pamphlet (page 9), speaking of the settlement of 
1782. " A pariiament '*, speaking of the Irish Pariiament, " fully 
competent to all practical and beneficial purposes of government, 
fully <;ompetent to preserve this country, which is the weaker, 
against encroachment, and to save the empire from dissolution, by 
maintaming the constitutional connexion with Great Britain"; so 
said the same pamphlet, speaking of the constitution of 1782. 
Thus have these different works furnished their own answers, and 
like opposite poison, administered their cure and their contradic- 
tioD. In procuring that constitution and that trade, the Irish 
ParJiamcnt had great men\. — ^^ ^^t\wl\& ^1 \!ck% ^scown had great 
merit — the author liad iio\xe. 
As the author baa cfeiia\tt^^v\v^^^^^^Si^^^'^'^'^>^ 
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vindicatw. Those servants of the crown proved themselves to be 
j Irishmen, and scorned to barter their honour for their office ; that 
^ parliament, whose conduct the pamphlet reprobates, had seen the 
^ country, by restrictions on commerce and by an illegal embargo on 
5 her provision trade, brought, in 1779, to a state of bankruptcy ; that 
; parliament had reposed in the liberality of the British Parliament an 
^ inexorable confidence ; that parliament waited and waited, tiU she 
^ found, after the English session of 1 778, nothing could be expected ; 
, and then that parliament (and here behold the recuperative princi- 
ples of our constitution, and contemplate parliament, as the true 
source of legitimate hope, though sometimes the just object of 
. public disapprobation), that parliament at length preferred a demand 
* — I say a demand, for a free trade, and expressed in a sentence the 
grievances of a century. They shorten the money bill, assert the 
spirit of the country, and, supported as they were by the whole 
nation, break, in one hour, that chain which had blocked up your 
harbours for ages. They follow this by a support of government 
and of empire, as ample as was their support of their country and 
their commerce, bold and irresistible, and do more to deter and 
intimidate the comm(»i enemy, than all your present loans and all 
yoor establishments. 

I come to the second period ; and here they fall back ; here they 
act reluctantly ; but here you see again the rallying principle of our 
CQnstit^ti(Hl ; that very parliament, whom the pamphlet vilifies, 
-whom the minister thought he had at his feet, those veiy gentlemen 
-iThpm the pamphlet disparages, whom the then secretaiy relied on 
as a rank majority, made a common cause with the people— -made a 
common cause with their liberties ; and, assisted and backed by the 
voice of that people, preserved, cai^ied, and established the daim, 
idieritancej and liberties of the realm, and sent the secretary post to 
England, to recant his political errors in his own country, and to 
register that recantation in the rolls of his own parliament. These 
acMevements we are to estimate, not by the difficulties of the day, but 
by the difficulties' resulting from the depression and degradation of 
ages. If we consider that the people and parliament, who had thus 
associated for the defence of the realm, and had added to the olxjects 
of their association the cause of trade and liberty, without which 
that reahn did not deserve to be defended, had been in a great 
measure excluded from all the rest of the world, had been depressed 
for one hundred years by commercial and political oppression, and 
torn by religious divisions ; that their ministers had '^q*^* ^^^^^sb^. 
applied themselves to taint the integrity of t\i^Vv\^«t w^«x^ «».\^^ 
galdom (except as ftff as they cwicurred ia t\y& "^xxtlVIvs^ ^^ ^Oifc^e*^ 
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latnre) applied themselves to relieve the condition of Hie lower 
order ; that snch a people and such a parllament.shonid spontaneoarif 
assodate, nnite, arm, arrfiy, defend, illustrate, and free their coimtrf, 
overawe bigotry, suppress riot, prevent invasion, and produce, « 
the offspring of their own head, armed cap-a-pie, like tl^sgoddesof 
wisdom issuing from the thunderer, commerce and cimstiMm-^ 
what shall we say of such a people and snch a paiiiament ? let 
the author of the pamphlet redi*e to his closet, and ask pardon of 
his God for what he has written against his conntry I 

1 stato these things, because these things have been called cUmonr; 
I state these facts, iu opposition to slander, as the defence of my 
country, to restore from calumny the character of her ccmstifatioo, 
and to rescue from oblivion the decajring evidences of her glory. 

I thiuk I know my country ; I think I have a right to know her; 
she has her weaknesses ; were she perfect, one would admire ier 
more, but love her less. The gentlemen of Ireland act on widen 
impulse ; but that impulse is the result of a warm heart, a sbrang 
head, and great personal determination; the errors inddentaltosnch 
a principle of action must be their errors ; but then the viitnei 
belonging to that principle must be then* virtues also ; "such earn 
may give a pretence to their enemies, but such virtues affcml «^ 
tion to theu- country. The minbter should therefore say what I wj 
to my country — I, who am no better than one of yourselves, hot hi 
superior to your tyrants — I, who probably partake of your defects, 
and shall be satisfied if I have any portion either of your spirit or d 
your fire : " Come, come to this heart, with all your infirmides and 
all your religion ". 

We return to the publication : we look for something to build or 
plant in the immense waste — ^the huge moral devastation thiswiitiog 
has left of the talents, ability, and credit of the country. Three 
pamphlets of this author lie open before me, a publicaticm of 1793, 
another of 1798, and the present of 1800, Sx m the same name. 
Here we are to look, I suppose, for whatever is by him suffered !• 
remained unlevelled of profound wisdom, liberal policy, compreheD- 
sive system ; the true principle of government and of a free consti- 
tution. Leaf after leaf, and period after period, have I turned than 
over ; the author will show in what part of these poor things thoee 
great maxims are to be discovered ; to mere mortal eyes these pi^ 
lications seem to be a system of political, moral, and inteltoetmi 
levelling; scun^ow^ Va. xJafcTSkSfeVroa^ they betray a native, gendne 
horror o£ anyl\An^^S\!Lfe ^«v!a\SL^^\^^ss\?3^ ^-^ '^'^"^^^ss^-^^j^^at andid^ 
of 'assertioti ; ^alt\xT\ix.^^«x^\ftft\i\.\ ^^.^^^ft.\«ikt5&8«sB3^ 
a power to be acvet^i — te^ \xi^<^\«a\^x ^ssSv.\"«ss5nsi^\s,'^'^8s«>» 
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' I find, and lament to find, in those levelling publications the 
following sentiments : that Ireland is a British colony, and that to 
denaand a free constitntion, was to separate ftom Britain; that 
Ireland maj prudently submit to legislation without representation ; 
that Ireland had no parliamentary constitution till the time of James 
the First; that the creation of the dependency of the crown for 
supply on the Commons, was a pernicious precedent; that the 
remedy for our present free constitution, and the only security for 
the connexion, was to put in the place of the British parliament the 
commanding influence of the British cabinet over the Irish legisla- 
ture. Couple this with a declaration, that half a million had been 
resorted to some yeai*s back to buy the Commons of Ireland ; couple 
that with the declaration contained in this pamphlet, that, for the 
last seven years, a noble minister of the crown had perseveringly 
recommended the abolition of the Irish Parliament, and an union in 
its place ; couple all this together, and the result of the pamphlet 
Avill be the most complete and ample justification and panegyric of 
that opposition, -who for a course of years have, with honest perseve- 
rance, reprobated that ministei-'s administration. I will not say it 
is a justification of rebellion, but it is the best defence I have seen; 
it amounts to a direct charge, for those last fifty years, on the aristo- 
cracy and on the commons, of faction, of plunder, of breaches with 
England, and of acts of separation; and it particularly condemns 
the parliament for those very measures on which she must rest her 
credit and authority with the people; and further, it charges, that 
before any rebel was in the country, a leading minister in the cabinet 
was himself, and had been for eight years, a secret adviser against 
the parliamentary constitution of Ireland, of com'se against the 
fundamental laws of the land. To such a work, containing three 
fabrications, four capital departures from matter of fact, together 
with disparagement of his countiy, and of almost every honest public 
character for the last fifty years, I do not think it necessary to 
say more. 

I conclude, therefore, by repeating what I have already solemnly 
declared, that 

It is not fact that we excited the Catholics., 

It is not fact that we persecuted the Catholics. 

It is not fact that we adopted the Catholic measures after the 
place bill and pension bill had passed, and in quest of new matter of 
opposition. 

It is .not fact that I ever declared or 'vmAfe \!tia}t ^<i ^^^!j&\s£«si5»v?v 
1 782 emanate^ from IHingannon. 
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It is not fact that I ever compared the parliament that aqoom- 
plish^ that adjustment to the parliament of 1613. 

It is not fact that I ever declared that the Cathdic irould be 
most powerful if these nations were separated. 

It Is not fact that I ever abandoned to popnlaiily the draft of a 
bill for yesdng in the Parliament of England a power of imperial 
Jegislatiire. 

It is not fact that I ever saw, a^eed to, or heard of, any sach draft. 

It is not fact that I ever agreed to an alliance with any English 
party, to oppose any plan of national concord. 

It is not fact that I ever entered into any alliance, offenisive and 
defensive, with them, however I might esteem thdr persons and 
prefer th'^u: principles. 

Her "are ten assertions made by the anthor; he ispubUdy called 
upon to estabUah them, 

I have said thos mnch to defend my country and myself in opposi- 
tion to this publication, that takes the name of a minister who has 
the support of the governments of both countries, and with respect 
to whom I have no advantage, except the cause, my own personal 
superiority, and another recommendation which I possess in common 
with almost every honest subject in Ireland, . and with tJie Irish 
nation herself, the advantage which the calumniated has over the 
calumniator. I might avail myself of many more vulnerable parts 
in these publications, and press the supposed author personally, as 
he has pressed others ; but, considering his situation more than ho 
hafi done himself, I consign him to judges more severe than I could 
be, and to him tibe most awful, and, on this side the grave, the 
most tremendous — His countby and his conscience ! * 

* This was tingnlarly prophetic After the Union, Lord Clare repented of 
his condact, and I have he«rd a near relative of his declare, that in his latter 
days he bitleily nproachfid himself for the part he had taken in that rneasuTOb — 
NoUktftheEdnorcfQmttan'BMii, Works. f 
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